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SECT. VL 

STATE Of ARCHITECTURE AMONG THOSE PEOPLE. 

'TPHE principal works erefted by the Egyptians 
-*- and Chinefe ai'e confidered here for the fole 
purpofe of difplayîng thç eflential difference of 
genius in the two nations. We do not therefore 
pretend to fpeak of the principles and rules of ar- 
chitefture; for, however this may be the duty of 
the artift, it is not the objeftof the philofopher. 

After having examined fome nionuments in a ge- 
neral way, we propôfe to defcribe more particularly 
the Great Wall, by which Egypt was bounded to 
the eaft. That no perfon may be tempted to fufpeft 
a connexion between this rampart and that of China, 
we fliall point out an aftoniihing number of others, 
on the furface of the ancient continent. Some of 
thefe were fo very extenfive, that, if placed toge- 
ther in a ftraight line, beginning at the firfl me- 
ridian, and following the diredidii of the equator, 

VOL. II. B » they 
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they would nearly have divîded the whole of ôilt 
hemifphere. It is very remarkable, that the inha- 
bitants of fo many regions, on three parts of our 
globe, have endeavoured to fortify themfelves in 
this manner, chiefly againft the Tartars and Arabs : 
but no appearances of any fuch works have ever 
been difcovered in America. 

Any Chinefe at this day would be much afto- 
nifhed to fee the obelifks of Alexandria, or the 
Matary, and ftill more thofe pyramids, ranged to 
the weft of the Nile, from Hauara to Gizeh* So 
faf from finding monuments of that kind in China, 
no perfon there ever heard them even mentioned. 
The emperor Kien-longy of the dynafty of Daj» 
dziîiy who fat on the throne when this book was 
written, might perhaps have poffeffed fome paint- 
ings lefs defedtive than thofe feen in that country 
until the. year one thoufand feven hundred and 
thirty : but not one of his houfes exhibited a fingle 
fine column. The princes, who preceded him fince 
Toj if ever fuch a perfon exifted, employed no 
other than wooden pillars, deftitute of all fixed pro- 
portions, in their palaces, pagodas, and tombs. 

Thus we find the charafteriftic of Chinefe ar- 
chitefture to be diametrically oppofite to that of the 
Egyptians, which tended to render indeftrudible, 
what in the former was not only fragile, but like- 
wife very inflammable, from the varnifli, as well as 
the mixture of lime, tow, and paper, with which 
they fill up the cavities of the wood, when any 

are 
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bre JFoUBd on the pillars, or the expofed parts of 
the entablature. The town of Nankin having once 
caught fire, all attempts to extinguilh it were ufe- 
lefs* Not one houfe could be faved ; atid three days 
after the conflagration, the whole diftriâ: did not 
difcover even the ruins of a habitation. The town 
of Thebes, on the contt-ary, although flicked and 
fet on fire fo many times fince Cambyfes, prefents 
ftill confiderable veftiges, of which fome drawings 
and infcriptions have been given both by Pococke 
and Norden. It is believed that the great temple 
of Thebes may be expefted to remain longer than 
any of the palaces ereâred in the prefent day ; 
and the boafted cupola of Saint Peter's church in 
particular appears little calculated for durability. 

Knowing the vanity of the Chinefe, and their 
addition to hiftorical falfehood, we fhould reduce 
to its juft value what they relate of thofe marvellous 
edifices, conftruded by their firft emperors. Some, 
like the pretended caftle of the emprefs Ta-kiay 
never exifted ; and the fabulous defcription of that 
building has been invented by writers, who had no 
idea whatever of architedure. Such muft we 
confider them, when they venture to affirm, that 
it was built of red marble inclining to a rofe-colour ; 
that the light entered there, as into one of the 
apartments in the golden houfe of Nero ; that the 
doors were of jafper ; and that the height of the 
caftle was two thoufand feet. Other boafted fa- 
brics, like the tomb of Schi-chuan-di^ were con- 

B 2 ftructed 
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ftruÔed entirely of wood ; and the reader may 
judge prefently, \vhat grofs exaggerations have 
been publiflied concerning that edifice, of which 
pot even a ruin now remains. 

It is impoffible to reflet, without fmiling, on 
the fimplicity or folly of the Jllhinefe, who point 
put in the province of Chen-Ji the fepulchre of 
Fo^hu Father Du Halde obferves ferioufly, that 
i^r this monument be really authentic, it is more 
smcient than all thofe bn our continent*. But this 
piece of antiquity cannot be compared to the 
fjhè of Adam m the ifland of Ceylon, where traces 
sa-e pretended to be found of Firomi the firft of 
mortals. Such puerile traditions, it is eafy to con- 
ceive, can only be reliihed among unenlightened 
nations, where hiftorical criticifm being entirely 
unknown, the ignorant regale each other with 
fables. As the lettered there know that their 
country was peopled by colonies from the heights 
of Tartary, they have fuppofed the tomb of their 
founder Fo^bi to be fituated nearly in the thirty* 
fifth degree of north latitude, and the hundred 
and twenty-fècond of longitude. This correfponds 
with the pofition of the town of Kong-fcbangj in 
t^e province of Cben-Jt. 

The Chinefe never knew the method of ereûing 
flone buildings of two or three ilories ; and they 
are not inclined even to attempt any thing of the 
kiQd with timber. Thus all the towns of that 

* Defcription of China, vol. i. 

country 
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country^ require three times more fpace than ex* 
pediency would admit ; efpecially as agricul- 
ture is in full force only in their neighbourhood. 
Mr. Le Poivre fays, that in China the foil is ft>ared 
eveh in conftruSing pleafure-houfes ; and the great 
roads, he adds, are nothing more than paths * : bnt 
furely it mud be admitted, that this writer ha& 
been extravagantly enthufiaftic with regard to the 
Chinefe. The villa, ereded by the emperor 
Can-bi merely through caprice, covered more fur- 
fece than any of our third-rate towns ; and every 
perfon knows, that the road leading to Pekin is one' 
hundred and twenty feet broad. In the fouthem pro- 
vinces, where neither carriages nor any beads of bur- 
den are employed, becaufe every thing is conveyed by 
canals, the highways do not require to be irery 
fpacious : but we fhall fee prefently, that the in- 
terior commerce of that country is not always car- , 
ried on by water. 

Some travellers have fuggefted, that the Chinefe 
are led to prefer low houfes through fear of earth- 
quakes ; yet fuch difafters are lefs frequent with 
them than in the Molucca Iflands, and Japan, where 
they feem to be periodical. It is however very 
certain, that this precaution does not enable them 
to refill the flighted ftiocks ^ and whole towns are 
fometimes as completely dedroyed, as if they were* 
fwept away by a whirlwind. This fpeâacle. pre- 
fentëd itfelf in the year one thoufand feven hundred 
suid nineteen at Jùnny^ and foihe other neighbour- 

f Voyi^ d'un Ph3ol(^ek 

B 3 ing 
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îng places, where not a fingle habitation was left 
Handing *. In the reign of Tong-fchang, father to 
the prefent emperor, upwards of forty thoufand 
perfons were crufhed to. death in Pekin, although 
inhabiting dwellings little better than huts. Houfes 
might furely be conftruâed in fuch a manner as to 
fuffer little from earthquakes ; but of this the 
Chinefe are altogether ignorant, They neither 
give folidity to the foundations, nor fufEcient 
thicknefs to the walls, which befides are never 
held together by joifls or braces ; and therefore 
it is aot aftonifliing, that they fhould be eafily 
fhattered to pieces. At one time, the fteeple of 
Nankin tumbled down under the weight of its 
bell. 

Archîteéiure in China, like all the other arts, is 
reduced to praftice, inftead of rules. The trunk 
of a tree, called Nan-tnou^ and not the palm, has 
ferved there as the model for the columns ; and al- 
though its fpecies is not exaftly known, it appears 
to belong to the clafs of larches, or firs. When 
the idea of the pillar was acquired, it might be 
fuppofed, that the proportions likewife would have 
been afcertained ; and yet they were never reduced 
to fixed principles. Mr. Chambers, who meafured 
fome parts of a pagoda at Gantorij fays that the 
height of the pillars was equal to from eight to 
twelve times their diameter | ; but this is not gene- 
rally 

• Bell of AntermoDy» yo}. ù 

f It is even poffible that Mr. Chambers had taken the dimen- 
ilons of a pagoda faid'to have been formerly a church belonging 

to 
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Tally the cafe. They are in reality efteemed only 
for their great fize, when confiding of one fingle 
piece; and this is confidered as a fpecies of luxury 
and magnificence. As trees with all the neceffary 
qualities cannot eafily be found, the private h©ufes 
are fupported by trunks, feldom exceeding thirteen 
or fourteen feet in height, from the root to that 
part where the diminution becomes very apparent. 
The Nan-mouj like firs in general, grows very 
lofty while young, and requires many years to at- 
tain much circumference. Thus the difficulty of 
procuring timber of fuch dimenfions muft have 
determined the Chinefe to prefer this tree to all 
others. In a pagoda near Nankin^ fome are now 
feen upwards of five feet ii^ dis^meter : but thofe of 
the new palace at Pekin, rebuilt fince the fire in the 
reign of Can-hi^ do wot çxceed two feet and a 
half. 

It is furprifing that the Chinefe, with fuch ideas, 
ihould never have attempted to work in ftone, efpe- 
cially as their whole country abounds with quar- 
ries. Their edifices, defl:itute of fymmetry in the 
whole, or proportion among the component parts, 
are inferior even to thofe of the Perflans and 
Turks. They extend the frieze enormoufly, for 
the fole purpofe of difplaying a profufion of or- 
naments, too whimfical to be defcribed. Among 
the Egyptians, that part feems to have been de- 
llined chiefly to contain reprefentations of the facred 

to the Jefuits. He was hefides igqorant of a faé^ w^ich ihall be 
jrçlated hereafter. 

B 4 animals^ 
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animak. The Greeks therefore called it the Zo- 
phorus, and we ihould have adopted that word, 
rather than the tçrm frieze^ which is î^ltogether 
barbarous* 

No particular place in the pagodas and palaces 
feems to have been allotted for the emblem of the 

■à 

dragon. It is feen every-where, even on the fum-^ 
mit and angles of the roof, producing the moft 
4ifagreeable effeû pofGble. The paffion of the 
Chinefe is unaccountable in multiplying copies of 
this hidçons monfter, which refembles fomçtimes, 
^ lizard of Iguan, and frequently a winged toad,, 
with the tail of an elephant. It might have been 
preferved on banners and liveries, as the prin^ 
cipal piece of ancient arms j and this would only 
be conformable to the immutability of cuftoms in 
the Eaft. But the ufe made of it in architeâure 
îs not more reafonable than the invention of thofe 
French artifts, who fculptured heads of cocks, and 
flower-de-luces, on chapiters of the Corinthian 
order* A more frigid alluiion could not poilibly 
be made to the name and emblem of their 
nation* 

The Chinefe conftruâ; their edifices in fuch a 
manner, that the principal walls fupport nothing, 
while the top refts immediately on wooden pillars. 
This defeûive mode was never adopted, as fom^ 
have believed, to prevent the progrefs of fire ; and 
it has forced them to invent double roofs, extend- 
ing one below the other; becaufea feparate ihed 
is necefTary to proteâ the walls* Solidity is every- 
where 
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• 

where negleded, and without it architedure has 
no real beauty. The houfes, built along the river 
Canton» have indeed fome works to raife them 

above the ws^ter j but in the interior province» 

whole towns are ereûed without any foundation. 
In fome of their towers, the firft layer of bricks 
is not twenty-four inches below ground ; and con« 
fequently, as Father Trigault fays, they feldom 
remain (landing during a fingle century*. We 
muft however except the Van-Iy-^cziny or Great 
Wall, which was conftruâed by feveral kings to- 
tally independent of the Chinefe emperors. Their 
intereft led them to make that work capable of 
reflfting the efforts of a^ enemy; otherwife the 
whole undertaking would have been abfurd, Tet 
the parts, which do not ref! on the folid rock, 
or are negleâed for a (hort time, foon hil ioto 
ruins. The thicknefs of the pillars, u&d by the. 
Chinefe through mere oftentation, does not con* 
tribute to the folidity of the building ; becaufe 
their pedeflals are not fecured in the earth. The 
bafis is nothing more than a fquare ilone, laid on 
the fur&ce of the ground, with a flight excavation 
to contain the lower end of the column; while 
the other is united, without any fwelling, to what 
they may pretend to call the architrave. Nocha^-. 
piter of any kind is ever en^ployed by the Chinefe ; 
and this circumfl:ance, as well as a thouland others^ 
proves how much their manner of building differs 

* Ita raro wiiui fécuTi égtatm Jerwit. Ezped. apud Sin. 
lib. I. 

from 
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from that of the Egyptians, whofe imagination 
was greatly exercifed in embellifhing that part of 
their columns. They did not confine themfelvcs 
entirely to the form defcribed by Athenaeus * ; for 
nine or ten different kinds have been difcovered 
in the ruins of Thebais and the Delta. Finally, 
în a Chinefe pagoda we fee neither ranks of 
Ijphinxes, inclining walls, flat roofs, obeliiks, crypts, 
ftibterraneous vaults, nor any thing refembling 
an Egyptian temple» 

Many miftakes fecm to have been propagated 
with regard to the model adopted for the firft 
Egyptian houfes ; but the Chinefe evidently imi- 
tated the form of their tents. From all that we 
can learn of their primitive ftate, they were origin- 
ally Nomades, pr Scenites, like all the Tartars ; 
and confequently encamped with their flocks, pre- 
vious to their fettlement in towns. This, without 
doubt, gave rife to the Angular conftruûion of their 
prefent dwellings, where the roofs remain after 
the walls are thrown down, becaufe they have no 
connexion with the timber-work. An inclofure 
of mafonry had been made in this manner round 
the tents, to contain the cattle ; and fuch was 
certainly the firft ftep, leading from a paftoral and 
wandering life towards fixed habitations. No- 
thing in faft can have more refemblance to an en- ^ 
campment than a Chinefe town, which, at fome 
diftance, is moftly concealed by the ramparts, be-» 

• Lib. V. cap, 6, 

caufe 
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caufe the houfes are all of one fingle ftory. Thus 
Mr. Bougainville, when fpeaking of an eftablifli- 
Hient near Batavia, calls it the Chinefe Camp *. 

An hiftorian, or rather a fabulift of China, 
called the Lo-pi^ fays that the firft habitations of 
his country refembled the nefts of birds. But 
this is an Oriental figure, and muft not confe- 
quently be underftood in a literal fenfe. It is not 
probable, that the Chinefe ever lived among the 
boughs of trees, like thofe favages of South Ame- 
rica, who through ftupidity and lazinefs did not 
clear the courfe of the rivers, which in fummer 
overflowed their banks between the tropics. Thus 
their only refuge for a part of the year was on 
the tops of trees, devouring, like monkeys and 
marmofets, the fruit they found .on the branches* 
By nefts of birds, the Lp-pi probably intended to 
fignify low round tents, made like bee-hîves, and 
ufed by the Tartars, who frequent Chamo and 
other fandy deferts. It would be impoflible there 
to ufe wooden pins for pitching tents, like thofe 
now employed by the Chinefe foldiers, which 
are almoft exaâly fimilar to thofe of our own 
armies f. 

It is difficult indeed to conceive, how the Abbé 
Barthélémy could affirm, that the edifices on the 
celebrated Paleftrina Mofaic refembled Chinefe 
hoiifes. That learned man muft have experienced 
iingular illufions in examining that monument; 

• Voyage round the World, vol. ii. 
t Military Art of the Chinefe, 

and 
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and one example will be fufficient to give an idea 
of all tbe reft. He aiTures us that, in the barks 
on the Nile, fome petfons are feen with round 
and pointed bonnets, like thofe worn in China at 
this day j and thence he concludes, that the Chinefe 
were originally Egyptians *. But how eould he 
not have perceived that this dreft was not ufed 
in Chin^ before the year one thoufand fix hundred, 
and forty-four? It is really the Tartar hat, with 
which the people were forced to cover themfelves, 
when they received orders from their conquerors 
to cut off their long hair. Thus the pretended 
relemblances, imagined without refie£Hon or re« 
fearches, . between the Egyptians and Chinefe, 
vaniQi. like chimeras. We have feen nearly all the 
engraved copies extant of the Paleftrina Mofaic ; 
stnd particularly that inferted by die Abbé Bar- 
thélémy himfelf in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Infcriptions. Yet in none of thefe does it appear,, 
that the barks ufed on the Nile, fo much talked 
qf by this; author, have aay more conformity with 
the boats, of China than with the gondolas of 
Venice The veflels of ajl nations, from the ca- 
noes of the Hurons to the galleys of the Mediter- 
ranean,, ibem to have had nearly the fame primitive 
form i and we are juftified in afferting, that fuch 
drcumftances cannot afcertain the hiftory of a 

* Explanation of the Paleftnna Mofaic. — ^The ancient 
Egyptians cnt ofF their hair: the Chinefe» on the contrary» 
difcovered thegreateft obftinacy. in.prefçrvingit,^ as we have feçn 
OB the conqueft of theTartars. 

colony 
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colony fent from Africa to the extremity of 
Aiia. 

Although the Chinefe are. long acquainted with 
the art of making arches, they have feldom praâifed 
it in the conftruâion of their bridges. That ia 
the province of yun-nan confifts of nothing iilore 
than piles,, placed at certain diftances, an^ joined 
by iron chains, along which the traveller paffes 
with terror. Men of any. dexterity would futely 
never have executed a work of that nature. Inde* 
pendently of all other inconveniencies and dangers, 
the ruft, occafioned by fogs from the river, muft 
afFeft the metal, and make it liable to give way 
when leaft expe£led. Father Parenin, in his letter, 
places this pretended iron bridge in competition 
OTtb all the great edifices of Egypt ; and fuch 
partiaKty in favor of the Chinefe is fo remarkable 
among all the writers of his order, that we read 
their accounts with continual diffidence. Many 
other bridges are feen in China, where, inftead of 
»ches, flat (tones are placed on poflrs, creffed at 
fmall diftances. The great number of thefe fup* 
ports has been confidered by ignorant travellers 
as highly ornamental \ but the precaution is ab* 
folutdy neceHary ; otherwjfe the crofs fhones, what-^ 
ever might be their thicknefe, would foon break 
in the middle. 

With regard to the famous flying bridge, fb 

much celebrated in Europe, and So often repre- 

feated by engravings, we are under the neceflity 

of declaring, that nothing, fuch as it i& defcribed, 

I ever 
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ever exifted. The author of the Continuation oi 
Rollings Hiftory feems to infinuate, that Father 
Kircher took the liberty of inventing this flying 
bridge, in a work publilhed at Amfterdam, under 
the title of China illu/irated. This Father Kircher, 
who is accufed of fo many things, had certainly 
very ftrange vifions, and much effrontery in pub- 
lifliing them ; but here we rnufl do him the juflice 
to obferve, that he only fpoke after the Atlas of 
Martini, as did alfo the anonymous compiler of 
the Wonders of Art and Nature *. The inventor 
of the flying bridge, however, wanted common 
fenfe; and it is not extraordinary that an able 
French architeâ:, named Boffrand, after examining 
the dimenfions, declared them to be chimerical in 
all their points. It is eafy indeed to perceive at 
once, that no fuch bridge could be ereâed by means 
of the Roman arch, or even of the Gothic, which 
is commonly employed in China. What has given 
rife among Europeans to fo many abfurd fables^ 
but too grateful to the vanity of the Chinefe, is , in 
reality the produâion of a torrent. It opened a 
paflage under rocks, which were probably fupported 
by a layer of earth, and in that manner produced 
a phenomenon not unexampled among the Alps* 
All the bridges confl:ruaed by the Chinefe are ex- 
ceedingly whimfical; and even when compofed of 
arches, they want ftrength, as Father Du Halde 
obferves, to fupport loaded carriages : but as they 
form a very acute angle at the lummit, ho danger 

* Artlflcia Homlnum et Miranda Naturae in Sina. 

is 
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IS to be apprehended from any thing of that kind ; 
for even travellers have to pafs them by flairs. 
When the Chinefe are aiked why fo much elevation 
IS given to the centre arch ; they fay it muft be 
fo, in order that the barks may pafs without inter- 
ruption. Inftead of incurring fo .much danger, it 
would furely be better to make the veffels lower 
their mafts, which is no difHcult. operation on 
fmall rivers» 

An obfervation of the utnioft confeqtience, and 
fufficient to undeceive us for ever with regard to 
what the Chinefe hiftorians relate of the âourîihîng 
(late of their country under the ancient emperors, 
concerns the Tu-ho or Royal Canal. That work, 
truly worthy of admiration, has been executed by 
very fkilful artifts, who underftood levelling per- 
feôly ; and the mechanifm of the locks they con* 
(Irudled is as iimple as the effeâ is aftonifhing. 
Almoft the whole interior commerce of the country 
is carried on by this navigation, which opens a 
communication with the fouthern provinces and 
thofe of Pe-tcheli and Kian-nan^ without any of the 
dangers attending fea voyages. Thus it is impoflible 
that, previous to its being opened, the inland trade 
could ever have had great adlivity. Readers, who 
poflefs any fliare of penetration, will eafily conceive 
what fliould be inferred here, and therefore we 
(hall no| infiit further on this paint. But it muft 
not be imagined, that the Royal Canal was made 
by the Chinefe ; for their architects were incapable 
of undertaking any thing of the kind. That 

aftonifliing 
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aftomfliing bed, by which the rivers flow into the 
lakes, and the lakes înto the rivers, without their 
being liable either to dry up or overflow, was dug 
by the Mogul Tartars. It extends for more than 
fix hundred leagues ; and affords a navigation from 
one extremity of the empire to the other. 

The conqueror Koublai^ whofe name caii never 
perifli, was a well-informed prince, and a lover of 
the arts. He invited into China many learned 
Perfians, Arabs, and Lamas, particularly aflro- 
liomers, geographers, and architefts. The firft 
were employed in compofing almanacs ; the fécond 
made obfervations as far north as the fifty-fifth 
degree, and fouth to the fixteenth, taking the al« 
titude of different parts of China, Corea, Tartary, 
and Tonquin: the third clafs began to make the 
great canal, about the year one thoufand two hun- 
dred and eighty of our ef a ; and fince that epoch,^ 
tlie appearance of China has changed entirely* 
The fea formerly fwallowed up three-fourths of the 
veffels which attempted to pafs Li-ampOy in their 
paffage into the gulph oi Nankin. At length the 
Moguls, fiiocked at fo many fliipwrecks, took com- 
panion on the Chinefe, who navigated fo badly on 
the ocean, and had not fu£Ecient indufltry to open 
a way acrofs the continent. Not a fingle veffel is 
now lofl: in pafling the locks, and they continue toi 
be kept in perfedt repair by the vigilance of the 
lilandhui Tartars. Had thefe conquerors not ap- 
peared, it is probable that the Chinéfé would have" 
fuffered this work, already much decayed in one 

thoufand 
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thoufarid fix hundred and fortyj to fall entirely Into 
ruins ; and then thé côûhtry muft Jiàve been re* 
duced to its former miferable ftate; 

All the trenches fbt watering the iSelds, and the 
numerous crofs canals ^hich comtnuhicate with the 
Tu'ho^ were lîkèwîfe formed by the care of Kouhlai-^ 
Kan ; wKo befide's opened all fouthern China to 
foreign traders; It Was in his i-eigri that fhips 
were feed there for thie firfl time from Malabar^ 
Sumatra, arid Ceylon. By thefë means thé pro- 
vinces began to brekthei after having been ex- 
haufted by the rapadoufnefs of the Chinefé officers^ 
who required as many contributions in theit own 
Country, as if they had entered there as conquerors \ 
arid, pillaged in tUrn by viftorioiis èticmîéSi they 
Wetfe loft to every fenfe of fliame or horior. Kàubtai^ 
to prevent fiich dlforders, augmented thé pay of 
the army, which under the ancient gbverninent had 
been badly maintained, and did not itideed deferve 
better treatment; After fuch faâs, the Chinefé 
xnuft be confidered as guilty of the bafeft mgra* 
iitudei when they endeavour to blacken thie riremory 
of that pririce. They blame him for having (Con- 
fided in meii friim the weft, although thefc were 
the gebgi'aphers and architefls employed in con-i 
ftrufting works, which would do honor to thô 
greâtefî monarchs; ïîe was reproached befides with 
loving women, and being attached to the Dalai- 
Lama. Yet all the emperors of China, pViot td 
his arrival^ had feragîios containing three or four 
hundred concubines, guarded by twelve or thirj 
toL. iij c tcea 
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teen thoufand eunuchs. The Dalai-Lama was thd 
legitimate pontiff of the religion profefled by 
Koublai-Kan; and in the midft of his glory, and 
through a long courfe of profperity, he never for- 
got that the conqueror and the humbleft flave were 
equally in the hands of the Omnipotent. But al- 
though firmly devoted to the worfhip of his ancef- 
tors, he never perfecuted the conquered for any 
of their filly opinions ; and his conduâ: in this 
point was very different from that of Alexander. 
The Perfian Magi were continually tormented by 
the Macedonian, and they could not entirely pre- 
ferve the facred books of Zend from his fanaticifm. 

The Arabs, who travelled in China in the eighth 
century, found that country fubjcfted to eunuchs 
and peopled in fome places by anthropophagi *. 
Various conjectures have been made on .this report; 
and many tend to difpute its authenticity. Yet 
the government of that * clafs of men is an un- 
doubted faft ; and the appearance of China has 
certainly undergone a great change fince that pe- 
riod. The revolution in commerce and agriculture 
did not take place until the reign of Koublai-Kariy 
the founder of the twentieth dynafty. Then, like- 
wife, .whatever Father Goubil may fay to the con- 
trary, aftronomy was firft introduced there : but 
the knowledge, brought thither by the Arabs, Per- 
fians, and learned men of Balk and Samarcand 
who followed the Moguls, was loft a fécond time 

* Ancient Relation of India and China, publiflied by the Abbé 
Rt;n-(iudot. 

• at 
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&l the extindion of the twentieth dynafty. Of 
thîs we have a proof în an edift of the firfl: Man- 
dhui emperor, publifhed in one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and fifty : it fets forth, that ever fince the 
expulfion of the Moguls, the Chinefe were inca- 
pable of making* an exa£t almanac j that their er- 
rors, augmenting every year, became a difgrace to 
the conquerors, as well as to the people of the 
country j and therefore it was neeeflary to abandon 
the pretended tribunal of mathematics to Euro- 
peans. They ai'e ft ill in poffeffion of that office j 
and in cafe of their being removed > the firft ca- 
lendar compofed by the Chinefe would be grofsly 
erroneous ; for as long as they preferve their lan- 
guage and manner of writing, it is impoffible for 
them to make much progrefs in any of the feiences^ 
Some hiftorians wifli to perfuade . us that ob- 
fervatories are now feen in China, which were built 
three thoufand years ago, although no monument, 
we may aver, in that country can reafonably be fup- 
pofed to approach fo great antiquity^ The only build- 
ing of the kind, known to us, is at Pekin, and that 
town was founded by Koublai-Kan in the year one 
thoufand two hundred and fixty-feven *. The ob- 
fervatory muft therefore have been ereded poft^erior 
to the conqueft of the Mogul Tartars^ who, aâ 
we have obferved, changed the face of the whole 
empite* With regard to fome infttiiments, difco^ 
Vercd on a mountain near Nankin, they were cer* 

♦ Tht part of ?ekm called the Cktnefi Town was not built 
tiAtillfaie year 16444 

€ i tainly 
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tainly made in the year one thoufand three hundred 
and forty-nine. 

The following obfervation muft appear decifivc 
on this point : the latitude of Pekin is 39 degrees, 
S S minutes, and 15 féconds, which is rather more than 
in the map of D'An ville ; that of Nankin is 32 degrees, 
4 minutes, and 3 féconds. Yet the dials and other 
inftruments, employed at thofe two places, were 
made to anfwer fomewhat beyond the thirty-fixth 
"degree, and confequently all the obfervations taken 
by the Chinefe were erroneous. 

Having reflefted on this fingulatity, which no 
perfon had ever explained, it appeared to me at 
laft, that the inftruments ufed by the Chinefe muft 
have been copied from thofe adapted to the fchools 
of Balk. That town is fituated about thirty minutes 
teyond the thirty-fixth degree*, in the ancient 
Baàrîana, where the fciences began to be cultivated 
by the Greeks, who having obtained the govern- 
ment of that country under the fucceflbrs of Alex- 
ander, rendered then^felves independent, and formed 
an empire extending as far as India f . 

Inftruments, calculated for the latitude of Balk, 
muft therefore have been brought to China in the 
time of the Moguls ; and fuch is the origin of the 
'moft abfurd error ever adopted in any country. At 

* In D'Anville's great map of Afia, Balk h fomewhat more 
Jto the north : but an Arab named Eien'Said h2L9 placed it in 3 j^ 
-degrees and 54 minutes. 

t Bayer, Hiftoria Regni Grxcorum Saftriani } and a memoir 
•f Mr. dc Guîgn€8# 

the 
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the arrival of the Jefuits, the Chinefe maintained 
that all the towns of China were fituated in the 
thirty-fixth degree. This is acknowledged even by 
Father Kircher, who adds, that they had no idea 
whatever of longitude *, Thus they muft be al- 
lowed to have been as ignorant of the liiftory of the 
earth, which they fuppofed to be fquare,,as of the 
iky, where they believed the planets to be equally 
elevated with the ftars. 

It muft be confeffed that the Romans, for fome 
time, did really ufe a folar dial, formed for the lati- 
tude of Catania, without perceiving their error. 
Rome however had not then beenbuilt more than three 
hundred and four years ; and that term is very in- 
fufficîent for any nation to acquire even the firft prin- 
ciples of aftronomy. But when the Chinefe fell 
into fuch abfurdities, they had already exifted as a 
nation, according to their authentjic annals, during 
more than three thoufand years. 

As to the obfervatory of the province of Ho-nan^ 
it deferves to be placed, with the fabulous palace of 
the emprefs Ta-kia, among the edifices which never 
exifted. Father Martini is the only perfon who af- 
ferts that the town of Teng-fing-hien contains a pro- 
digious rule of brafs, placed perpendicularly on a 
plate of the fs^me metal ; and he then proceeds to 
fpeak of a tower, built near three thoufand years 
ago, where the pretended Chinefe aftronomer Tcheou^ 
Kong obferved the movements of the heavenly 
bçdies, This huge rule and plate of brafs have 

* China lUuflratay p. 102. Iq follp. 

Ç 3 been 
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been changed by Father 4u Halde înto a fimple in* 
ftrument, and Mr. Boyfen, when fpeaking of the 
town of Ten^'fong'hiçn^ mentions nothing more 
than the tower. Thus we find the obfervatory dif-« 
appears entirely, except a few heaps of ftones, which 
are fuppofed to have belpnged \o fomeihing of the 
kind : but if the learned of Europe had an oppor- 
tunity of vifiting the fpot, they might be at a lofs 
to find thofe ruins, as well as the extraordinary 
things introduced by Father Martini to embellifh his 
book. The whole work, indeed, is fo fliamefully 
încorreâ:, that it might with more propriety be called 
a coUeftion of common reports than an Atlas. 

If China contained any monuments of great an- 
tiquity, we might expeO: to find them among the 
tombs of the emperors. But being all formed of 
wood, they have difappcared entirely, either from 
the effefts of time, humidity, or fire. It is cuf- 
tomary to have them furrounded with thick forefls 
of cypreffes, or thofe firs called by Mr. Ofbeck 
abies SinenfiSj which are devoted to the flames by 
the people, whenever they become difcontented with 
the reigning dynafty. Befides, when the robbers 
grow powerful, and fpread themfelves over the can- 
tons, where any imperial tombs are found, they pil- 
lage them fo completely, that even the roofs are not 
left flapdirig. The hiftory of China frequently men- 
tions fuch difafters, which cannot be avoided, be- 
caufe the Miao, if formed in the midft of towns, 
would foon transform them into burying-grounds. 
The princes, the governors, and thç great manda- 
rines. 
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tines, muft have their places of fepulture (haded with 
trees, planted in quincunx to a very great diftance, 
and much foil fit for culture has been wafted, to 
gratify this obftinacy. 

An Egyptian law, preferved by Plato, declares 
that no perfon fhould be buried on any fpot capable 
of producing a tree. We know to a certainty, that 
the Pharaohs, even to the dynafty of the Saitae, 
conformed themfelves to this wife regulation; for 
not even a (hrub could be planted either in the en- 
virons of the pyramids, or around the royal fepul- 
chres of Thebes. But ^his is not the only circum- 
ftance, in which the two nations differ with regard 
to their funeral ceremonies ; for in general they are 
void of every kind of analogy. 

However defirous we maybe of knowing the fpe- 
cies of archîteâure, and tafte of ornaments, exhi* 
bited on the tombs of the Chinefe emperors, yet 
unfortunately no fuch information is to be ex* 
peeled from the accounts of the Jefuits. All 
they have written on that fubjeft can be con- 
fidered only as a colleûion of fiâions ; and to prove 
this, we fhall, however unwillingly, infert here the 
defcription given by Father du Halde of the pre- 
tended tomb of Schi'chuan-di : 

This prince^ fays he, chofe for his fepulchre the 

mount Ly. He caufed it to be hollowed out^ as one may 

fay^ even to the centre of the earth. Above^ he created 

a maufolaum^ which refemblcd a mountain^ five hun* 

dred feet highy and at leafl half a league in circum^ 

ferencen In the middle was a rich coffin j and around 

C 4 it 
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it werç. lamfs a?id flambeaux^ kept burning with hwrnuj^ 
fat. Within the tomb, on onç Jide, appear£d a vajl 
lake of quickfilyer, on which were feen many birds of 
gold an^dfilver : while thç other fide exhibited a com-^ 
fleie affortment of furniture and arms. Thoufands of 
precious jewels were flawed here and there. It 
had cofl not only immenfe fums of money, hut 
likewife the lives of many perfons ; for hefides the 
fervants of the palace, who fuffered death, upwards. 

often thoufand workmen were buried there alive 

All at once the people, who could no longer fupport 
the yoke, f-ew to arms. Hang-fi demolijhed the vafl 
inclofures. The coffin fiill remained ; until ajloepherd, 
it is faid, when looking for a fir ay fheep in the midjh. 
cf the ruins, let fall fome fparks of fire which cqn^^ 
fumed them altogether *. 

Such a defcription does not defervc to be feverely 
frriticifed, becsiufe whoever reads it with the fmalleft 
re^eSion muft be fufEciently difgufted. Thofe lamps 
îvîth human greafç, and birds of gold fvvimraing on^ 
mercury within a tomb, are fuch childifh prodigies, 
that our moft wretched writers of romance would 
fcarcely înfert them among fairy-tales. Father ^u 
Ilalde might furely have exaggerated, in a far more 
ingenioys manner, concerning China. 

Through this cloud of fables, however, we dif- 
ppver two certain fafts : in the firft place, the tomb 
muft have been 'wood, from its being deftrpyed by 
fire; and we perceive likewife that unfortunate 
vretches were flaughtered on fuch occafions. 

? Defcription of China, voL u. 

" ■•■■' ■■ ■• The 
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Tke emperor ^chi-chuan-di defcendtsd from ^ 
Çlhinefe family of Tzin^ and hated the Tartars, with 
whom he was frequently at war. Thus, it could not 
be from them, that he had borrowed the cuftom of 
immolating human vidims ; but he found it already 
pftablifhed in China, where it is continued at the 
prefent day. Even the Jefuits authorife us to enter- 
tain great and melancholy fufpicions on that head, 
when they fay that the emperor Can-bi made a law 
to prevent the pr^âice of facrificing Haves at the de- 
ceafe of princes pf the blood ; and yet, fome time 
after, women were ftrangled at the obfequies of Ta^ 
foang^ brother to the emperor Can-bL This execu-p 
tion is fp recent, that living witneffes of the faâ: 
jnight now be found at Pekin. Confidering the ob^ 
ftinacy of the Chinefe in perfifting to deftroy their 
j:hildren with a brutal ferocity fo well known, it \% 
^certainly |iot very aftoniihing to find them continue 
ing to immolate human viftims. Unenlightened as 
they are by philofophy, it is as difficult for them to 
xnake any progrefs in morality, as in the arts and 
fciences. At the funerals pf private people, flatues 
pf paper, reprefenting male and feinale fervants, are 
always thrown into the fire ; and we may prefume, 
^hat this ceremony was invented by poor people, who 
had no Haves to facrifice at their interments. Indeed 
we can eafily conceive that few, except the emperors 
and princes, were in a fituation to make fuch coftly 
offerings. Mr. le Gentil obferves on this occafion, 
in his Voyage round the Worlds that a great mixture 
pf Indian cuftoms i$ perceptible at the funerals of 

a the 
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the Chinefe. In fad their religion is a chaos of prac- 
tices, adopted partly from the Indians, and ftill raor^ 
perhaps from the Scythians, who, according to Hero- 
dotus, always interred fome flaves and concubines 
with the corpfe of their fovereign. This is very 
conformable to the dreadful fcenes exhibited under 
Can-hi at the obfequies of Ta-vang. 

The paffion of the Chinefe for the number nine 
muft likewife be counted among the fupçrftitions 
they have in common with the Tartars. Many 
fteeples, or towers of nine (lories, are feen through- 
out the whole country, merely from a whimfical in- 
clination for this number. The fame circumftance 
gives rife to the humiliating ceremony of bowing 
nine times, on approaching the throne of the em- 
perors of China ; and we learn from the hiftory of 
Cenps-^Kan^ that it was likçwifç eftablifhçd at the 
court of that prince *. 

Among all the towers of nine ftories in China, 
not one is built of porcelain, as fome amplifiers have 
aflerted in their relations. What gave rife to this 
fable is a fteeple in the neighbourhood of Nankin, 
in erecting which the Tartars employed bricks of a 
quality rather better than ordinary, and imprefled 
with figures by pieans of moulds. Father du Halde, 
after giving a kind of defcrip^on of this building» 
which he embelliflies as much as poflible, by adopt- 
ing the ftyle of Father le Comte, finifhes with thefq 
çxpreffions ; Thisj fays he, is ivhcit the Chinefe call 
thç Porcelain Tower j although perhaps fome of our 

♦ Pçtit de h, Çrpxx, Hift. de Gengis-kan. 

Europeans 
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Europeans might qffeSl to Jiyle tithe Tower of Brick *. 
Thofe, who give it that name, are furely far from 
being blamcable ; for not afinglepiece of any thing 
like porcelain can be found in the whole edifice. 

This tower is remarkable for a degree of folidity, 
very uncommon in the buildings of that country ; 
and, in fad, it was not conftrufted by the Ghinefe, 
but by Koublai'Katii in commemoration of his con- 
queft. On this account it has always been refpeâed 
by the Mandhuis, while many others in the vicinity 
of Nankin were pillaged and deftroyed, when that 
town was taken. Even the Tartars themfelves, aU 
though defirous of preferving more fevere difcipline, 
could not then reftrain their viftorious troops ; who, 
SIS the Chinefe pretend, among other excefles le- 
velled the royal fepulchres and fet fire to the facred 
groves. Anciently, indeed, prodigious traâs planted 
with cypreffes, ferved there as an inclofure to fome 
wooden edifices. But it cannot be confidered as a 
great misfortune, that fuch forefts, equally ufelels 
both to gods and men, ihould be reduced to aflies, 
that the foil, as is now really the cafe, might ferve 
for tillage. NieuhoflP, who vifited Nankin foon after 
this event, found tranquillity already re-eftablifhed in 
that town. We muft therefore confider as fabulous 
what Father le Comte has related of the Tartars 
having carried all the Chinefe women to market in 
facks J where he pretends they were fold, without 
diftinftion of age or rank, to the higheft bidders. 
îî§ even adds, that thofe, >yho perceived any figns 

^ Pefcrlptlon of China, vol. u^ 

of 
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of decrepitude on the unfortunate beings they had 
purchafed in this manner, threw them without 
mercy into the river. This ftory feems to be founded 
folely on the cuftom of the Tartars, when they gain 
Z battle, of cutting off the ears of the dead, and 
filling nine facks* We know how often they prac- 
tifed the fame thing in Poland ; as well as in Bo- 
hemia, at the defeat of the duke Henry, near Lig- 
nitz, in the year one thoufand two hundred and 
forty-two. Some corps of Eleuths and Calmucs 
having been vanquiihed by the emperor of China in 
one thoufs^nd fix hundred and ninety-fix, he ordered 
their long hair to be cut off, and coUeâed likewife 
into nine facks. 

The Brick-Tower of nine ftories, concerning 
which we have already fpoken, is garniihed on thq 
outfide, like many dthers, with rows of fmall bells^ 
and the noife they produce, when ihaken by the 
wind, is very difagreeable. Some have pretended 
that thefe chimes refembled what was feen on an 
Etrufcan monument fomewhere near Clufium ; and 
the Etrufcans, they add, were clofely connefted with 
the Egyptians, whofe works they copied continually. 
But we (hould obferve, that Pliny gives us very 
plainly to underftand, that the monument of Clufium 
never exifted. We are therefore at a lofs. to know 
whether Varro amufed himfelf with inventing this 
iable, or had really extraâed what he relates from 
Ibme obfçure romiançç *• ITie idea of ^iny great 

* Pliny appears to infinuate that the defcrîptîon of the monu-- 
ment of Clufium was taken from th^t çoUed^ion of fableai which he 
calls faiuU Etrufca. 

inters 
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intercourfe between the Egyptians and Etrufcans 
feems to be founded entirely on a paflage of Strabo, 
badly interpreted, added to the opinion of fome mo- 
dem Italians* The Abbe Winckelman could not dif- 

cover any refemblance whatever in the monuments of 
thofe two nations, who, according to all appear- 
ances, were as little conneâed as the Laplanders and 
the Spaniards. 

The Chinefe, perfuaded that nothing in architec* 
ture can be more magnificent than their tower of 
nine ftories, are conftantly forming modela of fuch 
building about two feet high, and covered with mo^ 
ther of pearl. They endeavour to difpofe of fuch 

baubles to European merchants, taking care to add 

• 

a certain number of thofe fmall flatues, called idols 
by the miflionaries, but known to us by the name of 
Chinefe figures. They are certainly intended to reprc- 
fent tutelary genii, and local divinities j for the nume- 
rous fteeples, concerning which travellers have pro* 
pofed fo many conjeâures, can be nothing but pago- 
das. Thence the alarm is fpread, in cafe of fire, and on 
thefe the hours are indicated by fand-glafTes, which 
are however far from being exaâ. Prior to the 
year one thoufand five hundred and fixty, not one 
good fun-dial could be found in all China : neither 
were any of the lettered there acquainted with the 
firft principles of gnomonics, or capable, fays Father 
Greflon, of calculating a meridian ifaade« 

With regard to the Pai-leou^ generally believed to 
be triumphal arches, not one of them approaches 
what we call the New Gothic ; and the greater part^ 

as 
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as Father le Comte acknowledges, do not defervè 
confideration *. Yet the paffion of the Chinefe fot 
thofe buildings is very great ; and the fmallefl towns 
waftc much timber in that way, which would be 
much better employed in conftrufting huts for thofe , 
miferable Troglodytes, concerning whom we fhall 
have occafion to fpeak hereafter. It is neceflary to 
remark, that this was far from being the tafte of the 
Egyptians, who never had even a veftige of any tri* 
umphal arch, imtil after the conqueft of the Greeks, 
or rather of the Romans. What is feen in the en- 
."virons of Enfene, or Antinoopolisy is a work of the 
emperor Adrian ; and to me it appears to be no- 
thing niore than a portico. 

Among the PaUeou of China, none can be con- 
fidered, either from their ftrufture or charaûers, as 
very ancient ; and Father du Halde confiders the in- 
Jcription on the brazen column, erefïed, according 
.to him, about the year fifty of our era, as furpaffing 
m antiquity all other monuments of the empire f . 
But that pillar, fuppofed to be feen on the frontiers 
of Tonquin, appears very fufpicious : no traveller 
can fay any thing with certainty further than that 
the Tonquinefe have covered it, as we are told, with 
a heap of ftones ; and confequently indeed not much 
is to be feen. Befides, when we attend to that long 
fuGcef&on of ages mentioned by all the chronicles of 
China, it muft be allowed, that an infcription of 
one thoufand feven hundred years is very modern- 

• New Memoii*8 on China, letter îiî, 
t Defcnptlon of Chinai vol. u 
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No circumftance has enabled us to form any judg- 
ment on fome charafters, faid to be found on the 
Van-ly^czin ; but if they have not been added, when 
the wall received fome repairs, we muft confider 
them as more ancient than the column of brafs. 

Great fimplicity prevails in the interior of the 
Chinefe houfes, as well as throughout the other 
defpotic ftates of Afia ; where the poverty of the 
people and continual diftrufts prevent the acquifition 
of much furniture. Riches are there buried in the 
earth, rather than expofed to fuch riiks ; and the 
fame utenfils are employed to various purpofes« 
Yet neither in Turkey, nor Perfia, are fuch miferablc 
families to be found as in China, where they are 
deftitute of all the conveniencies of life. Exclufive 
of thofe, who in the fouthern provinces live entirely 
on fifh, and remain conftantly in their barks without 
clothes of any kind, many have nothing more than 
holes in the earth for their habitation. Thirty 
/ys from Ho-lou after having pafled Tcbang^nan^ 
fays Father Fontaney, whole families of Chi- 
nefe are feen living in grottos ; for China alfo, he 
adds, has its Troglodytes*. Not far beyond the 
town of Ping-tengy great numbers inhabit caverns 
ten or twelve feet broad and twenty long, one of 
which frequently contains feveral families. 

It is credible that thefe Troglodytes, rendered at 
times defperate by this mifery, aflbciate with the rob- 
bers and certain bands of men who wander with 
fome few flocks in the interior provinces, where no 

• Journal of Travels ftom Pektn to Klan^-tcheou* 
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figns appear of agriculture. Theîr mode of liviii^ 
may be rendered more evideht by the example of 
thofe Nomades in Spain ^ who wander with their cat- 
tle from Lerida in Catalonia to the very plains of An- 
dalufia, without finding the fmalleft obftrùÊlion in all 
that prodigious diftancc. It is ealy to conceive, that; 
in a well-cultivated country, this could hot be per- 
mitted, and that fuch flocks muft feed only on deferted 
fields or barren landSj where no perfoii is intereftedf 
to have the limits afcertained. In the vaft folitude^ 
of China, and even in thofe ©f Tartary, f he monks 
of fdme temples and bonzeries have foimed com- 
inodious dwellings, aiid aditiirable gardens watered! 
by rivulets, which are conduced from the motintainaf 
in attifitial cafcades. Thefe hermits, who are ho-: 
thing better than thofe of Europe, could not fleej^ 
brie night at their eafe, if the banditti of Chifta were 
lefs religious : but they tefpeS: the pagddas, or pil- 
lage them only in the greateft ektretnity. It is be- 
fides poflible, that the holy men, who inhabit them,' 
being in cotrefpôndenicé with the rdbbers, aîfift 
în concealing their plunder. In this likewife a re* 
femblance is found with the mohafterie$ in the de-^ 
ferts of Spain and Portugal } and we may therefore 
pronounce \^oe to that country, which contains wan- 
dlering fhepherds and hermits. 

Near the principal towns of China, fofme villages? 
here and there have houfes covered with tiles. On 
Advancing into the centre of the country, the beft 
buildings are wretched cottages of mud, thatched 
with rulhes, and in many towns of the fécond rank 

clay 
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V:1ay alone is ufed for the walls of thé dwellings. As 
the Chinefe have never fucceedcd in glafs-work, no- 
thing of the kind i^ fecn even in the windows of 
their palaces; The faloon, where the emperor Can-^ 
hi gave audience to the Ruffian ambaflador, fays 
Brandt, had wretched preparations of paper to ad- 
tait the light * ; becaufe the glafs-houfes eftabliflicd 
by that prince were then, and are ftill, incapable of 
producing any thing to anfwer that purpofe. In 
fome provinces waxed filks, fhells, and mother-of- 
^earl, are ufed for windows. This likewife is the cafe 
in the cathedral of Goa : but fuch fubftances admit 
very little light, becaufe they are lefs tranfparent 
than horn, or the fpecular ftonc of the ancients, of 
which fome fragments are preferved in the churches 
iof Italy» 

It IS curious enough to fee the Chinefe forming ar. 
tificiaf rocks in what they call gardens; and then 
aiking Europeans, if their artifts could produce any 
thing fo magnificent. They might be anfwered, 
that to heap up ftones at random requires neither 
genius, art, induftry, tafte, nor any notion of the 
beautiful and ufeful. They would therefore adt more 
wifely by fowing fuch fpots with rice or wheat, to 
tender famine lefs fatal in China. We are aflured 

• Bcfchreibung elncr groflcn Chinefifchcn Relfe. — Brandt fays 
likewife that this faloon had no ceiling of any kind, fo that the 
roof was leen in the apartment, as in mod of the Chinefe build- 
ingfy of which a tent has evidently been the model. The pillars, 
it (hould be remarked, are not always round, but frequently cut 
into five and feven faces. 

VOL. n. • D that 
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that the empire contains two thoufand mountain^ ; 
and nothing can be more foolifh thaii to augment the 
number, inftead of endeavouring to render the coun- 
try more level. Every perfon knows, without our 
dwelling on the circumftance here, that neither the 
Chinefe quarter, nor that of the Tartars in Pekin, 
contains any temples or public edifices fiiperior in 
ftrudure or magnificence to tbofe of the other towns. 
The emperor, who alone has the privilege of offering 
folemn facrifices to the genii of the Iky, the earthy 
the mountains, rivers, .and valleys, never perform^ 
the ceremony but under tents. This cuftom, which 
ihould be confidered as very ancient, is likewife con^ 
formable to what we have faid concerning the primi- 
tive ftate of the Chinefe, when they were wont to 
encamp like the Tartars. The tents employed for 
thefe facrifices, are pitched during the days of the 
folemnity in the Tien-tangj and the Ti-tang ; and 
they are afterwards prefcrved with the facred vafes 
and tablets. Two particular houfes are deftined to 
receive them : the one, confecrated to the genius of 
the fky, is round ; and the other, facred to the 
genius of the earth, is fquare, according to the ad- 
mirable cofmography of Han-li^ and the profound 
knowledge of the lettered in China. They all 
agreed that our world is a cube, and not a globe ; 
and the architefts were obliged of courfe to comply 
in the bed manner they could with the decifion. 
Mr. Chambers, who did not attend to thefe circum- 
ftances, is greatly deceived, when he compares the 
Chinefe pavilions to the monopteral temples of the 

ancients. 
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ïincients. By fuch extravagant inferences, all the 
jparts of Grecian architeâure m^ht be difcovered in 
the palace of Pekin, as it is defcribed by Ifbrant 
Ides. Befides, Mr. Chambers does not feem to have 
been informed of a faâ relating to the pagodas of 
JR7, fecn in China : we are affured by a traveller, that 
their plan and interior difpofition refemble almoft in 
«very point thofe of the pagodas of Hindooftan, Thug 
it is fcarcely to be doubted, that this mode of .build- 
ing was unknown to the Chinefe, prior to the intro* 
duâion of the worfhip of Fo^ the epoch of which is 
lefs ancient than our prefent era. Even admitting 
that. Lao'kium had made a journey to India, as might 
well have happened, it is certain that he did not efta- 
blifh the true religion of that country in China. 

The ftate of architeâure among the Egyptians is 
an immenfe fubjeâ ; but we ihall endeavour to include 
in a few pages what feems moft interefting. Thofe 
people were always building : one great work pro- 
duced another ftiil more prodigious ; and if fortune 
had preferved them from the yoke of the Perfians and 
of the Greeks, they would have endeavoured to level 
the mountains of Thebais, rather than remain idle* 
All their obeliiks are fo much alike, that when they 
have no charaâers, it is very difficult to diftinguifli 
them one from another. It feems ftrange, that they 
did not grow weary of rearing fuch monuments ; and 
yet among their laft kings we find Amafis and Neâa- 
nebus, continuing thofe laborious undertakings with 

as much ardor^ as any of their numerous prede^ 
ceiTors 

9 2 Mn 
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Mr. Le Roy muft be deceived, when he pretendsfj 
that the ruftic fiied had been adopted by the Egyptians^ 
in the fame manner that Vitruvius fays it ferved among 
the Greeks, as a model for the moft fupcrb edifices 
on earth*. Every thing tends to prove that the 
Egyptians, prior to their being united as a nation^ 
lived like Troglodytes in the caverns of Ethiopia* 
Thus a grotto, rather than a cottage, muft have af- 
forded the firft notions of their architeâure. The 
favages of Greece, on the contrary, from the diver- 
iity of foil and climate, which in fuch cafes has a 
great influence, were under the neceffity of ereâing 
huts. No refentblance therefore ever exifted be- 
tween the roofs of the Grecian temples and thofe of' 
the Egyptians ; and as the latter were entirely flat, 
they could not have been copied after the rujiic Jloed 
of Vitruvius. 

Pharaoh Amafis caufed a huge piece of hollow' 
tock to be brought from the vicinity of Elephantis, 
and placed it before the portico of the temple of 
Minerva in the town of Sais. The Greeks, who com-^ 
pofed words at will, called the interior of this ftone a 
momlithe chamber ; and the firft idea of fuch an apart* 
ment muft evidently have been taken from a grotto. 

When we refleâ on the prodigious excavations, 
made continually by the Egyptians in their moun<^ 
tains, and the Angular prediledtion of the priefts for 
thofe caverns, where they paflfed the greater part of 
their lives, it is no longer doubtful, that, in former 
times, they had lived like Troglodytes, Thence arc 

Ruint of the nobleft Monutnents of Greece, vol. i. 
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daived Hkewife all the characteriftics of their 
edifices ; feme feem to be faûîtîous rocks, where 
the walls exceed twenty-four feet in thicknefs ; and 
pillars of more than thirty feet in circumference are 
not at all uncommon. If any thing can be com* 
pared to what thefe extraordinary people ereâed on ) 
the furface of the earth, it mud be their fubterra* 
jxeous labors. Some ancient authors had good in- 
formation, that different apartments were conftruâed - 
an hundred ajid fixty feet below the pyramids, com* 
municating with each other by pafTages, to which 
Ammianus IVf arcellinus has given the Greek name 
oi fyringes *. The only one of thefe now known is 
that leading through the moft northern of all the 
pyramids ; and it becomes every year more imper- 
feûj from the rolling in of fand and ruins. Yet 
JProfper Alpin affures us, that, about the year one 
thoufand five hundred and eighty-five, a man, hav* . 
îng defcended there with a corapafe, arrived at the 
place where the way divides into twq, ramifications, 
one taking a fouthern, and the other ati eaftern di- 
reâion. This could no longer be traced by Maillet, 
Grèves, Thevenot, Vanfleb, and Father Sicard, who 
came many years latex ; and as to Belo, his negli« 
gence in defcribing this monument is fuch,^ that whs^t 
he relates does not deferve a perufal f . 

Herodotus knew beyond a doubt that, after de<» 
fcending below ground, a perfon cpuld pafs iiito the 

• Lib. xxii. 

t In the 228th page of his Olftrvaihru he makes th^ (hell of 
the great py^ramid twice as lojig as it really is% 
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apartments of the pyramid of the labyrinth. A» 
this is exa£Uy the cafe in that of Memphis» the in- 
terior difpofition of which is perfeâly well known at 
the prefent day, we have every reafon to believe, that 
th€ fame mode of conftruâion was common to the 
other monuments of that kind. They all muft have 
had fubterraneous vaults, and fecret paiTages, like 
that difcovered in the thirtieth degree of latitude, 
which ever fince the time of Pliny has been impro- 
perly taken for a pit. Tet no water could poffibly 
enter there, any more than into the catacombs of 
Sahara^ where the ground is ftill lefs elevated ; for 
all thefe excavations are formed in calcareous fub- 
ftances, where no humidity can remain* Strabo ha& 
indicated a Serapeum^ or chapel of Serapis, amidil 
the moving fands to the weft of Memphis, which 
appears to have beed the real fpot where the mouths 
of the different galleries, leading below the pyramids 
of Gizeb^ were united. 

Among the crypts and grottos of Heptanomis and 
Thebais, thofe of Alyi and Hipponon are large enough 
to contain a thoufand horfes : we know thofe of Speos 
Artemidos^ of Hieracon^ Selinon^ Antaopolis^ and SilJUi ; 
as well as the fyringes, or fubterraneous paflages 
mentioned by Paufanias, in the vicinity of the vocal 
ftatue *. But although travellers meet with others 
every day, they have not yet difcovered the one hun- 
dredth part of fuch excavations. We cannot haw- 
ever admit entirely the tradition, credited in ancient 
tunes, which reported that the whole town of Thebes 

^ Lib. i. in Attic* cap. 42. 

was 
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was fituated over crypts, and that their ramifications 
extended under the bed of the Nile *. What might 
have given credit to this is the circumftance of cer* 
tain grottos being really feen on the banks of the 
river, between KorTta and Habou^ where it is feid the 
firft kings of Egypt were wont to lodge, prior to the 
building of Thebes» 

To the north-weft of Korna are thofe excavaticms, 
called by the Arabs Biban-eUMoluL Concerning the 
purpofe to which they were deftined no doubt was 
ever entertained either by the ancients or the mo- 
derns. They are in h& the tomb& of the firft dynaf- 
ties, or royal families ; and thofe, wha place the bo- 
dies of the ancient Pharaoh& in the pyramids, are 
egregioufly miftaken. At Bibanrel-Moluk not one 
(ingle ftone has the leaft of a pyramidkal- figure ; and 
this confirms us in the opinion, that none of the 
chambers in the pyramids of M^empbis ever contained 
any mummies : but they were placed many feet be% 
low the foundation of thofe edifices, the form of 
which, in the Egyptian worfhip, had no cefemblauce 
to that of the tombs. 

Some of the grottos we have mentioned, contained 
embalmed bodies, and they were generally kept in an 
upright pofture, as occupying leaft fpace. That rule 
feems indeed to. have been always obferved,. except 
with the kings, who lay at full length in the farco- 
phagi. We muft not give entire credit, as fome 
have done, to a paflage of Silius halicus ; which be^^ 
Ades does not concern the attitude of the munuxiies 

Fliii. Hill, Nat. UIk x^yu cap. 14. 
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in the cells, but the manner of placing them m tlui 
houfes. This bad poet wifhes tpjnfinuate, without 
any appearance of truth, that the Egyptians aflem- 
bled their dead around the tables of the living *. 

Egypt had likewife caverns, which were pever ufed 
as fepulchres : fuch was that of Diana, or the Speos. 
ArtemidoSy ftill feen at BenuHafan \ and the figures, 
fculptured there, have certainly not been executed 
by the Greeks. Many others of the fame kind were 
cut in the rocks of Ethiopia f; where, we leara 
from Bermudez, the priefts initiated, or offered 
facrifices, and even retired to ftudy J. We have 
been told of a certain Pancrates, who did not leave 
thofe dreary abodes during a period of twenty-four 
years ; and it is generally fuppofed, that Orpheus, 
Eumolpus, and Pythagoras, were admitted there like- 
wife. 

On confidering this mode of ftudying under 
ground, it no longer appears aftoniihing, that the 
priefts contracted the habit of throwing a my^erious 
veil over all their real or imaginary knowledge. 
Thus, in many circumftaijices, it is as difficult to de- 
termine the extent of their erudition, as that of their 



M^ptla tellus. 



Contfti odorats pofî funus Jlantia hujîo 

Corpora ; ^ à merits exfanguem haud feparat timbram. Lib. xîu. 
r|* Alvarez, Rerum iEthiopicar. 

X PropheU JEgyptiorum non permtttunt ut metalR c^rttficeSffcuIpto* 

refqttc Deos reprefenient, ne a recepta aheant forma \ fed illudunt vulgo^ 

dum in templorum atriis accipitrum ihidumque rofira fculp't curant^ 

fubeunies interea facra fubterranea qua profundu ijkrum mjfleriu 

^lanunto funt. S nf I us* 

ignorance ; 
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^orance ; and therefore fuch oppofite judgment^ 
have been formed concerning their philofophy, which 
fbme confine to a very fmall fcale, while others con« 
^der it as almoft boundlefs : but it is truly interefting 
to obferve, that the cuftom of retiring into cells, 
praûifed by the pricfts, gave rife to the myfteries of 
^tiquity. Without this, none perhaps would ever 
Jjave been invented j and wherefoever thofe of Egypt 
-were received, the mode of celebrating them in ca* 
verns was likewife adopted, until the inftitutioa be-^ 
came at length eiTentially changed. Bifliop Warbur- 
ton led all Europe into errors, concerning the pre- 
tended fecret revealed to the perfons initiated ia 
Egypt, becaufe he confidered the letter, faid to be 
written by Alexander to his mother, as authentic. 
In faâ it was the invention of fome Chriftian;: 
and a grofler fraud was never praftifed. Mr. Sil- 
houettiez who tranflated thefe fragments of Warbur- 
tCn, fhould have perceived the ridiculoufnefs of pla- 
cing in Egypt a high-prieft called Leon* Never before 
the conqueft of Alexander did any Egyptian prieft 
bear that name ; and it would not be more abfurd to 
pretend that an emperor of China was called Charles 
Martel ^. Much more might be faid here, concern- 
ing the fuppofed letter, were it not now allowed to 
be apocryphal by all the learned of Europe. Befides, 
how could the initiated be told, that the gods of 
Egypt had been mortals, wlien h is known that the 

. • Mr. Silhouette cites this letter of Alexander to refute the 
Abbé Pluobe, who believed the myfteries lyere relative to agricul- 
ture. 

Egyptians^ 
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Egyptians, fo far from ever adoring deified men^ 
held that kind of worfliip in the greateft abhorrence ? 

The myfteries feem to have been originally a fecret 
inftruâion, given only to the priefts, who, prior ta 
their confecration, experienced a panic terror. They 
were afterwards conduced by dark windings ta a 
place very full of light ; and this fuggefled the idea 
of copying the phenomena of thunder and lightning, 
as we have already mentioned in the firft volume of 
thefe refearches. All the priefts of Egypt without 
exception were to be initiated, as Diodorus fays, in 
what were called the myfteries of the god Pan ; and 
not one of them efcaped a panic terror in the obfcu« 
rity of the fubterraneous paflages *«^ 

This tafte for myfteries and emgmas vas introduced 
among the common people, and produced no incon^ 
fiderable effeâ on their charaâer. It cannot be 
denied, that the deputies of the provinces, or 
Nomes, might at times in their aflemblies have 
treated of fuch important matters as required the 
greateft fecrecy : but we muft allow that none, but 
the Egyptians, would ever have thought of affem- 
bling their national reprefentatives in a ^ labyrinth^ 
to which they were conduâed by the moft ob-^ 

* It does not appear that the Egyptians ever revealed the great 
myfteries to any who did not belong to the facerdotal clafs ; ex- 
cept perhaps to Pythagoras* In time, every perfon who was not 
gttOty of fome public crime could obtain admiiiion to the lefler 
myfteries. Thofe vagabonds called Egyptian priefts in Greece 
and Italy required confiderable fums for initiations | and the 
gypfies praâifc fimilar mummeries to obtain money. 

fcure 
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Tcore windings^ as Pliny attefts in pofitive 
tenns*. 

The Chinefe have no word in their language to ex- 
prefs a labyrinth ; becaufe nothing approaches that 
form among all the edifices of their country. It 
may be boldly aflerted, that they are incapable at 
this day of conceiving any idea of fuch a building, 
either from plan or defcription. Even the learned 
of Europe cannot flatter themfelves with having 
formed very accurate notions concerning the lahy. 
rinth ; for although many of its ruins ftill remain, 
yet travellers in general mils the fpot, moft probably 
by direâing their refearches too far towards the weft* 
Paul Lucas, who could not write, and his compiler 
Fourmont, may eafily be ezcufed for miftaking the 
ruins of the caftle of Caron for fragments of that 
fabric ; but it is unpardonable in Father Sicard, and 
Mr. Pococke, to fall into the fame error. T his pre- 
tended caftle of Caron, according to different plans, 
feems to have been a chapel of Serapis, fcarcely one 
hundred feet in length, without any appearance 
either of a pyramid, or labyrinth : while Strabo 
affures us, that thofe perfons, who vifîted the ter* 
race of the labyrinth, faw around them a whole 
country covered with hewn ftones ; and the view was 
terminated by an edifice of a pyramidical form. 

Thus we perceive how many difficulties are en- 
countered by thofe, who ftudy the monuments of a 
country, concerning which the moderns have con« 

* Majortm autan m farfc tranfiius et fer Unchrat. Lib. xxxvi. 
#«p. 13. 
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îpixtà with the ancients to give us falfe ideas. Th<) 
latter indeed were probably deceived by being at the 
difcretion of a fet of men called Interpreters, whofe 
college was eftabliihed in the reign of Pfammeticus ; 
and who might be compared to thofe people called 
Ciceroni at Rome. Philofophers, who were really 
defirous of acquiring information in Egypt, found it 
abfolutely necei&ry to remain there during many 
years, as we find by the example of Pythagoras» 
Eudoxius, and Plato. But travellers, who only went 
and returned, like Herodotus, without knowing a 
word of the language of the country, could learn 
nothing but from the interpreters. Thofe mien per- 
ceiving the inclination of the Greeks for the mar^ 
Tellous, amufed them like children with ftories in<» 
confiftent with common fenfe, and unworthy of the 
xnajefty of biftory» They probably invented the tra- 
ditiijn adopted at this day, which fays that the py« 
ramids were ereâed contrary to the advice of the 
priefts, who protefted in vain againft fuch undertak- 
ings. Yet we fee very plainly, that they were con^ 
ftruâed particularly under the diredion of the facer-^ 
dotal clafs ; by whofe aid they received an exa£t po-. 
fition, either by means of the fhade of a flyle, or 
from obfervations made on fome ftar when pafling the 
meridian. Their real objeft in this was never re-» 
vealed even to Thaïes, concerning whom Pliny aind 
Plutarch relate one very great falfehood : they pretend 
that he taught the Egyptians to meafure the height of 
the pyramids by the ihî^dow, which coi^ld never be 

done 
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ééne in the manner they defcribe *. Thaïes, on ar- 
riving firom Miletus at Heliopalis, was as ignorant as 
poflible, and knew nothing of either mathematics or 
aftronomy ; and the little knowledge he acquired a& 
terwards was entirely due to the priefts of Egypt^ 
whoTe fcholar he had been for many years. Such a 
perfon cannot be fuppofed to have taught his .mailers i 
and we muft conclude for his honor, thaf: no report 
of the kind originated with him ; otherwife his ingra- 
titude would be unpardonable. 

Thofe people have fpoken without refleâion, whd 
pretend that the pyramids received a particular pofi- 
tion, in order to obtain an unchangeable meridian, 
by which obfervàtions might be made to determine 
whether or not the polçs are fubjeâ: to variation. In 
t^at cafe, one pyramid would have been fufficient^ 
inftead of rearing fo many along the whole coaft of 
Libys^ from Memphis to the labyrinth» Neither is 
It true, that they ever ferved as gnomons, whatever 
may have been faid to that effeâ by modern writers : 
the ancients took care never to aiTert any thing 
oi the kind ; perhs^ps from having already had fome 
notion of the confumption of fhade. Solnus, Am^ 
mianus Marcellinus, and Cailiodorius, exprjefs thenv 
lelves indeed in a very improper manner on this 
point ; and all we can conclude from their argu- 

* To obtain the height of a pyramid by its (hadow it is necef^ 
iary to meafure one fide of the bafe and know the middle. An 
Pliny and Plutarch do not reprefent Tl^^es as beginning by thii 
operation, we muft confider what they relate concerning this mat^ 
ter as fabulous. 
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ments amounts to nothing more than that the pyrà* 
mids never caft the fmallefl: ihade at any time of the 
year or day. This, fays Mafcellinus, proceeded 
from the mechanifm of their conftruâion, mechûnici 
rationei but every perfon muft perceive, that his 
mode of reafoning is direâly oppofite to the laws of 
nature •. 

We fliall here endeavour, in a few words, to ex* 
plain this matter. The largeft of the pyramids, 
fituated in twenty-nine degrees fifty minutes and 
fbme féconds north latitude, begins towards the ver- 
Bal equinox to afford no fhadow at mid-day beyond 
its bafe ; and thofe, who then walk round this huge 
mafs of ftones upwards of five hundred feet high, 
never lofe fight of' the fun. The architeâs muft 
have forefeen this effed, proceeding from the pyra- 
midal form of the edifice ; and the meridian fhade 
during one half of the year is confined to the north- 
cm face, without ever reaching the earth. Thus 
nothing more imperfeâ, as a fun-dial, could be in- 
vented than the great pyramid, by which even the 
period of the fummer folftice cannot be afcertained ; 
becaufe the fhadow is then too high to be diftinâly 
perceived. Yet the celebrated chronologift Vi- 
gnoles fuppofes that the priefts calculated the equl- 

* Solnusy Pdiyhift. cap. 4.2. — ^Am. Marcel. Hlft. lib. 22.— - 
Cai&dor. Variarum» lib. 7. As Solnus appears to have been the 
£rft propagator of this error, we (hall quote his own exprei&ons t 
FyrEtrndei turret fwU in Mfjfto fq/Hguas uhra ceffttudinan ommm^ 
^^ fieri manupoffit^ itaquc menfuram umtrarum egreffif nulla* baheni 
umbrau 
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ttoxes by means of the pyramids * ; but he would ne- 
ver have formed this opinion, had his plans of thofe 
monuments been as exad, and his maps of Egypt as 
good, as thofe now publi(hed. 

It fliould be remarked, that the Egyptians obferved 
no determined proportion between the breadth of 
the bafe, and the height of the pyramids. As their 
di mentions varied fo confiderably, no idea could be 
had of having recourfe to them, in order to find out 
the equinoâial days; which, according to Macro- 
bius, were indicated by fimple ftyles^ or, as others 
pretend, by water-clocks. One hGt was entirely un« 
known to Vignoles : the pyramid, called el Harem el 
Kieber el Koubli by the Arabs, has a bafe much 
broader, in proportion to its height, than the great 
pyramid of Memphis. Thus beginning much fooner 
than the other to cafl: no fhade at mid-day, it cannot 
ferve in any manner to indicate the equinoxes. Be- 
fides, it may be appofite to aik, what means were em« 
ployed by the priefts of Thebes^ who had no pyra- 
mid in all their country, whatever Abulfeda has af- 
ferted to the contrary ; and yet their college was the 

* De Annîf ^gyptîac. in MlfccU. Berolin. torn. îy. It if 

merely an efFeâ of chance that the great pyramid begina towards 

the equinox to confume its (hadow at noon ; for in fome of the 

others this phenomenoo is obfervable feoner. We can fay with 

certainty that the greateft meridian (hade of the pyramid of 

Ci%eb and all the reft indicates the winter folftice : but it muft 

have been yery difficult to afcertain that of the fummer ; and be- 

iides» all fuch obfcrratiom were rendered inaccurate by the pen- 

■mbnu 
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foft in Egypt, as well for aftronomkal knowledge, as 
in point of antiquity. 

. We muft hot therefore attribute views t6 thé 
Egyptians^ which they could not have entertained 
without difcdvering a total want of common fenfe. 
For furely a fimple dial-pin is better adapted to aflford 
cxadt indications in fuch matters, than any mafs^ 
%srhere the fliad^ muft be fd greatly impaired. 

The pyramids, as well as the obeli&s, were monu* 
ments ereâed in honor of the Being who enlightens 
the univerfe ; and this determined the priefts to give 
them a particular pofition; Sepulchral cells might 
have been conftruûed within thefe edifices, fufEcient 
to contain the bodies of all the royal family. Yet 
only two apartments are hitherto difcovered, and 
one Angle cheft, which, in oppofition to the opinion 
of Strabo, many enlightened travellers, fuch as 
BoÊlor Shaw, do not conceive to be a farcophagus^ 
where any carcafe was ever depofited i and, in rea- 
lity, the thing is very improbable* Endlefs conjec- 
tures have been hazarded ; but hitherto no writeir 
has reflefled, that this chfeft might be what the Egyp- 
tians called the Tomb of OJiris. Many fiich were 
found throughout the whole country ; and the fuper- 
ftition, attached to their conftruftion, confifted in 
inaking the rays of the fun defcend around them^ 
without caufing any fliade on the ground at mid-day^ 
during at leaft one half of the year* This pheno* 
menon continued longeft in the fouthern pyramids of 
Blahon and Haudra^ towards the extremity of the 
plain called Cocbome ; and from their ruinous ftate; 

they 
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they may be confidered as more ancient than thofe of 
Memphis. The latter are thought (till capable of re« 
£(ting the lapfe of five thoufand years, according to 
a calculation formed on the progrefs of their decay 
(ince the days of Herodotus* That hiftorian men- 
tions many figures and characters on the exterior of 
thofe edifices, now no longer vifible ; but Mr. Nor* 
den fpoke without refleâion, when he afierted, in his 
Journey through Nubia, that they were conflruûed 
prior to the invention of hieroglyphics. Such mif« 
takes ihock all notions of hiftory ; and it were to be 
defired, that the greater part of travellers, before 
their departure^ or at leaft after their return, would 
take fome psuns to improve their ftudies* 

The priefls of ancient Egypt^ by determining fo 
very accurately the pofition of the pyramids, have 
enabled us to ifcértain^ that no variation has taken, 
place in the direction of the poles. In vain fhould 
we look on the whole furfacé of our globe for any 
other means of obtaining this informatioUé Had 
Chaldsa ever poflefied edifices equally folid with thofe 
of Egypt» fome prodigious ruins would ftill be found 
there : but from being formed of brick and bitu*» 
men, all the higher parts foon fell afunder; and 
fome remains are difcovered only at a few feet above 
the foundation, where the tenacity of the bitumen 
has been preferved by the humidity. This is moft 
remarkable in a place fuppofed to be the fite of a 
temple of Belus ; but fuch matters do not deferve in« 
veftigation. Befides, in no country do we find Chal* 
daNtn ftatues, or monuments } while all the cabinets 

VOL. II. £ of 
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of Etiro^ are furmfted with Egypttaïi fiintîqûîtïc^/ 
We Tftay confider as the greateft exaggeration whaC 
Ctefias and Diodorus Siculus relate of an obeliik, at-^ 
tributed by them to Semîramîs, of whieh no perforf 
hovirever could fpeak from his own knowledge *^ 
Egypt, on the contrary, muft have exhibited more 
than eighty of the largeft fize. The operatiwi o^ 
erefting them was not very difficuk among people^ 
who, from having tranfported many fuch ûiaffçs, had 
acquired an experience, which Fontana wanted, 
^hen he employed fvz hundred men, and one hun- 
dred and forty horfes, tfpon that of the Vatican; 
The power of the cables and capfbms bdng known^ 
it is calculated, that this force would have been fuf^ 
ficient to raife ten thoufand pound weight n^ore than 
was neceffary on th^t occafionf . As the Egyptian» 
did not ptace their obelifks on fuch elevated pedeftai» 
as thofe fo improperly employed at Rome, they 
might, with four hundred men and eighty borfes, 
have managed any momument of that kind, evea 
with capftans alone^ The flory, told by feme au-^ 
thors, concerning one of the Pharaohs, who, they 
fay, tied bis fon to the top of one of thèfe ftones ta 
make the workmen more cautious, is too notoriouily 
abfurd to require réfutation. By examinii^ atten-» 
tively the form and pofition of the obeliflcs of Egypty 
it is eafy to perceive, that they could never be in- 
tended as gnomons, according to the opinion fo pre^^ 

* Jackjfon» In bis Chronological AatiqukUtf proves that no fuchr 
•belifk ever cxifUd at Babjlon. 
f £pifto!a de Obdifco Romx. 
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talent in Eurc^e; Two were placed at the entra^ce 
of the temples ; and when thofe buildings could ht 
approached by different ways» the number of fuch 
fpirea was augmented in propordonii This is evi- 
dent at the prefent day, in the ruins of the temple 
of Pbylae ; in that of Thebes ; and at the fUppofed 
tomb of Ofymandyas j a word evidently compofed ol 
Menées and Ofiris* 

Thus we find, that nothing like gnonions wad the 
6bjeâ ; otherwife the abfurdity is evident of placing 
them fo near each other» that their ifhadows muft fre-» 
quently be confounded together. Befides^ the upper 
part^ called the pyramidium^ could nut give any pre- 
icife indication without the addition of a ^lobe, Uk^ 
that enlployed at Rome under Auguftus and Con* 
ftantius. Nothing of the Idnd however is m^itionçd 
by any ancient s^iithor, as having been praâifed by 
the Egyptians ; and we fee, by the paintings taken 
Ironi the ruins of Herculaneum^ and ftill better by 
the Paleftrina Mofaic, that the obeliiks are inva* 
ti^bly reprefented without a globe, or any place to 
iofert a ftyle, or bar. When a Roman^ named Maxi- 
mus, was prefeâ of Egypt, he cut away the point, in 
brder to place a globe on the obeliik of Alexandria ; 
and this muft have appeared to the Egyptians as. facii- 
tegc. Thus the members of the Academy of Infcrip». 
iions at Paris were v^ ill informed, when they in^dç 
their report to the Academy of Sc^encesj relative ta 
the antiquity of fupporting globes virith obeliiks * : 
for fuch was never the praâice of the Egyptians;. 

^ Memoirs of the Academy- of Infaiptioni, v^L iii. 

£ 2 Apion^ 
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Apîon, the grammarian, indeed pretends, thar 
Mofes placed concave hemifpheres on pillar?» inilead 
of obelilks ; btrt he fpeaks like a perfon altogether 
ignorant of the matter > and Jofep? us who was a 
flill worfe rcafoner, and more ignorant in natural 
pbilofophy, refutes hitn by the moil pitiful argu- 
ments. Vitruvius, Cleomedes, Macrobius, and Mar-? 
tianus Capella, defcribe the folar time-keepers, ufed in 
Egypt, by which Eratofthenes meafured, or verified 
the meafure of the earth*. According to them, 
they were really concave hemifpheres, with a ftyle 
raifed perpendicularly in the middle ; but it is truly 
ridiculous to jaftify Apion, by fuppofing that they 
could be placed on the top of obeli&s, or high pil- 
lars, where no perfon, without the aid of a ladder, 
could obferve the declination of the fhadow, AU 
though the priefts frequently had recourfe to thefe 
inftrumcnts, they efteemed ftill more their hydro- 
fcopes or water-clocks, becaufe they could employ 
them during the night in aflronomical obfervations* 
Yet it is difficult to believe Orus Apollo, when he 
fays that they emptied themfelves precifely in an 
equinoâial day f • 

We have never had an opportunity of feeing ei. 
ther the fand-glaffes, or clepfydras, made in China } 
but yet we know that they do not reprefent a monkey 
difcharging urine. The priefts of Egypt thought 
proper to give that whimfical form to their water- 

• Vitruv, Archlted, lib. îx. — Cleomed. de Metcorolog,— Ma- 
crob. in Som. Scîp. lib. i. — Mart* Capell. de Geometria. 

t* Hieroglyph, lib. i. 
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clocks Î which, befidcs, were graduated and divided 
in another manner than thole of China. Twelve 
Egyptian hours are only equal to fix with the Chi- 
Jiefe * ; and this is of more confeouence than we are 
led to believe at firll view ; for in faâ: it is not lefs 
cflential than the different modes of dividing the 
ligns of the zodiac in thefe two countries, where no 
refemblance can be found beyond what might well 
have proceeded from chance. 

This is not the proper place to examine, what 
Ihould reafonably be thought of the infcriptions on 
the obelifks. Father Kircher has made every effort 
to perfuade us, that they contain neither hiftorical 
faâs, nor narratives of any kind ; but he did not 
know that thefe charaâers are totally unconneftedwith 
^hat properly conftitutes an obelifk. No lefs than 
three of the largeft fize ^e known to have been 
fure^ that is to fay without any appearance of en- 
graving on the four faces, although they were cer- 
tainly placed during many ages at the entrance of the 
temple of the Sun. Yet we cannot accufe the 
priefts and fculptors of ignorance in hieroglyphics, 
as Hardouin ridiculoufly infinuates, when fpeaking 
of one of thofe dumb fpires, erefted by Neûa- 
nebus f , 

Abenephi, the Arab, and many others, who are 
not his countrymen, have confounded the obeliiks 
with the pretended hermetic columns. To prevent 
further confufion, it is neceffary that we fliould iptro- 

• Bayer 4ie Hons Sînîcîs.*— UJug Beig de Epochis cdebr. 
f Flin. lib. xxxvi. cap* 14. 

• S 3 duce 
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duce accurate ideas and fixed terms in what relàte$ tè^ 
thefe two kinds of monumçntSî fo totally uticoib* 
nefted *• 

Manetho, in compofihg Ms hiftory of Egypt, con-, 
fulted the Stela of Hermes^ preferved in the fyringeSji 
or fubterraneous paffages f ; but we do not find that 
/he had ever recourfe to the înfcriptîons on the obe-» 
Kiks. The word Stela, or Hermetic Column, muft 
not however be taken in a literal fenfe j for that 
kind of monument was at beft only a cîppùs, tind 
more frequently a mere tablet of ftoneé The Ara- 
bian alchymifts were well informed of this, wheà 
they called the flat emerald, mentioned in the pre* 
ceding feâion, the fmaragdine table^ as others hav0 
fceen called the tables of the decalogue. 

Ancient writers in general confirm what Manetho 
fays of the hermetic Stela being preferved in the 
înofl: fecret part of the temples, fuch as the adytum^ 
and in the cells where the priefts retired to ftudy J, 
By this we find how different they muft have bees^ 
from the obeliflcs, which were expofed to public view 
at the entrance of the principal edifices. On monu^ 
ments, fo generally feen, and fo fignificant from their 
figure, engraved charafters were not effential, but 
the infcriptions alone conftituted the hermetic 
Stela. 

Mr. Jablonfld, whole authority muft ever have 
great weight in all fuch matters, has proved by in-i 



* Abcnephîy apud Kirch, in Obelifco Pamphllio. 
f Syncel. in Chron. t Apotdefmat. liU v^ 
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vÎQcîble arguiaients, that thç ^hoib^ Mercurm Trif^ 
fxegi/iusy and Hermes of the Egyptians, is a mere my- 
thologie^ fpeârc, aad not any perfon who leally 
ever exifted *• Yel; the diftinflion h^ makes, be- 
tween the ancient and modern Hermes, is not alto- 
gether perfeft- The tim« of the firft Hermes (hould 
4)e confider^d, properly fp^aking, to continue as long 
06 the priefts confined themfelves to engraving their 
hieroglyphic^ on ftone ; and the era of the fécond 
began when they employed books of papyrus ; be^ 
caufe with th^m even to touch parchment was un- 
lawful. As thofe men always fpoke allegorically, 
they hate led our modern chronologifts into innu- 
merable errors. It is with a fmile mixed with com- 
paflion than we r^d the controverses of thefe pre- 
tended calculators, concerning the real period when 
Hermes lived : they miglu as well difpute about the 
reign of king Oberon. 

PUny may be confidered as under a miftake, when 
he pretends that the obeliik feezi in Heliopolis, at 
more thain one hundred and fixty leagues from thç 
place where it was hewn, muft be the moil ancient. 
He fell into this error, becaufe the Greeks fometime? 
employed the word Heliopolis to' denote the town of 
Thebes ; where, apparently, the firft obeliiks . had 

* 

been placed before the temple of Jupiter Ammon, to 
adorn the capital of Egypt. Some modern geogra- 
phers have followed very uncertain indications, in 
fixing the extent of that town ; and Mr. D*Anville, 
who fuppofed its circuit to have been nine leagues, 

• Pantheon iEgypt. lib» t, 

£ 4 has 
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has exceeded all bounds of probability. The 
Jefuits, who are known to have exaggerated greatly 
every thing belonging to China, give Pekin fix 
leagues in circumference ; and it would be reduced 
to two, if the houfes were of three (lories, inftead of 
being wretched ground-floors, which require more 
furface than the regular buildings of Europe. Yet 
four hours are fufficient for riding conveniently on 
horfe-back round this kind of Chinefe camp, which 
a fpark of fire may reduce in one day to afhes, with- 
out leaving even a ruin ; while Bufcowich fufpefts^ 

■ 

that, after the deftruôion of Conftantinople, fome 
fragments at leaft might remain of its mofques and 
befejieins *. 

The houfes of Thebes, according to Diodorus, 
were of four or five ftories ; and, in that cafe, a cir- 
cumference of nine leagues would fuppofe a greater 
heap of houfes than ever was feen upon earth, with- 
out even excepting Babylon, where apparently many 
dwellings had but one fioor. By making a diftinâion 
between the town of Thebes, and the villages fcat- 
tered along the banks of the Nile, every thing mar- 
vellous will difappear. Dydimus, who muft have had 
fome knowledge \>î an aâual furvey of that place, 
calculates the whole furface at only three thoufand 
feven hundred arouras ; and thus we find a town 
much lefs than Paris. The confiant contradiâions 
and variations of the ancients, concerning Thebes, 
prove the uncertainty of its limits ; but, pro- 

* Jounuil of Travel* from Conftantinople to Poland. 
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perly fpeaking, the buildings ofi the Libyan fide did 
hot belong to that city *• 

Memphis was computed to be three leagues in cir- 
cumference. This eftimate mult have included the 
great ponds, now entirely filled up, the park, or 
accafia, fycamore, and palm-trees planted in clulters, 
and all the royal manfion of the Pharaohs. It is 
known that the palace extended from one extremity 
of the town to the other ; becaufe moft probably the 
feragUo, chapels, ftables, and other out-houfes, ad- 
joined the principal dwelling. Memphis, however, 
augmented only in proportion as Thebes declined. 
The ftate of population in Egypt did not allow 
thefe two cities to flourifh at the fame time ; and 
when Mr. Origny aflerts, that twenty thoufand towns 
would not have injured the cultivated lands of that 
country f, we can only fay, that this refembles hit 
other dreams concerning the ifle of Elephantis. Its 
extent, according to him, was prodigious \ although, 
from what we have already obferved, the reader muft 
perceive that it formed merely a point in ^he Nile. 

Memphis in turn ceded to the increafing grandeur 
of Ptolemais and Alexandria. Another revolution 
of the fatne kind took place, on the building of 

• No two ancient authors agree with regard to the fize of 
Thebes. The afTertions of Dydimus cannot be reconciled either 
with what Cato quotes from Stephen of Byzantium» or with the 
|u:count8 of Diodorus, Strabo, or Euftathius. They are aD in con* 
tradiâtoB to each other. The extent of JÎvarU, fituated i« 
kwer Egypty muft likewife have been greatly exaggerated. 

t Egypte ancicaaei torn» i. 

Cairo; 
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Cairo ; and modern travellers have been as much do* 
ceived in the (iae of that town, as of Thebes. We 
fnay ht afllired, that it3 circuit never amounted to 
three French leagues^ or eight Engliih mika» as foms 
have falfely affcrted. 

If Diodorus has given too much elevation to the 
faolifesof ancient Egypt, they have been no leis mif* 
reprefented by Mr. Pococke, who pretends that they 
'Were nothing more than tents i and according to this 
Idea, 2n Egjrptian town confifted of an encampment 
round a temple* But he is the only perfon, who eter 
accufed the Egyptians of that manner of life, which 
they held infuch averfion, that they would not per«» 
mit even the Jews to live in tents. The Turks ought 
in good policy to have aûed in the fame manner, with 
regard to the Bedouin Arabs, who, by continuing to 
encamp, bring ruin on the different provinces ; and 
the maxim of preventing whole families bom leading 
a wandering Ufe^ ibould be ilriâly obferved in every 
country» 

Having proceeded, as we propofed, to place limits to 
the too great extent of Thebes, it is equially neceffîiry 
to undeceive ourfelves with regard to the temples c^ 
ancient Egypt. They were certainly much lefs nu* 
merous than many authors believed, before the dif-» 
ferent ruins had been well afcertained. It is gene- 
rally underftood, that the trunk of the palm-tree was 
the model for the columns of all thefe edifices : but, 
in that cafe, they would have preferved a general re« 
femblsAce ; and, on the contrary, nothing could be 
more varied. The lame thing is remarkable in their 

chapiters : 
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chapiters : thofe in the form of a bell i^verfed have 
been adopted in the Corinthian çrder } and the body 
of that chapiter is ftiU called campma. Thus the ad* 
venture of the baflcet, found by Callimachus, fup- 
ported by leaves of acanthus, is nothing more than a 
childifh fable, invented by the Greeks, who wi&ed 
to conceal their having borrowed any thing from thb 
Egyptians, while the contrary ia manifeftly evident. 
They |)reteaded likewife that the triglyphs of the 
Doric order reprefented the ends of the beams refting 
on the architrave. But they were itiyente4 by thfc 
Egyptian architeâs, or fculptors, who never em^ 
■ployed wood \ and the Greeks have only added the 
pitta ^ which do not feem very neceflary* It is rèu 
markable, that among all the rains of Egypt, no c6* 
lumns have been found with vertébrée alternately 
of black 2XiA white marble» Yet the Egyptians cet-, 
«ainly éfleèmed greatly fuch particolored buildings, 
althôngh their effeft muft be truly difagreeable. But 
We fhould always remember, that the eyes of the ifs 
Ivabitants of the Eaft are very différent from ours. 

Only one inftimce prefects itfelf, where the trufft 
of the padm-tree might really have been ufed as a 
modd fo^ columns. This wa6 to fatisfy the tafte of 
Pharaoh Atnajis^ who caufed many wonderful worka 
to be conQtuâed in the town of Sais only a lew yeats 
before the fell of Ae Egyptian *iônarchy. Hence 
we may perceive, that the paffîon for building nev^r 
diminifted in tliat country, where the heat of the clif- 
mate^ and die fertility ^ the IbiK naturally inclined 
nankind to idlenefs« Ariftotle juilly fnfpeâed that 

the 
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the priefts did not wiih the people to remain inao 
dve *• Independently however of all political mo- 
tives, they feetn to have been perfuaded, that exercife 
was nectary for the prefervation of health among 
men fubjeâ to the leprofy ; and frequent feftivals were 
inftituted to prevent their toils from becoming infup» 
]>ortable* In a climate fo ardent as that of Egypt» 
this management was very proper j although not at 
#11 calculated for colder regions, where the bodily 
forces are much le& exhaufted in an equal fpace of 
time. If all the colleges of Egypt really teftified 
their difcontent againft king Cheops^ it was not furely 
from any difgufl: at the pyramid he ereâed, but be^ 
caufe he forced the people to work on holidays. Yet 
the whole recital of that affair, given by Herodotus» 
ieems to be a pure fiâion, contradiâory of all ideas 
we have received concerning the government of 
Egypt, which was much lefs defpotic than modéra 
authors pretend* It is ridiculous to hear them al- 
iedging, thatj in a free country like England, no per- 
fi>n would ever (hink of rearing pyramids ; while we 
know, that the cultivation of the earth requires nine 
timesmore labor there than inEgypt. If exaûlifts could 
be procured of all the Britiih fubjeâs, who perifli at 
fea either by ihipwrecks or other accidents, weChouId 
£nd that navigation deftroys more men in one year, 
than periflied in many centuries by ereâing the py- 
ramids. As agriculture did not afford fufficient em» 
ployment for the Egyptians, who had neither a ma* 
Hoe> nor any exterior commerce, it was neceffary to 

f Ariftot. de Republic, lib. v. 
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iireGt them to other puHuits. By refleâing on the 
fiouriihing ftate of their country under the Pharaohs» 
and the miferable fituation into which it was reduced 
by the Chriftian emperors, and afterwards by the 
Turks, we cannot refrain from being perfuaded, that 
the ancient government muft have been better than 
jbme men of trifling genius pretend. 

One event has been greatly exaggerated ; and even 
allowing the whole to be literally true, we can only con-* 
fider it as an accident altogether unforefeen* PharacA 
Nechoy it is faid, in caufing a communication to be open- 
ed between the Nile and the Arabic gulph, occafioned 
the death of one hundred and twenty thoufand men. 
But how can it appear probable, that fo many fliould 
periQi on this occafion, when Ptolemy Philadelphus 
completed a canal of the fame kind in another place, 
without the lofs of a (ingle life ? 

Such popular reports may be accounted for in tho 
following manner. The priefts of Egypt difapproved 
highly of the projefl; of joining the Nile with the Red 
Sea. They even publifhed an oracle, to preveift 
Pharaoh Necho from his enterprife; becaufe their 
exaû local knowledge enabled them to forefee, that 
fuch attempts would be ufelefs. The event juftified 
their opinion, when Ptolemy afterwards endeavoured 
in vain to eftablifh a harbour for the commerce of 
India, and the coaft of Africa, in the place where 
his canal entered the Arabic gulph. It became necef* 
fary to form a port much more to the fouth ; and 
thus the labor of cutting acrofs the ifthmus of Suen 
was entirely loft. Strabo certainly erred greatly^ by 

affirming^ 
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affiradag that large vefiels, heavily bden, had nzvU 
gated this cut ; foir we know that Cleopatra^ at i 
carlfis trfien her Hfe and empire were at flake, could 
mot pals there, eren with light galleys^ The Turks 
Ivere made to believe, in our own days^ thai if thfy 
wifhed t0 obtain immenfe riches, nothing jfnoirewaà 
neceflary than to open the ancient communicatiosi 
ketweeii the Nile and the harbour of Stiez .* but thé 
petibn^ fent to examine the matter, difluaded the 
fuitan from this abfurd projeâ. If a prince like 
Ptolemy^ who already poffeffed one branch of the 
commerce of India, could not reap any advantage 
from tbis canal, what indeed might be expeâed by 
the Turks ? They have there only twelve or thirteen 
îreflelis, zAd thefe never leasre the Arabic gulph, but 
inre eitiployed in tran%orting certain prdduâions pf 
India to Giddab, whence Europeans bring suiniially 
to thé amount df fix or feven hundred thotifand 
pounds flerling. Confidering the lofles of the Turks 
by iUpwracks in returiiing from Giddab to Suez^ it 
is evident^, that they would avoid much ri(k by dif- 
cfaapging their cargoes at B/^remce^ and following thé 
road by land, as was prafkifed under the Ptole^es. 
Two tribes of robbers, or Bedouin Arabs, called 
'BmJfVafd and Arabdé^ might indeed be tempted to» 
lay the caravans under contribution ; and as thé 
Turkfs govern fo badly the countries fubjeâed to theit 
-Cwa^, it is butjufl: that they fliould experience thqfé 
%rong8 which they do to otherSé 

iTo form an exââ idea of the formation of the laké^ 
Iflœris, it will be neceflary to obferve the m^ at the 
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beginmng of this volume, ^Hbere it is plac^ to tb< 
iioith of the town of Oocodiles, or what is nom; 
tailed the provnice <ii Feium. Father SLcard erre4 
iBgregbttfly in fiiçirkg the lake too iîur io the Ibutb, 
tod cohv^ng it iiito a long eaaal parallel to tho 
bed of the Nile. Mn D'AAville has unaccountably 
a4opted the faiiiearrangement« although in o|)pofition 
. to fuch geographers as Strabo and Ptglemy, as wel) 
as hiftoldans like Herodotus and Diodorus. The lad 
of thefe writers fays pofitively, tàat the Mœriâ wa« 
little diftant from the town of Crocodiles * 5 a^ad this 
paflage, which contributes to deterûiine its re^l pQ0w 
tion, muft harve efcsiped the attention of Mr* D'^Anw 
vill<: f • Befidei, the inhabitants of the country a& 
fured Herodotus, that this lake communicated with 
the Syrtis of Africa by a fubterraneous conduit, di- 
teâed towards the weft, and pai&ng behind the mouui^ 
tains of Meniphisé Np other body of water anfwers 
this defcription^ except that now feen to the north of 
the province of Feium ; and as Ptolemy and Strabtf 
fpeak with certainty 9^ we may be aflured, that this if 
the real M^ris^ Thus D'AnriUe's Egypt has on0 
faUe ijidiçation^ ;in4 the errpr is copied in hi$ grea( 

• Bîbiîot. lîb. a. 

■*f This geographer wilhcs to' prove,iri.hkJlfifwo/rf on /îneieiU 
end ÈMern Egyfl^ that HcfOdotus ana DtodoraSi In fpeaking of 
the labs Mwru^ bare takeo tbe xo^zSmt of the iiir^sice fi>r ihfçn^ 
camference. An error of this kind would be inexcufable in a child 
often years old.' The Greeks could never be accufed of fuch im- 
tecîlîty; but they were always notorious for their exaggera- 
tionsir 

iaap^ 



map» becaufe he confided too much in the niemoifii 
of Father Sîéard, who was prevented by an Untimely 
death from perufing anifient authors with fufficient at-< 
tention. Iti confe4uénce of fuch improper combina^ 
fions, D'Ânville's map points out two labyrinths, al^^ 
though one only Was known to the ancients $ and 
Egypt was certainly not the place to multiply obje£U 
without neceffity. 

At this day, thé lake Mderis is thirty miles ink 
length, and eight in breadth. That fpace is fuiEci-* 
cntly exteinfive to admit of various Conjeôures front 
thofe who meafure it with the eye only at different 
points of view. From eaft to weft, it appears larger 
than reality i and proportionably fmaller, when feen 
from north to fouth. As no naturallft has had an op* 
portunity of examining it, we are at a lofs to deter* 
mine whether it fhould be confidered as formed by 
the water of the Nile, which enters there, or, ac* 
cording to Strabo, as merely a veftige of the Medi* 
terranean. Perhaps indeed the Egyptians may have 
labored to drain the province of Feium^ or the 
Arfenoite Nome, which appears to have been an* 
ciently a marlh, as well as the Delta. Having fue* 
ceeded in that undertaking, they conduced thither 
the frefh water, by cutting apparently feven mouths^ 
by which a part of the Nile was difcharged into the 
lake Mœris, in the fame manner as into the fea *• 

* Of fcven mouths which belonged to the canal of communloa^ 
t!on between the Nile and the lake Maris ^ fix can now be di« 
ftin£Uy obfexTe4 when the river overflows and the dykes are 

After 
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Alter thefe explanations, we fee why the Egyptians 
tould boafl: that this lake was produced by their in-^ 
duftry. Confidering the utility of the work, we wil^ 
ingly pardon their fuperflition^ in fuppofing a con« 
nexion between the mouths of their canal and the 
number of the planets. We have no information 
whatever concerning the fubterraneous communica* 
tion of the lake Mceris with the Syrtis mentioned by 
Herodotus. As that Greek did not underftand the 
Egyptian language^ he was perhaps mifled by the in-^ 
terpreters, ahd poffibly alluded to what is called the 
River without Watef^ which fome travellers are per- 
fuaded has neVer been produced by human labor. But 
the error of Father Sicard was occafioned by the 
knark of fome great canal, or an ancient bed of the 
Nile, called £ath€n in the French maps, and in the 
German Gara. 

The Egyptians were infinitely more expert at con* 
duôîng water^ or digging ditches, than ereding any 
fuperb and regular buildings. The great temple o£ 
Heliopolts^ where neither labor nor expence was 
fpared, could only be confidered^ fays Strabo, as a 
barbarous fabric, deftitute of tafte and elegance. It 
is with architeâure as with painting, fculpture, and 
mufic^ The people of the Eaft could never bring 
that art to any great degree of perfeftion j becaufe 
their fancy was too unruly to be governed by fixed 
{>rinciples. 

Count Caylus has aflerted, that the architefts of 
Egypt were ignorant of the method of conftrudting 
vaults ; and Mr. Goguet wi(hed to demonflrate this 

VOL. II* F beyond 
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beyond difpute, by engraving defigns for the purp6f(^^ 
in his book on the Origin of the Sciences and Artsi 
Cornelius de Bfuyiî, however, having been enabled 
by means of flambeaux to obtain a drawing of aii 
obfcure gallery in the great pyramid, gives his opi- 
nion, that It was really a vault *. Pliny fays the 
fame of the inferior apartments of the labyrinth. 
Thevenot found likefwife fome caves, intended for 
mummies, formed in that manner 5 and finally, Po^ 
cocke difcovered an Egyptiait arch in the province of 
Feiujiu Thus Mr. Goguet and Count Caylus do not 
appear to have examined thefe matters with fufficient 
attention. Indeed the diifEculty of finding wood for 
fcafFolding and frame-work, might have prevented 
the Egyptians from vaultiîïg the gteaf temples ; or 
perhaps that mode of building was not confidered by 
them as fufficiently folid, according to their ideas of 
indeftruftibility. Every perfon knows the extreme 
fcarcity of timber in that country ; and to lay flat 
ftones on the tops of pillars required few fcaffolds : 
but whole forefts would have been neceffary to raife 
a vault for the prodigious temple of Thebes. 

The Egyptians were the firft people who conceived 
the idea, that a whole country might be fortified like 
a citadel ; and the great rampart of Egypt muft be 
.confidered as much more ancient than that of Media, 
Sefoftris, who has been fo improperly confidered as? 
a conqueror, endeavoured to put his own kingdom* 

* Reizen door klein A/la» This traveller gives the name of 
Geiveîf to the top of the gallery, and he would never have ufed 
that term without Intending it to exprefs an arch. 
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into a flate of defence, by erefting a wall in an ob-' 
lique line from the town of the Sun, fituated with- 
out the Delta, to Pelufium. This diftance amounted 
tb fifteen hundred ftadia of the fmalleft meafure, or 
about eighty Ertgllfli miles j and the pretended hero 
A^as chiefly defirous of preventing the (hepherds of 
Arabia from invading Egypt, where their excefles 
wÈi*e intolerable. What muft be confidered as very 
remarkable is, that the Bedouin Arabs, who encamp 
at this day fo infolently on the ruins of Alexandria, 
have preferved thb tradition of this great wall, fo in- 
judicioufly conftruded. It ended, as we have faid^ 
at Pelufium * ; stnd when once an enemy got poiGTef* 
fion of that tov?'n5 all the works of Sefoflris were 
ufelefs ; becaufe no obftacle afterwards remained in 
afcending tjie Nile, as we find by the fuccellcs of 
Cambyfes, and afterv/ards of Alexander. 

This great rampart of Egypt has totally vanifhed, 
no perfon knows \t\ what manner. We have reafon 
However to believe, that it was levelled during the 
conqueft of the Perfians ; for nothing of the kind 
éxifted in the reign of Artaxerxes Miiemon, when 
the Egyptians, fupported by the auxiliary troops of 
Lacedaemon and Athens, madealaft, but ineffeftual 
effort to break their chains. Pharaoh NeÛanebus 

* Dîodor. Bîbli lib. u Egypt might have been more eafily 
înclofed by buildiog a wall from Pelufium to the town of 
Heroes.' It appeared to me at firft that the text of Diodorus was 
încorrccl, and that 'il^ojufv^roXk^ (hould be read inflead of *HXiau7ro>»,v 
Some confiderations afterwards prevented me from adhering to 
that opinion. 
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then fortified anew the whole Pelufian branch of the 
Nile; and Chabrias, the Greek, who commandod 
under him, clofed a fécond time the avenues of Pe- 
lufmm by a bulwark called Charax Chabria *. But 
thefe works have difappeared, as well as thofe of 
Sefoftris ; and we only find them in hiftory, as laid 
down in the map annexed to this volume. 

Mr. Maillet pretends, that fome traces are feen of 
another wall, upwards of twenty-four feet thick, con- 
ftrufted by the Egyptians in the Heptanomis f • This 
however is not mentioned by ancient writers ; and it 
muft be confidered as rather fufpicious ; unlefs per- 
haps fome fuch method was adopted to proteâ: the 
plain now called Araba* That diftrift might in rea- 
lity have had cultivated lands, near Alabajirinopolis^ 
where a defile between two mountains required per- 
haps to be defended. 

This mode of inclofing a country with walls has 
been confidered as the ftrongefl: proof of the refem- 
blance between the Egyptians and Chinefe. It will 
therefore be necefTary to fliow, that the fame idea oc - 
curred to all ancient poliflied nations, whenever they 
had for neighbours the Nomades, who never cultivate 
the earth, and are the fcourge of civilized focieties* 
Paftoral life has been confidered by hiftorians, who 
were not philofophers, as the real flate of innocence ; 
but it is, in faâ, fuch an incitement to rapine, that 
the terms Nomades and robbers are almoft fynoni- 
mous. 

* Con Nepos in Vit* Chabriac<*— StrabOf GeograpK 
f Defcription of Egypt. 

One 
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One great wall, which, on confidering the pofitîon 
alone, feems to have been judicious enough, was 
ereûed in the valley between the Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus, to reftrain the Scenite Arabs. Although 
amazingly ftrong, this work was already fo com- 
pletely deftroyed in the days of Pliny, that he fpeaks 
of it as a monument no longer to be feen ; but we 
find it defcribed particularly by Diodorus Siculus *. 

The Hebrews likewife, however ftrange it may ap- 
pear, undertook to build a wall of an hundred and 
fifty ftadia, from the town of Joppa to Anttpatris f . 
This rampart, like all the reft, was foon overturned ; 
and the Jews, who pretended to defend it againft An- 
tiochus, fufiered themfelves to be defeated in a moft 
fhameful manner. 

On the way from Joppa^ along the coaft of thrf 
Mediterranean, we find the great wall, which fur- 
rounded all the province of Pamphylia, and a part 
of Pifidia. Towards the end of the fèventeenth cen- 
tury, fome travellers, on their journey from Anthalia 
to Smyrna, difcovered the wrecks of this vaft bul- 
wark J, concerning which authors are fo filent, that 
we neither know when nor by whom it was ereâred. 
Yet no doubt remains but the objeQ: was to proteâ; 
Pamphylia againft the Ifaurians, who were ever averfe 
to good order. Their mountains were naturally arid } 
and inftead of endeavouring to improve the foil, they 
only thought of making incurfions wherever any 

* PUn. lib* T.— <>Diodoru8| lib. xlv. 
f Jofephu8| Ant. Judaic, lib. xiii. 
\ Spon^ Mifcell. eradit. Antiquit. feâ. yi. 
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hope could be entertained of pillage. They were 
(Called the chief of robbers, in preference to the Jews 
and Arabs ; and in this profeffion they difcovered a^- 
piofl as much expertnefs as the Algerines in piracy. 
Ihe Romans chaftifed them repeatedly j but they be- 
came again formidable under Valens, and his fuc- 
^eflbrs; aid we may therefore, without further de- 
tails, confider this pnipait as a work of the lower 
^mpircj. 

Faffing thence into the centre of A fia, we find the 
great wall of Media, extending nearly from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates. Xenophon, the only perfqii 
ivho fpeaks of it from his own knowledge, fixes the 
length at tjvenly parafangae *. This does not agree 
with what we learn from Lucius Ampelius f , who is 
• ju^pardonable in confidering it as one of the wonders 
of the world. The height indeed was an hundred 
jprecian feet, and the breadth at leail twenty; biit. 
yet it had no title to be ranked among the great^ft of 
all human produdlions. As the ftorjes were cemented 
VJiih bitumen, it was eafy for enemies, by means qf 
. biirning cake5 of the fame fubftance, to calcinate the 
places where they "wifhed to open a paflTage. Arta- 
xerxes, to prevent fuch accidents, caufed large 
ditches to be dug b.efore it, an4 filled with the water 

* Hctreat of the Ten Tlioufand. 

^ De Mîrabîlibiis, cap. îx. The thirty Roman miles gtveii 
hj ArapcUus to the V^'all of Media make only ten parafangae. His 
testt (honld therefore be changed to Jlxty miles, which are within 
thirty fathoms of the twenty parafangae mentioned by Xeno. 
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of the Tigris. Thus, to proteft one very feeble work, 
he undertook another equally inefficacious. 

Thefe prodigious fortifications, now no longer vi- 
fible, were intended to proteft Babylon, and a part 
of fouthern Babylonia, againft the inhabitants of the 
confines of Armenia and Mefopotamia. Thefe could 
not however have been very numerous ; for their 
mountains were no lefs fterilç than fhofe of Ifauria ; 
and perhaps the fame race ftill exifts, under the 
name of Satchlis^ towards the §engar. As the 
Greeks and Romans had the folly of attributing to 
Semiramis every thing of that kind beyond the Eu- 
phrates, they did not fail to give her credit likewife 
for the great wall of Media, Suppofing this to be 
fad, it would of courfe follow, that the Aflyri^ns, 
who then trembled before a fmall nation of favages, 
were not in a ftate to alarm all A fia with their nume- 
rous armies. But let it be remembered, that thofe, 
who wrote this hiflory gf Semiramis and the Afly. 
rians, were not philofophers. 

Previous to arriving at the Van-ly of China, two 
walls were formerly feen to the weft of the Cafpian 
fea : they formed part of a chain furrounding almoft 
the whole of that extenfive portion of the globe, 
called by us Tartary, but known to the ancients by 
the name of Scythia- Although both thefç terms are 
very improper, it is fcarcely poflible to exprefs better 
a multitude of nations, almoft without exception 
Nomades and wandering. 

Amidft the fandy Hircanian deferts, the canton of 
Margiania enjoys all the favors of nature, Alex- 
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ander was fo much charmed with the beauty of thî« 
delightful fpot, that he refolved to found a city in its 
vicinity; and although death prevented him from 
executing his projed, it was afterwards refumed by 
Antiochus, fon of Seleucus Nicator* Experience, 
however, foon proved the neceflity of proteélîhg in 
fome way or other the cultivated lands from the ra* 
vages of the Scythians ; and he therefore furrounded 
the whole diftrid with a wall fifteen hundred ftadia in 
length. As that meafurement cannot be calculated at 
lefsthan one hundred and twenty miles, fo extenfive 
an undertaking is entitled to fome attention in our pre- 
fent refearches *. But when we add, that the town, 
founded by Antiochus, was afterwards repeatedly pil- 
laged, and finally committed to the flames by thQ 
Tartars, it is almoft needlefs to obferve, that this bul-» 
wark refembled all the others by its total inefBcacy. 

Under ' the forty-fecond degree of north latitude, 
the great wall of Ilak extended from Shabaleg to the 
extremity of the valley of Aljhajl:)^ a diftance of more 
than twenty leagues. Little local knowledge is ne-i 
ceffary to conceive that it was intended to prevent 
the robbers of Turkeftan from annoying the town of 
Toncat and its neighbourhood, which, in the four* 
teenth century, was cultivated like a garden, and in- 
terfered by a thoufand canals. Nature, fays Abul- 
feda, is no-where more beautiful than in this .charm- 
ing fpot, covered with flowers and frqits j. But it 

• StnhPf Geograph. lib. xi. / 

"j- Loeorum omnium qua Deus creavU, amanifftmusy fays the tranfla- 
tQrof Abulfeda^ Pefcript. Cbor^f. & Maw^ralnahrs* 

muft 
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ènuft be owing to the vîfits of the Tartars that the vi- 
cinity of that town is now defert. Some other con- 
fidçrable cities of Mawar-al-nahr^ fuch as Samarcand 
and Bocharay had likewife furrounded the whole of 
their cultivated territories by vaft walls to a great ex- 
tent. Agriculture was effaced wherever the paftoral 
hordes appeared. Thdy made a praftice of pillaging 
and deftroying, to enforce their maxim, that poffi^- 
fion cannot render lands a property. The fall of the 
empire of Tamerlane, who was very partial to Sa- 
marcand, occafioned the deftruâion of all the beau- 
tiful provinces fituated beyond the Oxus, or Gihon. 
Nothing now prevents the Nomades from traverfing 
them with their flocks ; and the whole region con- 
tains only miferable wretches, who exift by mutual 
robberies. It is unaccountable that the Chinefe em- 
peror, Kien^long, was not tempted to take poffeffion 
of fo fertile a country, when, in our days, he ad- 
vanced as far as Badakchan^ and there terminated his 
expedition. This Tartar prince was erroneoufly re- 
prefented in Europe as having extended his conquefts 
to the Cafpian fea ; and Mr. Boyfen has inferted the 
fame miflake in his extrads from univerfal hiftory, al 
though Badakchan is more than one hundred and fifty 
leagues diflant from the Cafpian fea. 

Of all the barriers oppofed to the irruptions of the 
Tartars we muft allow that the Chinefe wall is the 
greateft, and likewife the mod feeble, becaufe the 
ftrength of fuch lines diminiflies in proportion 
to their extent* How could men, incapable of 
defending a redoubt, think of forming fuch prodigi- 
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pus lines, which, if penetrated in any one place, be* 
came totally ufelefs ? In its origin, the Van-ly of Chin^ 
was very different from what it appeared afterwards. 
Some independent princes raifed walls in various 
places, to break the impetupfity of the Tartar cavalry, 
without confidering that a triple row of palifades 
would have proved far more effeâiual, as we find to 
be the cafe along the Zeang-tong. It has been faid, 
and believed in Europe, that the emperor Schi-chuanr 
di undertook and executed the whole work in the 
courfe of five years; but this is 2^ vulgar report, un^- 
worthy of the fmalleft degree of credit. Schi-chuanr 
di was not yet born, when the princes of Txin^ hav- 
ing fortified a part of the province of Chen-Ji^ were 
imitated by the princes of Tcbao and Ten^ who co- 
vered in the fame manner, but more ftrongly, the 
provinces of Qhan-ft and Pe-tcheVu The bad chror 
nolqgy and diforder of the Chinefe books will 
not allow us to fix the precife period when the firfl: 
labors of that kind commenced there ; but it is fupr 
pofed to have been about three hundred years before 
pur era *. 

AIJ the princes we have mentioned were really in- 
dependent fovereigns, who admitted no fuperiority 
even in the emperor. As they confulted only thç 
fafety of their particular ftates, no general plan was 
purfued, and many interilices remained among the 

* What Mr. de Guignes fays of tl^e conftruAion of the Chi- 
nefe wall, m tht Hiflory of the Hunsj is not èxa£l. He confounds 
the emperor Scht-chuan^di with another prince of Tztn^ who reigned 
' #it a much earlier period, 

different 
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different ramparts. Tet the whole of this undertak- 
ing, however it may be confidered, tends to prove, 
jhat, under their reign, the (late of population was 
flourifliing, and the government far more moderate 
than the oppreffive dçfpqtifm of the Chinefe en^- 

perors. 

The monfter Scbi-chuan-diy in defiance of all Iaw$ 
human or divine, deftroyed entirely thefe independ- 
ent fovereigns, and hç afterwards united the different 
works they had raifed againft the Tartars. This 
chain was uninterrupted, unlefs by groups of rocks, 
until it reached the borders of Cban-ft. Although 
the great wall is generally computed to be five hunr 
dred leagues in lehgth, yet it really does not exceed 
three hundred and forty ; becaufe we cannot confider 
as fuch the branch extending weftward from Chan-Jî^ 
where earth only is employed, without either brick or 
mortar, and the fides fo ill fecured that evei^ cavalry 
can effea a paffage, Thus we find hqw much it falls 
fliort of the ideji generally received in Europe, where 
no copies have hitherto been obtained of the infcrip- 
tions faid to be found there. The miffionaries 
pretend, that in the province of Chan-tong likewife 
certain charaûers are difcovered on the fide of mount 
Tai'Chan, which no perfon can explain : but fome- 
thing of the fame kind, feen on the rocks of Siberia, 
is not confidered as a monument of great antii» 

fluity *. . 

On 

^ Strahlcnberg, Obfcrvat. With regard to the nine mar- 
ble drums which Father Mailla fays he found in the college of 

Pekin, 
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On confidermg attentively the Van-ly-cztn^ called 
hyperbôlîcally by the Chinefe the Wall of ten thon* 
fand lys^ it is evident, that a more ufelefs work was 
never reared by man fince the beginning of the 
world. The weftern Tartars, by turning from the 
ffrait road, and inclining towards the fortieth degree^ 
could at all times enter China, without perceiving ei- 
ther the terrace of Chen-Jiy or the great walï. Marco 
Polo went with a troop of Tartars to Pekin, returned 
into Italy, and died at Venice, totally ignorant of that 
rampart. This made fome of the learned believe, 
that it had not been conftrufted until after the thir- 
teenth century ; for, according to them, the fîlencô 
of Marco Polo was of more weight than the depofih 
tions of hiftory. 

Experience has taught the Chinefe, that the Tar* 
tars cannot be reftrained, but by having well-difci* 
plined cavalry to diflipate the hordes, when they be- 
gin to colleft in their own country. Whenever they 
are allowed to unite and confpire, all is loft. The 
emperor Can-hiy who was himfelf a Mandhui, knew 
this perfeôly well, and on the leaft noife of war, he 
invaded the territory of the Eleuths, and prevented 
great battles by a few Ikirmilhes. We have feen 
the emperor Kien^long imitating this conduct with 
equal fuccefs : confequently the Van-ly-czin is allowed 
to decay, as well as the wall of Corea j and in a few 

Pekîn» we have only to obferve, that the fuperftition of the Chi- 
nefe for the number nine might eafily have induced them to hew 
as many pieces of Hone in that form* 

centuries. 
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centuries, even the ruins muft difappear, or be traced 
With difficulty* 

Ruffia, expofed nearly in the fame manner to the 
Tartars, had recourfe to fiftiilar means of reftraining 
them, at a time when, fo far from forefecing its fix- 
ture grandeur, that nation almoft defpaired of fafety. 
By one of thoib events, almofl: unexampled in hif- 
tory, we know, that the Moguls, in the thirteenth 
century, extended their conquefts over the greater 
part of Afia and Africa. They fubjugated China on 
one fide, and Ruffia on the other, while the whole 
ancient continent refounded with the din of arms« 
In the year one thoufand two hundred and thirty fe* 
ven, Bathi'Sain entered Ruffia, at the head of what 
was calkd the Gilded Horde^ from being covered with 
fpoils. It was compofed of chofen men, who thought 
themfelves capable' of extending in ten years their 
empire over Europe ; but they were unacquainted 
with Germany, where their approach did not occa- 
fion fp much terror sis the monks and pope particu« 
larly experienced in Italy. The conduâ of Batbi'^ 
Sain was perfeâJy conformable to that of his coufia 
Koubiai'Kan in China : he caufed feveral towns, and 
among the reft Cafan^ to be built along the Wolga * ; 
but, inftead of depoûng the grand dukes of Ruffia^ 
they were allowed, on paying a certain tribute, to 
preferve what was confidered an empty title, and 
the ihadow of authority. That unpardonable fault 
in politics ruined at length the fovereigaty of the 

• Varfuch dncr Hiftorie ron Kafstn. 
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Tartars j who, befides, by requiring too great cort-* 
tributions in a poor country, excited fo many revolts^ 
that their reign was nothing but continual war. On 
the other hand, they weakened themfelves by al- 
lowing fmall bands to feparate from the great 
horde ; for the trunk, inftead of being fortified by 
fuch fuckers, was exhaufted. They loft fucceffively 
the kingdom of Cafan and AJlracan ; but they main- 
tained themfelves in the Crimea^ where they after- 
wards acquired ftrength enough to undertake ne\V e:^- 
curfions, and even to fet fire to the city of MofcûWé 
This new difafter induced Fidor Janowitz, or rather 
his tutor Boriti Goudnow, to fortify the limits of the 
empire. Thefe works, apparently nothing more 
at firft than a great ditch, like that feen in Africa to- 
wards Thene^ were in time converted into a continued 
bulwark, extending upwards of one hundred and 
forty leagues, from Toula^ in the government of 
Mofcowy to Sibirijki^ in the kingdom of Cafam 
Ruflia muft have been ftill equally expofed to inva- 
fions, had not a prince at length fucceeded fo many 
Czars. Peter the Firft^ inftead of repairing the an- 
cient rampart, defeated the Tartars, and contented 
himfelf with hemming them in with the lines of the 
XJkrain, which remain unimpaired to the prefent 
day. 

The great route of the barbarians, in their excur- 
fions from what the ancients called Scythia, lay for- 
merly between the Cafpian and the Euxine feas/ 
This fuggefted the idea of clofing up all the defiles of 
tnount Caucafus j artd feveral veftigeS of thefe walla 

sire 
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dre ftill found in the diftrî6l of Souanis : but the 
moft confiderable work ever ereded in that part of 
the globe was the wall of Colchis. That province,' 
now fo defolate, received then all the merchandize 
df India. Such great riches, heaped up by the Phe- 
nicians and Greeks, who had vaft marts for eoni- 
merce eftablifhed on the Phafis, irritated continually 
the covetoufnefs of a barbarous people called Acbas^ 
ox fome other term ftill more corrupt, by the French 
geographers. Their real name was Awchafzi^ and 
they are even fuppofed to fpring from the fame (lock 
with the Afes^ who, under the direftion of Odin, pe- 
netrated into Sweden, according to northern fables^ 
The Awchafzi^ however, always inhabited, and are 
ftill found between the mouth of the Don and the 
river Corax. They made their irruptions into the 
centre of Colchis, by paffing along the ftiore of the 
Black Sea, and through the ftrait fomewhat beyond 
Petyunta. At length this paflage was clofed by a 
wall, fuppofed to be the ftrongeft ever reared by man, 
and therefore diftinguiflied by the name of Munis 
validus *4 But the Awchafzi^ by directing their 
courfe to the left of this place, rendered its ftrength 
ufelefs ; and another wall was therefore oppofed to 
them of more than one hundred and fixty miles in 
length. It might indeed be confidered as one of the 
greateft undertakings of the kind, from being ex- 
ceedingly well built throughout, and ftrengthened at 
equal diftances with towers. Yet Chardin could ao 

• D*AnviIIc's Ancicat Geography, vol. il, 
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longer find even its ruins in one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy-two, becaufe they were concealed among 
impenetrable forefts •* 

Colchis exhibits one very remarkable circumftance i 
extreme defpotifin' has reduced the inhabitants to a 
favage ftate ; and no other caufe is capable of pro- 
ducing that eflfeft on a people once poliflied. Even 
the dreadful black peftilence, and all the ravages of 
the Huns, never occafioned any thing of the kind in 
iEurope. 

The ifthmus of the Taurica Cherfoneftjs was anci* 
cntly fortified by a ditch called Taphros in Greek j 
and afterwards by a wall in the place where we now 
find the lines of the Crimea. When the Cafpian 
barriers and thofe of Caucafus are added to the 
others already mentioned, we find that from the 
Borifthenes to the very extremity of the ancient con- 
tinent, almoft the whole of Tartary has been in- 
clofed to the fouth by a prodigious chain of ram* 
parts. They were evidently erefted vnùi the inten* 
tion of reftraining the inhabitants of that region, 
who paffed them, however, as often as they thought 
proper. Although thofe people, truly remarkable 
on fo many accounts, have had all the treafures of 
Europe and Afia in their pofleffion, yet they never 
transferred any to their own coimtry ; becaufe their 
leaders either perifhed amidft the torrent of their com 
quefts, or eftabliihed themfelves in the regions they 
had Jubdued» The Romans, on the contrary, filled 

* Chardm, vol. i. 
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thé capital of Italy with the fpoils of the univerfe ; 
and what bccafioned their veaknefs, was long the 
fupi)oit of the Tirtars, who kte now in i more criti- 
tal (ituation than ever was experienced by any nation. 
Thefe unfortunate people can now fcarcely briâathe» 
from being prefled together between China and Ruffia» 
the two greateft empires ever known oil our globe. 
But the projeft of depriving them entirely of their 
horfeS is impraticable ( although it is faid to have 
been propofed by the Mandhuis to Kien^ang^ in or- 
der to render the Tartars for ever incapable of what 
they call brilliant expeditions» 

Fortified provinces in ancient Europe were like* 
Wife very numerous ; and although they did not equal 
thofe of Afia in extent, they may at leaft be com-> 
pared to them for their inutility* The Athenian cà* 
Icnies, fent into the Thracian Gheribneftts, under the 
conduéï of Miltiades, dofed up the Ifirbmus by a 
l^rall called macron teichos *. It reached from 
faâya to Cardia ; and in the PeriplUs of Scylax» the 
diftance betweeii the two towns is laid down at forty 
ftadia. This work, having been partly ruined» 
was repaired and augmented by two branchies, of 
which no traces can now be found. 

After all the pains taken in ancient times to open thé 
Ifthmus of Corinth, a plan totally oppofite was at 
length adopted, and Manuel Paleologus conftruâèd 
acrofs the neck a very thick wall, on which the fafety 
of the Greeks was fuppofed to depend. It might 

* Hcrodotos, li*b. vî. Pliny, lib. îr. 
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indeed have anfwered feme purpofe, had they difcd* 
vered more bravery, and made better difpofitions j 
but by concealing themfelves behind this rampart, 
they were prevented from fighting j and afterwards 
it impeded their flight. The Turks never made more 
prifoners in one day than when they forced the lines 
pf the Morea ; and although the Venetians were la- 
borious enough to rebuild this barrier, it was foon 
after deftroyed a fécond time by the Ottomans. If 
ihe interefts of the Venetians required the Ifthmus 
of Corinth to be fiiut, the Turks had at lead equal 
inducements to keep it open. 

. We have now to indicate the third macron ieichos^ 
or the long wall of Anaftafius, formed about twenty. 
five or thirty miles in front of Conftantinople. Zo* 
naras fays, that it began at Selymbria * ; but the 
ruins ftill feen, extend from a little beyond Heraclea 
to Dercon, and thus all the country between the Pro- 
pontis and the Euxinefea was inclofed for a diftance of 
four hundredand twenty fladia. Aneccleiiafticalwriter^ 
named Eyagrius, infinuates that, behind this bulwark, 
a canal.was dug to convey vefTels along the continent 
from theonefea to the other. Conftantinople, fays 
he, formerly fituated in a peninfula, became in this, 
manner an ifland f . The man however appears too in- 
judicious for any dépendance to be placed on his tefti- 
mony. Nothing could be more humiliating to the; 
eaftern empire than this mode of defending its capi- 

s 

♦ Annal. In Anaftaf. Dicor. 

t £va|r, lib. iii. Suidaty an^ Niceph«:ui| Hb. xxxîx. 
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lai agïdnft the Bulgarian, Thracian, and Scythian 
tavairy* But Anaftafius had no horfemen capable of 
oppofing thofe of the enemy ; and to preferve Con- 
ilantinople, he was foreed to abandon all his Euro? 
pean territories, except the fmall Ipot within the 
great wall. Every thing beyond it was at the difcre- 
tion of the barbarians, who had Ipng before cleared 
the pafies of mount Haemus ; and the macron ieichos 
no longer remained, when the Turks came to befiege 
Conftantinople. 

Such^ even in the beginning of the fix- 
teenth century, was the ftate of that empire, which 
ieems to have paffed through all the different degrees 
of decay ; and no power was ever more regularly de- 
ftroyed. The fciences were loft firft ; then the arts ; 
military difcipline afterwards ; and finally every thing 
that refembled force or conduct. But what never 
teafed in thofe unfortunate times were enormous 
taxes, and religious difputes, which contributed 
greatly to throw all parts of the government into a 
diforder, hitherto unexampled in hiftory. 
Some veftiges of a fourth macron tticbos^ ftill more 

extenfive than that of Anaftafius, are found in BuU 

* 

garia, near a town called Dryfta^ But we can only 
learn, from the ftyle of architefture, that it muft 
have been raifed by fome Greek emperor, who op- 
pofed this barrier in vain to the inundations of bar- 
barians. It is not furprifing that fo little fhould be 
known of a monument of this kind in a favage re- 
gion, when a total ignorance prevails relative to the 
wali of Valais. Many confiderable fragments of 

G 2 that 
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that fabric are feen ftîll between the Rhone and Bufg'* 
berg ; but no perfon can determine whether it was 
built before the days of Caefar, or only in imitation 
of the rampart he employed fo incffeftually againft 
the Swifs : to me however the former opinion feemg 
highly improbable. 

Much confiifion likewife appears'in what has been 
written concerning the different works of this kind 
conftrufted by the Roman emperors in Great Britain. 
Even the authors of that country are not all of the 
fame fentiments ; but we fhall endeavour, in a few 
words, to remove fome of thé principal difficulties^ 
Agricola, who knew the ifland perfeâly well, was 
perfuaded that nothing was more neceffary than to 
keep poffeflion of a pafs, thirty-two miles acrofs, be- 
tween the river Clyde and thtFrifhof Forth. Adrian^ 
howe\'er, inftead of adopting this plan, chofe ano- 
ther place eighty miles broad ; and it fhould be ob- 
ferved, that the military mile is eftimated there at 
four hundred and twenty feet more than on the con- 
tinent. Thus the Romans began by conftru£ting a 
'Valium of piles and fods, twice longer than was ne- 
çeflkry. This rampart proved ineffeftual : another, 
built by Antoninus Pius, was foon deftroyed ; and a 
third, by Severus, fliared the fame fate. At length, 
under the reign of Valentinian the third, iEtius, con- 
ceiving that all thefe work» had failed from the nature ' 
of their conftruftion, çaufed a real wall twenty feet 
thick to be creeled. But to prove bow much he was 
miftaken, this rampart had not been fintfiied five 
years before it was forced, firft at one place, an^t 

after- 
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afterward» every-where. Buchanan aflures us, that 
the ruins began to be found only in his day ; and they 
are at leaft fo far ufeful^ that they now ferve to build 
houfes*. 

By thefe and many other fads, we find that the 
origin of the power of the barbarians (hould be dated 
in the reign of Adrian, when the fortifications raifed 
againft them revealed the fecrçt of their force. In 
proportion as the Romans intrenched the limits of 
the empire, their military difcipline declined; and 
the fame effeâ: muft have been obferved in evety 
country inclofed by walls, without even exc^ing 
China. Thus all the bulwarks, raifed in Great Bri- 
tsdn, were lefs eiFeâual, as we have feen, than the 
judicious poflis and encampments of Agricola.< 

The Romans conftruâed likewife a great wall in 
upper Germany, equally faulty, and as difficult to 
be defended as that of China. D'Anville's map of 
ancient Germany makes it begin oppofite Ober^Wrfel ; 
and after placing many interflices^ the ftrongefl: part 
is reprefented to have been at a fpôt where theen^rôt 
Valentinian raifed fome works on the lower Neckerw 
Tiiis arrangemeat, however^ cannot be adopted \ for 
the line was certainly uninterrupted, and equaUy ïct-- 
tified in its whc^e extent* Mr. Hanfdnlaa, who ha$ 
given a good defcriptiom of this work in Gernlan» 
fays, that the tradition of the country itates it as 
having been commenced in the reign of Adrian, and 
continued by his fucceflbrs. The laft branch, which 
firetched towards the Danube, was added by Probus, 

• ]3uçhanan, lib. Iv. Polydor. Virgil, lib. u 
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as fome medals of that prince teftify beyond a doubt \ 
It began on the banks of the Rhine, oppofite Bbif 
gen, where the Romans had a fortified camp ever 
fince the time of Auguftus : thence it pafled into the 
county of Solms, forming an elbow to approach the 
Mein ; and continuing through the foreft of Otton, 
or Odenwald, it croffed the county of Holach, 
touched the Necker, ftretched to Hall in Suabia, and 
taking the direftion of Eichftadt and Weiffenburghj^ 
terminated at Pfeurring in the territory of Ratifbon., 
Thus no paflage was left open in all the vaft fpace be- 
tween the Rhine and the Danube ; and, from the 
ruins ftill found, we have reafon to Believe, that this 
rampart contained entire citadels, and numerous 
towers, ftrongly fortified. The Romans were obliged 
to give it fo winding a courfe, in order to cover the 
territories of fome nations, fuch as the Mattia^i^ 
with whom they were flriâly allied. But even by 
being conftruâed in the fhortefl line poifibJe» it could 
not. have anfwered the puipofe of reftraining thç 
Cûtti^ and other Crcrman nations, ftyled wandering, 
becaufe, having no country, they fought one through* 
out the whole world. Marching with their flocks, 
like the Tartars, they refembled them alfo in the 
aftoniihing facility with which they changed the 
pafloralfor a military life. Germany had anciently 
many fuch hordes, who wandered about conftantly, 

* DaedçrIcÎD, Vorflellung de8 altcn Kaemifchen ValB und 
Laodwehr, iu. Abfch. The work of Mr. Hanfelman may like- 
wife be confulted ; the objeâ of which is to inquire how far the 
Romans had ever penetrated Into Suabia^ and high Germany. 
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and emigrated frequently. The fettled cantons had 
no other means of defence in thofe days, againft un- 
çxpeâed attacks, than by furrounding themfelves 
with vaft defetts ; and fhîs method, ftill praftifed in 
the time of Julius Caefar, would have kept them al- 
ways barbarians. But afterwards the Germans, hav- 
ing procured better inftruments for cutting down 
the woods,. and digging the earth, fortified them- 
felves againft each other by works called Landwehr^ 
The idea of this kind of rampart is fuppofed to have 
originated in Gaul ; although it was generally prac- 
tîfed among all nations, when they began to cultivate 
the earth regularly in thofe countries, where their 
neighbours continued to be wandering. 

It will bç fufficient here juft to mention a valhim 
Romanum, extending from Wlddin to Little Waradin^ 
and fome other mounds of the fame kind, conftrucled 
by the Goths, who, of all the barbarians at that time, 
inclined môft to civilization. In the north of Eu- 
rope, we find the Danewerck^ raifed by the Normans, 
when they began to be known by the name of Danes. 
To prevent the incurfions of the Saxons into Jutland, 
they endeavoured to Ihut up the paflage by a terrace, 
extending to the Ihore of the Baltic ; and on this very 
dike, Waldcmar the Great conftrufted a wall, which 
is lefs injured at the prefent day, than could well be 
éxpeûed. 

Such is the hiftory of the greateft and moft ufelefs 
works ever reared by man on the furface of the an- 
cient* continent. 
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SECT. VIL 

RELIGION OP THE EGYPTIANS. 

THE religion of ancient Egypt is a res^l abyfej^ 
where many writers have been fwallowed up in 
attempting to found its depth. Such numerous an4 
different fuperftitions, which fometimes are ahoge^ 
ther inexpUcable, can never adnut of bein^; reduce^ 
to any particular fyft^m, 

Van Dale had reafon to believe» that the facred 
animals werç inftituted in Egypt for the pnrpofe of 
divination. Yet, if we except one obiçure paffagq 
In ^lian rçlativç to crocodiles, nothing is known 
with certainty of any other oraclçs, than thofe of 
the bull Jpisj which comprehended every thing, al* 
though they were originally confined to the over-< 
flowing of the Nile. Qn this point the Egyptians 
have at all times teSiiied the greateft inquietude^ 
without confidering that other animals were as igno- 
rant of the matter as themfclves^ The crocodiles 
are laid to depofite their eggs beyond the reach of 
the inundations ; but this is a vulgar opinion, adopted 
only in fpme towns fituated on ihç branche^ of the 

Nile, 
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Nile. Naturallfts believe that the hippopotamus 
gives furer indications ; becaufe the inhabitants pre«- 
^end to have obferved that when^ previous to the 
floods, it frequently appears on ihore, the river aU 
ways rifes fufficientiy afterwards to water the landj^ 
The Copts, however, at this day employ no animal 
In their prognodic^ on the (late of the Nile ; and yet 
their ceremoniies for that purpofe, during which even 
the Turks afEfl: at mafs, are fully as fuperflitious as 
the mode of interrogating the bull Apis. When that 
animal 'refufpd to eat, the omen was not lefs fatal 
than the abflinence of the facred chickens, which 
were confulted by the Romans on gr^t afifairs, while 
inatters of little coi^fequence could be decided by 
crows. If Juvenal had been judicious enough to re- 
flect on this, he would not have written his fatire on 
the Egyptians i for the difference between fuppofing 
a calf or a chicken acc^uainted wi(h future events is 
iurely not very material. 

By all that has been coUeâed in this Se£tIon, re* 
fpeâiag the wQrfhip offered to fcarabees, it appears 
that they likewife ferved for auguries ; and we mufi: 
jTuppofe thofe infeâs jsit leaft as well informed in fuch 
matters as the prieftefles of D^phi j for whom Plato 
teftified {q much regard. This was in confequence of 
his being perfu4de4 th^t no civiliised nation can have 
a reafonable religion ; and the fame fentiment feems 
to have prevailed ampng all the legiflators of anti- 
quity. We fhall fee prefently, that this falfe and 
whixnfical opinion wa^^ founded entirely on the fup-^ 
fp[ç^ danger of makinjg innovatiox^s in the religious 
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praûîces, which had been received from the favaget 
of the country, or, as Plato ftyles them, the indi* 
genous inhabitants. 

The greater part of the religious ceremonies of the 
Igyptians came from the favages of Ethiopia, aa 
Diodorus fays in the moft unequivocal manner j and 
the faO: is of a nature not to be doubted. Yet no 
perfon has hitherto ever undertaken to feek in 
^ Ethiopia the origin of a vroifliip, evidently invented 
there. Mr. Jabloniki was perfeftly capable of making 
fuch rçfearches, the refult of which would have been 
infinitely moie fatisfadory than the conjefturcs he 
has hazarded, and the contradictions he could not 
avoid. 

At the article Phtha, he defcribes the Egyptian» 
as atheifts, whofe fyftem refembled too exaftly that 
of Spinofa, for any perfon to be deceived, who had 
the leaft penetration. 

At the article Cnephy or Cnuphis^ he changes the 
fame Egyptians into deifts, who admit of an intelli- 
gent Being diftinck froin niiatter — the Sovereign of 
Nature. 

Mr. Jabloniki, who had much goodfenfe, andftill 
more erudition, would furely have reafoned in a dif- 
ferent manner, had he been lefs conneâed with La* 
Croze, who, by the confeffion even of his panegy- 
rift, became a mere vifionary in the decline of life, 
without any figns of the little judgment he formerly 
poffeiTed. That man, bred a monk, flattered him- 
felf greatly on his penetration in difcovering atheifm 
-evcry-where } and he fancied he had found it in the 
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wretched Latin verfes compofed by a fool, called Jor« 
idan le Brun, who was committed to the flames by 
feme villains in Italy. It is madnefs, or at lead imbe- 
cility, to accufe whole nations of atheifm, when they 
produce a few bad metaphyficians, who by means of 
certain fubtiities lofe themfelves ii^ a cloud of ideas ; 
and their abfurdities difcover impertinent reafoners, 
rather than atheifts ferioufly determined on main- 
taining their opinions. Thofe, who adopt fyftems 
Without knowing the objeâions they may encounter» 
would do better to remain within the Umits of incer^ 
(itudCf 

. Ancient hiftorians and geographers unfortunately 
give us very little information concerning the £thi« 
opians. Tet the few notions we have been able to 
çoUeâ, are fufEcient to explain feveral difficulties, 
and render the \^ay lefs obfcure. In the firil place, 
it appears certain, that, with regard to religious mat- 
ters, they always remained clofely conneâed with the 
Egyptians. They came annually to carry the ihrine 
pf Jupiter Ammon from Thebes to the limits of 
Ethiopia, where a folemn feaft was celebrated, which 
certainly gave rife to the fingular tradition of the 
gods coming to eat at the HeliotrapezCj or the Table 
cf the Sun *. When Homer aflures us, in the Iliad, 
that Jupiter went frequently into Ethiopia, to affiit at 
a great feilival, we may fupppfe the poet informed 
of this ceremony f • ,Herodotus has erred in placing 
|he Table of the Sun at Merqe» although Solnus fup^ 

* Diodorut, nil. u.-*Etiftat. in Iliad, 
f Lib. Î.. 
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pofes it to have been ftill more towards the fbmb* 
The whole proceffion reqiured, as we are told, only 
twelve days, in going and returning by a different 
road from that which extended along the eaft bank 
of the Nile ; and it is impoiSble to perform the jom*-^ 
ney in that time by the Ihorteft way from Thebes to 
Meroe, The latter place had, however, a templa 
dedicated likewife to Jupiter Ammon*; and this 
faâ tends alfo to prove, that the r^eligion of the^ 
Egyptians and of the Ethiopians was originally the 
iame* Among the former, indeed, fome changea 
had been introduced in the courfe of many centuries j 
and the mod important of all related to the immo- 
lation of human viûims^ Heliodorus, although a, 
^ I great admirer of the Ethiopians, admks that they 
I facrificed boys to the Sun, and girls to the Moon f ^ 
The colony fent by them into Egypt, continued like* 
wife to flaughter ftrangers, or men with red hair, otk 
the tomb of Ofiris, or the ftones confecrated to the 
Sun } and women were moft probably facrificed to the 
Moon» in a fmail town called by the Greeks Ilitbya% 
Some remains of that place are ftill found on the 
right bank of the Nile, near a fpot known by the 

9 

* Fllmosy 13). ▼!• oap« 19. 

t iEthiop. Iib« X. Heliodorus fays» tJbat the Ethiopians fscri- 
ficed ftrangers only who were taken in war i and although the 
, gymnofophifts reprobated fuch facrifices, the people perfiiled ia 
oficnng them. The Greeks imagined that the Egyptians immo-. 
kted fcd^haired men in the town of Diana» or lUthya : but» in 
my opinion, it is moxt probable that they facrificed wo», 
men. 

namc^ 
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ftamé of ÈUKaby not more than twenty*four leagues 
irom the confines of Ethiopia. 

Mr. Jablonfld was therefore wrong in fuppofii^, 
that thefe atrocities had been borrowed from the 
Aepberd Arabs. They were at length totally abo- 
lifhed in the reign of Pharkoh Amafis ; while the fa& 
mous law for burning heretics alive, was not repealed 
in England until the time of Charles IL The hif- 
tory of Egypt has never fince afforded any inftances 
of that nature : but in Ethiopia it was more difficult 
to reform religion, becaufe the civil laws had lefs 
power over the people, who were frequently difperfed 
either in hunting, or wandering with their flocks in 
fearch of pafture. 

The firft gymnofophifts of Ethiopia moft pro- 
bably were nothing more than wandering priefts, like 
thofe ftill known in Africa by the name of Marabut* 
That word, literally tranflated, fignifies Child cf the 
huming reed j either becaufe thofe impoftors fome* 
times burn their vidims with reeds, or perhaps in al- 
lufion to their pretending to vomit fire, while they 
conceal kindled tow under their garments. An €x« 
ample of this wasfeen in one thoufand feven hundred 
and thirty-one ; but executed in fo awkward a man* 
ner, that negroes only could have fwallowed the de- 
ception. When a nation has no other than wander- 
ing priefts, it is eafy to conceive, that among the 
numbcrlefs different fuperftitions introduced there, 
fome muft of courfe be contradiâory ; becaufe opi- 
nions not being reduced to any body of doârine^ 
each juggler endeavours to advance his own. Count 
i Boulain- 
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Boulâlnvllliers fays, that among people like the fhepi 
herd Arabs, the idea of a God Creator muft have 
been longeft preferved in all its piirity *• finC hé 
knew nothing at all of the ancient Arabs, concentr- 
ing whom Sale has proeured explications, which 
prove that their notions of the Divinity were veiy de- 
graded; This indeed nmft have been the cafe, becaufe 
each tribe multiplied the number of Fetiches and Mai 
nitous, of which the facred animals of Egypt and 
Greece are the remains. For it might be proved, if 
ike thiftg appeared of fufHcient confequence^ that the 
Greeks wete likewife greatly attached to the worihip 
of animals i they revered, to a certainty, about 
twelve or thirteen different kinds, without including 
the weafel of Basotia. 

The fpirit of the gymnofophifts did not begin to 
be developed until they were united in a fedentary 
body, or college^ principally Rationed at Meroe. 
They then began to apply themfelves to ftudy, and 
place fome order among the Ethiopian hieroglyphics : 
but unfortunately the treatife written particularly on 
that fubjeâ, by the pbilofopher Democritus, is en- 
tirely loft f . No perfon fhould be tempted to credit 
fuch extravagant praifes as thofe lavifhed by the Ro- 
man writer Philoftratus, on the gymnofophifts I. 
Yet it is poftible, that in laboring to compile their 
hieroglyphics, they might have invented the fyllabi- 
cal alphabet, ufed at this day in Abyilinia and Nubia, 

• Life of Mahomet. f Apud Laertlum« 

% In yit* ApoUoQ. lib. n cap. 6. 

tvhither 
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iirhtther it could not be brought from any other 
country *. That difcovery was the more int^refUng^ 
as without it literal charaâers could never have been 
inveuted. It is ji flrange folly in Plato to accufe the 
priefts of Egypt of having injured irreparably xht 
fciences, by inventing the art of writing. According 
to him, it tends prodigiouily to weaken the memory ; 
and Julius Csefar feems inclined to fupport this pre-» 
judice, when fpeaking of the Druids, who furely 
never got any thing by heart but abfurdities. 

Although fome paiTages are found in Diodorus and 
Strabo, relative to the opinions of the gymnofophifts 
concerning the Divinity, yet it muft be confeffed that 
they are very obfcure. They feem founded entirely 
on the authority of fome Greek merchants, who 
about the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus began to 
penetrate into the centre of Africa. We know no- 
thing more with certainty, than that they acknow- 
ledged the exiftence of a God Creator, incomprehen* 
iible by his nature, but viiible in his works, which, 
according to them, are equally animated with the di« 
vine fpirit. From this doctrine proceeded the fymbo- 
lical worfhip adapted to the genius of the Africans, 
whofe ardent imagination required to be fixed by 
palpable objeâs like the Fetiches, and their anxiety 
concerning futurity, calmed by auguries. The 
Creeks and Romans confulted the oracles every in* 

* Herodotus obferves^ in his fourtli book» that the Ethiopians 
«fed two very different charaftcrs. The firft confifted of hiero- 
glyphicsy from which thofe of Egypt were copied : the fécond we 
may fuppofc to have been a fvUabical alphabet. 

liant 
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ftane merely ftom habit ; but Among the Africàiî^ 
that cuAom feems to have been a phyfical ^^icrant pectr«' 
liar to wàtm climates, where the minds of the cdnf- 
mon people are extremely weak and impatient. lit 
Europe it is remarked, that wotnefi in general zr€ 
ianch more eager after prédirions than men ; while 
philofophers, undifturbed at the idea of what may 
happen, correâ or fupport bad fortune* 

Many natural reafons explain why otacles have 
ceafed in fome placed of ancient Europe and Afia i 
but they can tiever be abandoned in Africa. Two are 
known at this day on the weftem coaft, which are as 
famous as ever could have been that of Delphi. By 
an unpardonable ignorance of modem hiflory, both 
Van Dale and Fontinelle have been ted to admit, m 
fevor of their adterfaries, that all oracles are now 
teally filent. This falfity, however, is demonftfated 
by the narratives of travellers^ who afe now li^ng^ 
and particularly by Romer. 

When Pliny and Salmis fay^ that fdrae cantons of 
Ethiopia had elected a dog for their king, it can only 
be underftood, that they rendered worfliip to that 
animal, of which we have feen many examples 
among the Egyptians their defcendants. The in- 
formation of the ancients concerning the interior of 
Africa, was certainly more extenfive than ours ; but 
on the other hand the coafts ate much better known 
to us ; aiid all the nations there, without exception^ 
revere ferpents* The inhabitants of the kingdom of, 
Judhac worfbip one fpecies, which feems to have na 
noxious qualities ; and it is even fuppofed to deftroy 

fome 
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Jbnlé fmail black-colored adders, faid to be venom- 
"bus : but other negroes have converted real vipers 
into fetiches^ although their bite almoft invariably 
toccafions death . In general, the adoration paid to 
Terpents is founded on the fear naturally entertained 
by mankind for thofe reptiles : fuch as ate dan- 
gerous, it is fuppofed, fliould be conciliated j and the 
others feem to merit a peculiar diftinâion, as if a ge- 
nius, friendly to humanity, had taken care to difarm 
them ; and this clafs has principally been ufed for 
prognoftication. The omens were confidered favor- 
able when the Ifiac ferpents tafted the offering, and 
dragged themfelves flowly round the altar; Butit 
biuft be obfetved that.fome of thofe reptiles attach 
themfelves like dogs to their mafters, and learn dif- 
ferent tricksj which are never after forgotten : thus 
we may, with fome certainty, fuppofe, that the fer- 
pents of Ifis were taught to obey the voice or gef^ 
tures of the miniftersi The Cneph^ or divine good- 
tiefs, was reprefeilted by an innocent adder } and 
ftrength or power, by a viper. The priefts of Ethi- 
Dpia, as well as thofe of Egypt, wore the figure of 
the latter coiled lip in their bonnets of ceremony ; 
and we have already had occafion to obferve, that the 
diadem of the Pharaohs was likewife ornamented with 

this eniblein*i 

The worfhip iendered to ferpents was not confined . 
to particular towns of Thebais and Delta; for -^lian 

• Sacerdotes Mthiopum et Mgyptiorum gerunt pileos oblongos in 
vertice umèiGcum hahenteSf et fsrpefttibusj quQS jifpides appellant^ cir» 
iumvolutos* Ditid. lib* ir. ♦ . 

VOL. lu n aflures 
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aflures us, that they were kept in all the temples of 
£gypt * : this leems the more probable, becaufe it 
'Was one of the mod ancient, or perhaps the firft fu«- 
perftition of the Inhabitants of Africa, where the 
largeft adders were carefully <;;olieâed for the tern* 
pies of Serapis : fome of thofe brought by the Ethi- 
opians to Alexandria were twenty-five or twenty ^fix 
feet In length; but they are found of more than twic^ 
that fize in Senegal 

The want of documents prevents us from entering 
into further difcuflions concerning the particular de- 
votion of the college of Meroe : we know, however, 
that it terminated in the mod fatal manner^ from hav- 
ing conftantly oppofed the progrefs of defpotifm— r 
that ancient malady of fovereigns. Ergamenes, the 
tyrant, who was cotemporary with Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and a Greek by origin, is faid to have 
icaufed all the gymnofophifts to be maflacred In one 
day ; and this threw that part of Ethiopia into a 
itate of deflation, whence It has never fmce recover- 
ed* Some ruins only are found of Axumj Pfelches^ 
and Napbtbe^ where fome years ago the Jews, It was 
laid. Intended to form a ilate independent of the 
Turks and Abyffinians, This report, however, has 
not been confirmed ; and Indeed they are to be con* 
fidered as not only incapable of executing, but even 
of meditating fiich a projeû, for they know no other 
heroifm than ufury. 

The phllofophers of Ethiopia, like ihofe of Egypt, 
tuôîl probably clothed their knowledge in allego- 

^ Dk Nat* Animal. lib;» x%^p. %i» 
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hê3 \ on this iriiift have been founded the fable re- 
nted by Plutarch, concerning fome towns aiid villages 
fituated n^r the iiland of Elephantis, which Pharaoh 
Amafis promiféd to cede to the kiiig of Ethiopia, if 
his gymnofophifts .fuc(:eeded in explaining certain 
enigmas* The Ethiopians, he adds, hazarded fome of 
their territories on the fame condition : but although 
Vre read other fuch ftbries in the Vritings of the 
Amplifier Jofephus^ and in the life of ^fop, eohipofed 
by a fool called Planudes ; we mud not be tempted 
to believe that the fovereigns of antiquity were [a 
eafily difpofed to fport with their dominions : Egypt 
in particular was toa fmall to be difmembered for an 
enigma, particularly by fuch good neighbours as the 
Ethiopians, who never attempted to turn afide the 
courfe of the Nile, concerning the poffibility of 
which more fhall be faid in the Seâion on Govern^ 
ment» ' . . 

After what has already been obferved^ it \irould be 
fuperfluous to refute the many different fyftems pro- 
pofed^ ever fince the days df Ifocratès^ on the origin 
of the worfhip rendered to animals. We find that 
the Egyptians^ inftead of being the inventors^ had 
brou^t that cuftom with them from Ethiopia^ where 
it feems to have originated with the ferpents^ and the 
fmdl bull, fuppofed to be the bubahs of nan^afiftsi# \ 
This animal^ the dwarf of its fpecies^ has horns re-> ^ 
fembling thof^ of the moon ; and the imagination of , 
the Africans has frequently been flruck byiimilitude* 
much lefs obvious. The colony of Ethiopians, who 
took po^efSon of the valley of the Lower JJik, îin 

H a ftea4 
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ftead of renouncing, twcàihc more than frver attacheil 

to fuch fuperflitious praftlces, when they reodarked 

the utility of the cat, weafel, ichneumon, ^arnow-' 

hawk, vulture, fcreech-owl, ftork, and ilMs. It wa* 

ablblutely neceâàry to put fuch animals meà&r the' 

particular protedion of the law ; otherwife the coufb- 

try would have been altogether uninhabiitable. The 

Turks, who do not pretend to be idolaters, are a» 

careful in preventing the ibis from being deftroyed a» 

the Greeks and Romans. Whatever may be Ac ver 

iigion of thofe who fhall in future pofiefs tha^ coun» 

try^ they will always continue to relpeâ ihefe aaimab^ 

fo jufliy named the purifiers of Egypt* 

It has always appeared unaccouatable t& the ao^ 
tients, as well as to the moderns, ihat feme tdwn^ 
fliould have adored crocodiles. Cicero is the cmly 
perfon wlib fuppo&s that this was in confei|aencè of 
their utility* ; but he would have been much &su 
barrafled to explain in what confided this, ad vantage^ 
fo inconceivable to much more abfe na^uraKits. Iii 
the year one tfaouiand fevisu hundred. and fewnty^ 
having bee» particularly engaged m fludying this to* 
pography of Egypt, it firft occurred to me that Cop^^^ 
tos, Arfinoe, and Crocodilc^oiis the fécond^ the 
towns moft' remarkable for the adoration of croco-^ 
dilesy were all fituated on canals at ibme ififtance from 
the Nile, Thus by the leaft negligeice iot allowing 
the ditches to be filled up, thofe animals, from 'beioE^ 
incapable of going far on dry land,^ could never Iiave 

* Po/fem de îchneumonum utilUafe? de crocodllorum^ Je felium^ 
dïcere ; fed nolo ejfe knguw Cicero -de Nat. Dtorum, lib; i. ckp, 36^ 

anivcct 
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aniv^d at thofe three places, where they were confi- 
âèred as the fymbols of water fit for drinking and 
watering the fields, as we learn from iElian, and 
more parfktilarly in a paffage of Eufebius*. As 
long as this worfliip was in vogue, the government 
might remain a^Tured that the fuperftitious would not 
negleft to repair the canals with the greatçft exaft» 
ncfs. In the lame manner every dépendance could 
be placed on the Oxyrinchites for preferving the gteat 
canal, now knqwn by the name of Kalitz il Menbi^ qxx 
which depended the arrival, among them, of the fa- 
cred fifli called oxyrinchtis. Two other towns, in- 
deed, CrocrodilopoUs the third, a^nd Ombos, had 
likewife their . crocodiles : Mr* d* Anville hefitates. in 
fixing the pofuion of Ombos, but he fiiould have 
placed it further inland, towards the foot of the 
Arabic heights, for w^ know that the inhabitants had 
dug vaft ditches for watering their plantations f* It 
b therefore eafy to conceive why the people of the 
Arfinoite Nome, or .the province of Feium, had a 
crocodile called Suchuy or the juft, ornamented with 
golden ear-rings and bracelets, as we learn from 
Strabo. That lizard was to them not the emblem of 
Typhon, as fome have believed, but of the water on 
which their exiftence depended, fo entirely, that they 

• Per hominem crocodih mpofitam navem Ingredientem ; navemgue 
fgmficare motum In humîdof erocodilum vero aquam ^tui ûftam* £ufeb» 
praepar. Evan. l^b. iii. cap. ii. 

t ^lian de Nat. Animal, lib. x, cap. zi. Thç Ctwation of 
Crocodilopolis the third, is not known; but from what wc know 
pf the other towns»' which had the fame liamc, it cannot be fup- 
pQfe4 to have bçen on the banks of thç NUe,- 

ÎÎ 3 could 
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could not have fubfifted fix months if the canals ta« 
wards Illahon had been negleâed. It is probable 
that the Arfinoites endeavoured to draw fome au- 
guries from their facred crocodiles, relative to the 
future overflowing of the Nile, becaufe they wcrô 
ftîll more interefted in that event than thofe who 
lived in the towns along the river. 

We have already, in another part of this work, 

attempted to explain what might have been the ob« 

jeâ of the wor&îp offered to the fquill, or fea-anion, 

by the people of Pelujium and Cqfium^ fome of whom 

were attacked with a fwelling of the tympanite kind, 

and a delirium called typbomany^ which, as the term 

denotes, vas an Egyptian diforder. It is furprifing 

that laint Jerome, when fpeaking of this extenfion 

of the inteftines, did not perceive that it produced 

thofe effeéts, which he endeavoured to render ridi» 

culous*. It would certainly have been more rea« 

fonable to pity unfortunate people, labouring under 

natural infirmities, produced by the fogs of the lake 

Sirbon, which are f^id to be no lefs noxious than 

thofe of the lake Afphaltis, or the Dead Sea, particut 

hirly during the heat of fummer. Mr. Pococke, who 

vifited the latter in April, found himfelf afflifited with 

a weaknefs of ftomach, and an exceilive dizzinefs, 

from having negleded, as he was told by the people 

of the country, to ufe fufficient precaution againft 

the vapors. When the Arabs pafs near that vaft 

river, where the water is fo thick that it prevents 

* Taceam dc fomtidolofo ^ horrilnU cepe^ &f ere^Uu" ventru in* 
JlcUif qui fehftiua religto ^. In Ifsiî. lib^ xti. 

animi^ 
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animal bodies from finking, they cover their mouths, 
and breathe only through the noftrik. 

Among the fuperftitions of th^ Egyptians, fome 
at firft fight feem unaccourttable, fuch as their de- 
votion to the fhrew-moufe: it was revered in the 
town of Airibisj and embalmed after death in a le- 
pulchre for the purpofe at Butos^ although the dif- 
tance between the two places was more than fifty 
miles. The eyes of that little animal being almofl: 
as much concealed as thofe of the mole, Plutarch 
pretends, that the Egyptians, believing it to be en- 
tirely blind, fancied in this fome fimilitude to the 
diminution of light in the waning moon, and to the 
AthoTy or the attribute of the Divinity perfonified 
under that name, which was, in fad, the incompre- 
henfibility of God, compared with the darknefs of 
night and of chaos. But before any fuch forced 
and complicated references were invented, fome much 
more natural property mud have been difcovered in 
the fhrew-moufe. It has always appeared to me that 
the Egyptians, like the Greek naturalifts, confidered 
that animal as belonging to the clafs of weafels*, 
which received equal proteâion with the ichneumons. 
The latter, we know, were confecrated to the Egyp- 
tian Hercules, who was the fame divinity with the 
Hercules of Thebes, in Beotia ; bat as Greece pro** 

• The Greeks gave tbc name of weafel-moufe to the (hrcw- 
moufe, bec^ufe they conceived it partook of the nature of both 
thofe animals. This was certainly a more proper term than that 
9f muS'araneut^ which was nfed by tlic Latins» for it had fome 
jrefcmblancç to the wcafel and none at all to the fpider. 

H 4 ducedl 
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duced no ichneumons, the Thebans made no: difl?"» 
culty of fupplying their place with weafels ; and alt 
though Greeks, fays Lilian, they are not lefs ridicu- 
lous for adopting fuch an abfurd devotion*. Th<> 
inveteracy of the weafel towards rats and mice madc 
the Egyptians place that animal under the proteaioDJ 
of the law ; and finding fomething of a refemblancCjj, 
however trifling, in the flirew-moufe, they were led tQ 
imagine all the fyrnbplical doctrine ?t|ready men- 
tioned. 

. Sonae facred animals pofTefled only enigmatical and 
i augural properties, in whatever mannef they aro 
confidered : fuch was the fcarabee, dedicated to the 
fun, and very different from the ugly infed mentioned 
by Pliny. From the defcriptipn given by Orus Apollo, 
who fays it refçmbles the fparkling luftre of the eye of 
a cat in the dark, we inay conclude that thç Egyptians 
had taken, for the fymbol of the fun, thç great golden 
fcarabee, called by fome the cantharides. This infedk 
is frequently feen in gardens, where it feeds on ant$ 
and fmall worms j when the light falls direftly on 
the fhield of its wings, it has perfe6tly the appearance 
which the Latin tranflator of Orus Apollo calls, raditj; 
infignita. The other fcarabees of Egypt were the 
monoceros, with one horn on its corfelet, and the 
horn-beetle with tWQ, which it fhuts like pincers. All 

■ the fuperftit ions, relative to thcfe three infeâs, were 

I' 

confidered as very ancient ; and they appear to hàvç 
been common to the Ethiopiaps, and other inhabit- 

■ * 

' * VMatîiy quamvis natione Gracia rifu funt ohruendi ; quimufteUizm^ 
vt audioi reltghfe cohtnt. Pe Nat. Animd. lib. %i\* cap. 5. 
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H&ts of Africa^ even before Egypt was inhabited .% 
Some Iraces of the fame worfhip are found, not only 
in the holy cricket of Madagafcar, but likewife 
among the Hottentots, who, as we read in the Genera} 
Hiftory gf Travels, look with veneration on the perfom 
over whom either the fcarabee with golden rays, 07 
the horn-beetle of the Cape, chances to pafs, becau£| 
they conûder it as a fortunate omen. What aj^ear^ 
ilill more furprifmg is, that ihe fame préjudices, with 
regard to the fcarabe^, have been introduced into 
Europe, where it is called by the vulgar, the j/jf ^ 
the Lord. This fuperftition could not have proceeded 
from the writings of St, Ambrofe, beeaafe they aro 
never read by the common people, who muft, -^there^ 
fore, be ignorant that he has frequently compared th$ 
Mefliah to a Scarabée, without leaving u$ ôventhd 
0iadow of a conjeâure on what fuch a (trange com^ 
{>ariron could be founded^ h\ many places of ^urOpe 
the fong of the cricket is llkewife confidered as pro» 
pitious ; and n^any periifl in pfeferving thefe infeâs» 
although their fhtill and monotonous noife is almoft 
infupportable, when they become Very numerous, 
Whatever may be the devotion of Europeans towards 
crickets, it does npt equal that of the Africans, who 
pake a living by rearing them ; and the rich woul4 
Ithink themfelves at enmity with heaven, if they did 
not prefer ve whole fwarms in ovens, çonftruâed ex.^ 
jprefly for the purpofe. It (hotild be conftantly re» 

' • Scarabées are, even now, fcen fculptured on Clones în the roya| 
fepulchres of Biban-el-MoluL We have already dbferyed ^at thofç 
inonumentft arc more ancient (han ^he pyramids. 
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membered, that the minds of the lower clafs cxf 
people are liable to be forcibly ftruck with trxfiing- 
\ [ matters. Not many years ago the ï^rench peafants 
began to render a kind of religious worihip to the 
chryfalis of the catterpillar, found on the great nettle, 

( becaufe they fiuicied it revealed evident traces of the 
Divinity. M. des Landes aflures ns, that the curatei^ 
had even ornamented the altars with thefe maggots ; 
as grafshoppers and canary fparrows are kept in cages 
in Spain to fing during the celebration of mafs*» 
If the imagination of man can be carried to this 
point in our temperate climates, can any perfon be 
furprifed that the Africans, whofe fancy is exalted 
by the fire of the atmofphere, fhould difcover fome 
refemblance between the horns of the moon and thofe 

I of the bubalos ; or between the horn-beetle and the 

I zodiacal Bull ? 

In the monuments defcribed by Montfaucon and 
Count Caylus, the Egyptian women are feen feeding 
the fcarabees on tables, or altars. This probably 
reprefents the real mode of drawing auguries from 
thofe infeâs, which were treated nearly in the fame 
manner with the chickens at Rome, in the ceremony 
of what Cicero calls, the tripuditm^ and terripiavium^ 
in his fécond book on divination. However whim- 
fical thofe practices may appear, they do not equal the 
mode invented by the Chinefe for confulting the tor« 

I tpife, which is one of their greatefl oracles. That fu* 

I perdition furely was not derived from the Egyptians, 

* Recueil dcsdiSçrenlsTnîtéideFhynqucj and Barçttît Letters 
•n Spain, 

fot 
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fdr the tortoife has never been even mentioned among 
their facred animals; yet all attempts to afcertain ex* 
aftly the total number, have been hitherto ineSeAual ; 
and the refearches of Mr. Blanchard, inferted in the 
ninth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
fcrlptions, are altogether imperfeâ and inconfiftent. 
We (hall, however, indicate here nearly all that can 
be known of that matter from ancient authors; and» 
after having fpoken of the objefts of fymbolical wor- 
fliip, we (hall endeavour to develope the real fentl- 
ments of the Egyptians concerning theeflenceof the 
Divinity. • 

In a bqrgh, fituated at the northern extremity of 
the lake Mareotis, a facred bull was fed ; and although 
many other towns of Egypt praâifed the fame devo- 
tion, yet the names of Hermonthis, Heliopolis, ahd 
Memphis only, are recorded. The reputation of the 
bull Apis eclipfed that of all the others, as foon as 
the court of the king« was transferred to Thebes ; but 
in other refpeâs the Egyptians had as great veneration 
for the environs of Memphis as for thofe of Abydo8« 
The learned cannot agree on the term fixed for the 
life of Apis : Plutarch pretends that he was drowned 
at the age of twenty-five years ; and this, according 
to him, agreed with the niAnber of characters con- 
tained in the Egyptian alphabet : but Mr. Butter, who 
fucceeded in finding out the Egyptian letters, by ftu- 
dying the fillets of the mummies, afTerts, that they 
did not exceed twenty-two. It is probable that Apis 
was deftroyed as foon as his appetite and vigour flagged 
finder thepreiTure of age, becaufe in that flate he could 

not 
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Bot givis favorable s^ugurks» ibe only femee te* 
ijpirêd of him by the people. It may be prefumedi 
thsit the pullarii J si^tached to the Romaa legknis, pie* 
vented, in the fame manner^ tbefacreddbickeas from 
living beyond a period jMisferibed by certain rjales of 
the arufpices* The Egyptians drew prognoftics aifo 
from the 7oice of children, who fang and played ii^ 
|he proseffion of Ap^, pr at the door of his^ ftalU 
3VIr». Jablon&i obferves, that the oracle of the JewSjj 
Jsaown by the name of MahKol, or daughtar of tijft 
vdiee^ appears to b9.ve been the fame with that of thet 
children in Egypt, who became prophets bçfore they 
•fyere men. 

Several towns of that e:^traordinary country, fuch as^ 
Momemphis, Chufe, and Aphroditopolis^ kept facred 
cows } but thç comi^on burying-place of thofe ani-* 
looals was at Atharbechis, whither their bones werQ 
brought in boats. Cats received almoit exa^ly th0 
faine treatrnent \ it was unlawful to kill them in any 
part of the country, and when dead they were buried 
fit Bubaftus. Bears had Ukewife their fepulçhre^ pro« 
bably at Papremis, a town dedicated to Typhon, or 
the evil principle, who was fuppofed to be calmed by 
having worihip rendered to the bippopotsyxxus» the^ 
true fymbpl of the typhonic fpirU, That animal, fa 
ïàx from coming at the prefçnt day to Qld Cairo,^ 
never defcends below the catara^s of thç ^ile, and 
it was by mere chance that one was taken at Damiçtta» 
i^ter having loft itfelf in fplk)wing the courfe of thç 
river. In ancient times thç race muft have been much 
more nupxerous than at prefentî and we fio^d liona 

an4 
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ttdd tygets 4iininifliing ia the famé manner. This is 
tikewife fuppofed to be the cafe with the crocodiles 
of the Nile, ior they certainly sever (how thémielvai 
A9W in thofe places^ where Seneca fays they wene 
very abundant in his time*. 

it feemed, indeed, as if the Egyptians had intended 
to make their country the rècq>tacle of beafts i tati 
yet they did not poffdb fo tasmf diierem kinds atf 
Cicero intimates* In the firft place, thofe itfed for 
burden, like the dromedary, the camel, and the^ele* 
phant, were excluded, as well as all folipedes ; for 
the horfe was never admitted among the feticbes^ and 
the Egyptians always difeovered a great antipathy ta 
the afs. This has been âfcribed to its fkin, winch is 
generally red in that country^ where all animals of 
that color were fuppofed t<^ contain the^ effeace o( 
fome diftemper : in faâ, the Egyptians conceived it 
to be incompatible with a good conftitution ; and 
although tjieir naturalifts have been turned into ri- 
dicule on that account^ even by M. Montesquieu^ their 
opinion is certainly more and more confirmed, at leail 
with regard to cattle. 

It is remarkable that the fame animals were gene* 
rally confecrated in two different towns ; as we find 
to have been the cafe with lions, dogs, lams, and 
wolves. iESan pretends that the inhabitants of the 
great I.ycopolitan prefeftory took care to pluck up 
entirely that fpecies of aconite, vulgarly called wolfs^ 
hane^ left it fhould injure any of the objeds of their 

• Nat. Queft. lib. xîv. cap. z. It muft, however, be fuppofed 
tbat Seneca was well informed. 

vene- 
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▼enefation. This ftory^ however, is truly ridiculàu## 
vhen we tefleâ that the Lyeopolitani never permitted 
the wolves to run at liberty in their provinces : thofo 
animais did not exceed in fize the common houfedog^ 
and fome wellpreferved mummies have proved their 
charafkeriftics to be Very different from what they 
are defcribed by HerodotuSii 

The weafel was revered pfincipalljr in Thebals; the 
ichneumon, or the rat df Pharaoh, in the towns of 
Hercules^ fuppofed by fome geographers to hai?ie been 
three $ the fhrew-moufe at Atribis and Buto } the 
antelope at Coptos ; thé buck-goàt at Menideâ, Thrtiuîs^ 
and probably alfo at Pattôpolîs : the otter, although 
never tamed, was apparently privileged throughout 
the tvhole country* The t^o tots^ns of Mercury had 
cynocephall, or papions, which, as well as the monkey 
Cebus, feeninthe Babylon of Egypt, àbowi two leagues 
above Memphis, were brought from Ethiopia. 

Epiphanes fpeaks of a chapel where ravens were 
fed ♦ ; but this muft have been a tomb near the lake 
Maeris, which, according to the tradition of the coun-' 
try, contained the body of a bird of that fpecies, em* 
ployed by an ancient king in carrying letters* No 
other conveyance of letters was known in Egypt 
than by mean^ of pigeons j and the origin of this 
expedient is loft in the night of time: we 
find it mentioned as a very common thing in the 
verfes of Anaereon, who praftifed that manner of 
fending billets, which were no doubt worthy of being 

* la Aacot. tûm« (^ 

carried 
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carried by the favorite birds of Venus *• It is not 

amils to obferve here, that the obfervations in Mft 

Mallet's work» relative to the cuftom of employing 

pigeons in literary correfpondence, is extraâed from 

fome Arabic authors, who hav« evidently exaggerated; 

and their teftimony beiides is of no weight, with re« 

.gard to the diflant periods to which we now allude. 

Diodorus Siculus Informs us, that the government of 

Igypt fent letters to every town in the whole king* 

dom, announcing the increafe of the Nile — the mea« 

furement could only take place at the three Nilome* 

ters ; and as pigeons were fo numerous, from their 

being the chief food in times of the plague, it feemt 

natural that the Egyptians (hould have preferred them 

for conveying fpeedy information ; befides> it was 

-difficult for thofe meflengers to lofe their way there, 

becaufe, in proportion as they afcended in the air, 

they faw themfelves furrounded by the fea, and vaft 

deferts of fand. 

Two towns, known by the name of Hieracopolis, 
fed fparrow-hawks ; but a different fpecies, brought 
from Ethiopia, and not hitherto afcertained by na« 
turalifts, was confecrated in the temple of Phyla, 
The eagle was revered in Thebais, and the fcreech- 
owl at Sais ; the vulture, the ibis, the tadorne, the 
ftork, and the puet, were univerfally facred, although 
they had no temples ; while Arnobus aiTures us, that 
iome chapels were dedicated entirely to fcarabees f* 

* Ode ix. 

t Araob. adTcrfus Gent» lib. 1. 
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The perch, or the fifli called the Variole, was héiâ 
in great veneration at Latopblis; the carp atiepi^ 
dotum, a town of Thebais; the pike at Oxyrinthusj 
the fea-bream, di" reddifh-fparus, atSyenej and thtf 
meotis in -the ifland Elephantis 2 but the charac* 
'terïftÎGS of the latter are not known, any more than 
thofe of the phyfa, which feems to have anfwered 
Hkewife fome fuperftitious purpofes. The Greeks, 
Tiowever, were greatly miftdken, wheii they confidered 
*the eelj becaufe not eaten by the Egyptians^ as be- 
longing to the facred fifhes t many things prohibited 
T)y the dietetic regimen Ttiud not be counted among 
thé number oî fetiches ; but worfliip Was certainly 
paid to ferpents atMetellis, in LoWer Egypt, and pro- 
bably at Terenufhis. All the temples contained, in- 
deed, different kinds of reptiles, the moft remarkable 
of which was the horned adder j revered in fome' 
parts of Thebais ; arid, according to all appearances^ 
in the ifland of Elephantis^ as well as at a little town 
called Cnuphis, fituated towards the twenty-fiftb 
degree. 

The hiftory of the facf ed plants of Egypt has al- 
'ways been very ohfciire ; and we only know that 
^ great veneration was teftified there for the nymphéa^ 
the poppy, the olyfa^ the papyrus, the fquill, the 
abfyntb of Tapaforis ; and, as Veftling fays, wild 
"muftard. To thefe were added, the perfea, diflFerent 
kinds of palm-trees, and the acacia, which pf obably 
gave rife to what is faid in the hiûory of Bai^laom^* 
relative to a worfliip rendered by the Egyptians 

to 
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td thorns *. This pretended devotîoii extended pra-* 
bably no further than to adding forae branches of 
acafia, when the firft fruits of the earth were carried 
in proceffion : nothing of that kind was feen in the 
interior of the temples, where ftatues, or human 
figures, were very rare ; and little elfe was feen than 
fome animals, a few vafes filled with the water of the 
Nile, and lamps never permitted to burn out. By 
means of the perpetual light in the tejnple of Jupiter ^ 
Ammon, feveral attempts were made to afcertain the 
duration of fome celeflial revolutions ; but, as the 
ancients themfelves perceived, they could never pro* ' 
duce any advantage. 

Such is the enumeration of the fetiches, among 
which the Egyptians fought all kinds of fimilitudes 
with the ftars, the moon^ the fun, and the attributes 
of the Divinity : their objeâs conftituted, in general, 
the fymbolical worfhip, fo improperly confounded 
with idolatry. The Indians, likewife, were confidered 
in Europe as idolaters, while we had to depend ^nr 
tirely on the alTertions of miiBonaries and travellers; 
but their books, when tranflated, proved how much 
they had been mifreprefented. We do not pretend 
here to fpeak of the populace of India, for they, Kke 
the common people of Egypt, went > aftonifhingly 
aftray; but if ever fanaticifm was its own puniihment, 
it muil be in the cafe of the Hindoos : they fubmjt 

• JEgyptU coherunt cattum^ et canem^ et lupum^ etjtmtam^ et dracO' 
nem^ et afflidem. Atn fepas^ et allia^ etfpsnas* Ad calcem Oper. 
Damas. 

VOL. ir. I to 
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to the rooft rigid forts of penance ; but the fevereft 
of all» according to their own confeffion, is the per- 
formance of a pilgrimage .to the pagoda of the Great 
Lama, where they can arrive only by traveriing, 
during thirteen or fourteen months, the moft fright- 
ful deferts, at the n^rcy of the Tartars and beafts of 
prey ; thofe, who are more devout than the reft, con- 
tinue their journey into Siberia, to vifit the kuiuktus^ 
or particular bifliops ; and thus fuch wretches are 
found carrying their proviiions on their backs from 
Calicut to Selinginikoi, in the fiftieth degree of 
notth latitude* Until more information is acquired, 
relative to the motives of thefe prodigious journies, it 
will be difficult to perfuade me that the religion of 
Hindoftan is not derived from that of the Lamas. 

; However warm climates in general may tend to 
aSeâ the human hea^t vnth fuperftition, yet that in- 
fluence is peculiarly remarkable in Egypt : the priefts 
do not feem to have had any intereft to increafe the 
perverfe genius of the fanatics ; becanfe they poffefled 
a &ced revenue from lands, which were ceded to farm- 
ers at a very trifling rent, and confequently not 
fubjed to variation. From this were deduced the 
funis neceflkry for repairing the temples, procuring 
viétims, and defraying all the expences of facrifice. 
They (hould not, therefore, be compared with thofe 
infamous vagabonds in Italy, who, borrowing their 
name and chara^er, begged in the , ftreets of Rome, 
from the fécond* hour of the day to the eighth, when 

thej returned to fliut the temple of lus. Such con- 

dua 
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Anâ would not have been permitted in Egypt among 
the vilçft clafs of men, much lefs among the priefts ; 
for no beggars were tolerated by the law. 

When the members of the facerdotal order enjoy 
a certain income, and are prohibited from begging, 
they muft furely be interefted in maintaining the 
eftabliihed religion, whatever it may be : But no 
inducements remain for • introducing new fuperfti* 
tions, which muft appear to them as more dan« 
gerous than ufeful. 

The partition of lands in Egypt has always been 
confidered as an efiential defeat in its political confti- 
tution. Diodorus pretends, that one third part, 
amounting to fix hundred and fifty fquare leagues, 
was in pofleflion of the facerdotal clafs ; and as an 
equal portion belonged to the military, and another 
to the fovereign, none remained for the people. Yet 
this ftatement could not have been exa£t; for the 
conquerors, called the fliepherd kings, forced the 
j)eople to give up their lands ; and we know that, 
they were afterwards reftored on the expulfion of 
thofe banditti. 

No dépendance can be placed on the opinions of 
Herodotus and Diodorus, with regard to the real 
principles of the government of Egypt. The con- 
ftitution had been certainly changed ever fince'the' 
days of Sethon, who fpread fo much confufion round 
the throne, that no medium could be found between 
extreme liberty and exceffive flavery. As all mo- 
narchial ftates have fome degree of fplendor under 
their firft defpots, before they fink into eternal ob«> 

I a fcurîty; 
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fcurity ; in the fame manner did Egypt appear bril* 
liant for an inftant before its fall. 

Mr. Schegel, known by his learned Commentary 
on the work of the Abbe Banier, fuppofes that each 
Egyptian prieft poffeffed only twelve arourae, which 
do not amount to the fame number of acres. Were, 
our modern bifhops and rulers of monks reduced to 
the fame quota, fo far from^ riding in their carriages, 
they would fcarcely be able to purchafe ihoes. Some 
authors, like Pierius, have fuppofed that the laws of 
Egypt did not permit the facerdotal clafs to keep 
horfes ; and the regulation of Mofes might perhaps 
refer to that particular difpofitipn : but many of the 
learned are of opinion, that it related only to the 
climate of Paleftine, which was peculiarly unfa- 
vorable to thofe quadrupeds. At all events, as. his 
intention was evidently to change a race of fhepherds 
intcf hufbandmen, he afted wifely in prohibiting 
horfes ; and indeed a more cffeâual plan could not 
be devifed for reforming the morals of the Bedouin 
Arabs, whofe high-bred mares are to them what fhips 
are to the Algerines. 

It muft be acknowledged, that we are at a lofs to 
determine the real divifion of lands in Egypt. By 
making each portion in the facerdotal order amount 
to twelve arourae, the fame inconvenience arifes as 
in the military diftribution, where, according to He- 
rodotus, the quota of the general was not greater 
than that of the private foldier;^and this can never 
be credited. The fovereign, or the ftate, had to pay 
a certain fum in money or grain to thofe priefts who 

were 
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were fent to Thebes for the admînîftratîon of juftice. 
From this we may infer that the produce of their 
lands was not very confiderable, particularly for mar- 
ried men ; and no others, it appears, were ever admit- 
ted to the exercife of public funftions. In this,atleaft, 
a few traces are feen of what fome have affeded to 
call the wifdom of the Egyptians. Their priefts, be- 
fides being magiftrates, had the infpeâion of the 
laws, archives, hiftorical records, public education, 
compofition of almanacks, aftronomickl obfervations, 
furveying of lands, meafurement of the Nile, and, 
finally, every thing belonging to medicine, falubrity 
of the air, and embalming. Thus, including their 
wives and . children, they amounted perhaps to one 
feventh part of the nation. Very erroneous ideas, 
concerning that body of men, are formed by thofe 
who compare them to the clergy of any country in 
Europe, where feven or eight convents of monks 
fometimes poffefs more revenues than the whole fa- 
cerdotal order of Egypt. Yet the latter performed 
continual labors ; and being fubdivided into different 
claffes, each had particular occupations. The firlt 
comprehended the prophets, who prefided at the tri- 
bunal, where their decifion was given without fpeak* 
ing, merely by turning the image of Truth to one or 
other of the parties. If the reprefentation of a ^fu- 
perb monument of Thebais, inferted in Mr. Pocock's 
Travels, can be regarded as exaft, the judge held that 
image fufpended at the end of a kind of fceptre, 
and not hanging to his neck, as is commonly fup- 
pofedi 

I 3 The 
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The ancient Greeks had Êtllen into egregious er« 
rotSy with regsû-d to the fignification of the word 
fropbety although it originated in their own language ; 
and Plato took fome pains to adjuft their ideas* 
Thofe, fays he, are truly ignorant, who imagine 
that the prophet predids future events; for that be- 
\/ longs, continues he, to the mantis alone, and he is 
always a fool, a madman, or a maniac* From this 
it refults, as Plato obferves, that the prophet was 
nothing more than the interpreter of the prediâion, 
and could not be the author ; becaufe it was requlfite 
for him to be in his proper fenfes, which was irre- 
concileable with the fpirit of prophecy. Thus the 
miferable being, qualified with the name of mantis^ 
like the Pythia of Delphi, was nothing more than 
the inftrument of fuperflition ; for all depended on 
thofe who interpreted the oracle. If we read, that 
the Pythia fometimes received money to give favor- 
able anfwers to one town in preference to another, it 
muH not be believed that fhe alone was bribed, but 
all die troop of fycophants attached to the oracle of 
Delphi. 

With regard to the Egyptians, Clemens of Alex- 
andria points out ppfitively what were the funâions 
of their prophets. It was neceflary for them to be 
well verfed in jurifprudence, and to know exaûly the 
whole colleâion of laws human and divine, inferted 
in the ten firfl canonical books, which were fuppofed 
to contain every thing relative to religion.. Thus the 
prophets were not remarkable for being learned in 
profane fcience j while the facred fcribes, or hiero- 

grammatifls. 
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grammatifts, from applying themfelves to the ftudy 
of hiftory and natural philofophy, attraâed great 
coaiideration, and were ranked before the aftrono- 
mers and geometricians, or ^pedonaptes, who ne- 
verthelefs belonged to the firfl: clafs, as well as the 
hieroftoliftes *. 

After tbefe came the comafles, who prefided at 
public feafls, the zacores, niocores, and the pafa- 
phores, who took care of the temples, and ornamented 
the altars, the fingers, fpragiftes, phyfidans, embalm- 
ers, and finally, the interpreters. The latter appear to 
have been the only people capable of fpeaking a littib 
Greek J for the other priefts knew nothing but the 
Egyptian language, which differed very little from 
that of Ethiopia. During the conqueft of the (hep- 
herd kings, it was found impoffible for thofe who 
fpoke only Arabic, or the Phenician language, to 
make themfelves underftood by the Egyptians. This 
obfervation, as well as many others, tends to prove 
the error of thofe who imagine Egypt to have been 
peopled by Arabs, who had pafied the lirait of Bab- 
el-Mandel. In that cafe, infiead of being fo very 
different, the Egyptian language muft have remained 
a dialed of the Arabic. 

With regard to' certain monks called Sanfes and 
Renoboies^ faid to have lived in Egypt many centuries 

• Aulus Gellius, and Macrobiui, attribute great fklQ in aaa* 
tomy to tlic Egyptians. They pretend that their priefts of the 
firft dafs were confecrated by nibbing bahn on the ring-finger of 
the left handy the vein of which they believed came dircôly 
from the heart. 

J 4 before 
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before the exiflence of Chriftianîty, and even prior 
to the înyafion of Cambyfes, we may venture to aflert, 
that the whole is a fi£tion ; becaufe no fuch drones 
are mentioned by any of the Greek authors, who 
ever wrote concerning Egypt. Neither can we fup- 
pofe, that a clafs of men could have remained in 
that country, who, belonging neither to the clergy, 
the military, nor the people, muft have been more 
expenfive than all the other facred animals together* 
.It was in the time of confufion occafioned by the 
defpotifm of the Roman emperors, that Egypt firit 
became a prey to legions of cénobites ; and that 
plague alone proved more fatal than all thofe re-* 
corded in the annals of the Jews*, 
W Although Mr. Schmidt has publifhed a very learned 
Diflertation on the priefts of Egypt, it muft be re- 
marked, tb^t an eflential particularity, forming one 
of their exterior charaâeriftics, has efçaped his at- 
tention. They carried, in the fame manner as the 
king's, a fceptre exaftly in the form of a plough f . 
This cuftom feems to have been taken from the an- 
cient gymnofophifts of Ethiopia, who aflerted, that 
the firft alimentary grain was found near the ca- 
taraâs of the Nile ; and it U faid that a fpecies of 

* The firft Chriftian monks of Egypt were called, ;n the laa 
giiage of the country, Sarabaitt which fignifies people difobedient 
to the magiftrates, according to the interpretation of Bochart. The 
word Remobotes is perhaps a corruption of Remoiies^ which feems 
Jikewife to denote fadlious people. 

•j- Sacer dotes JEgypthrum et Mthiopum gerunt Jceptrum informant 
aratrtJaSum^ quo reges etiam utvntur* Diod. SicuL lib* iv. 

wild 
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^Id fpelt really grows in that neighbourhood. The 
. learned have had opportunities of feeing frequently the 
aratriformed fceptre of the kings and priefts of Egypt 
on different monuments, and even in the hands of the 
mummies, without knowing it to be fuch. Mr« 
Cleyton makes it an inftrument altogether ridicu^ 
lous *, and Father Eircher, the moft unfortunate of ^ 
men in his conjeâures on hieroglyphics, fuppofes it 
to be an alpha. Indeed the Theban plough has 
fome little refemblance to the letter A ; but he ihould 
have perceived that this was not the firft of the 
Egyptian charaâ^rs ] for we know that they began 
by the tbotb^ in honor of the genius who prefided 
ever fciences. Thefe fceptres, in the form of a 
plough, are much lefs difgufting than the long nails 
of the Chinefe ; and it might appear extraordinary 
that the Egyptians fhould have taken from an inftru- 
ment of that kind the chief emblem of royalty and 
priefthood, were we not affured of the great refpeâ 
they always preferved for agriculture. Even thdr 
gods are reprefented cultivating the earth, and toil- 
ing in the fields, according to that allegorical ftyle 
vrhich has been the fource of fo many fables ; and 
thus Ofiris was faid to have conftruâed his owa 
plough, and opened the firfl; furrow f. 

Egypt contained four choniathim, or celebrated 
colleges ; that of Thebes, where Pythagoras ftudied; 

• Journal from Grand Cairo, written by the Frefetto of Egypt* 
f Primus aratra manu folerttficît Ofiris ^ 

£t tineram ftrro filkiiavit humum* Tibdluii lib^ <• 

that 
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that of Memphis, where Orpheus, Thaïes, and Demo» 
critus are faid to have been inftruâed ; that of Heliopo- 
lis, frequented by Plato and Eudoxus; and finally that 
of Sais. The legiflator Solon vifited the laft, moft pro* 
Iwtbly with the hope of difcovering fome memoirs 
relative to the town of Athens, which pafied among 
the Greeks for a colony founded by the Saites. As 
this college was le& ancient than the reft, it had not 
the right of fending deputies to the great council of 
the nation at Thebes, where ten members from each 
of the other three, formed the tribunal of thirty, 
firefided by a prophet, to whom hiftorians have givea 
the title of Archidicaftes* 

It is difficult to fay in what manner the Greeks» 
who fojoumed in Egypt, pafied their time. Plato 
feems to have tranfaâed commercial affairs; and they» 
m my opinion, interefted him more than the ftudy 
of the fciences, or the hiftory of the Egyptians, 
concerning which he has given us fcarcely any inform* 
ation, although he refided thirteen years at Heli- 
opoiis and Memphis. Yet the continental voyages 
of the Gre^k philofophers and poets have contri- 
buted more than any thing elfe to illuftrate the hiftory 
of that regioii. Without their aid, and the annals 
of the Jews, we could have known little of a coun» 
try, where all tilie monuments are dumb, and not 
4 fingle volume remains of the whole library of 
Tbebçs* 

What Eufebius r dates of a college at Alexandria, 
compofe4 of prieft(( who were all hermaphrodites, 

muft 
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muft be conûdeced as aitirely fabulous *• On the con- 
trary, no perfon, who was bom with any remarkable 
bodily iraperfeâion, could be confecrated in Egypt ; 
and the very animals, when deformed, were never ufed 
either for facrifice, or in fymbolical worihip. £ule» 
bius, pretending to pralTe Conftantine, places boldly 
among his greateft aâions the order given by him&iF 
ilaughtering without mercy all tfaofe pretended her- 
maphrodites of Alexandria* Could this account be 
credited, it muft increafe our deteftation of a mon- 
iter who Ihould have been long before tired with 
aflaifination. Nothing could be more abfurd and 
cruel than to inSiSt death on women, who were un- 
fortunately condemned by nature to a deformity jaot 
uncommon in Egypt ; and, fortunately, we find no 
other ecclefiaftical writer bearing teftimony to ibi$ 
pretended murder. Conftfintine, however^ ^ed 
with very little policy, in removing the portative 
Kilometer from the place where it was generally' 
kept ; and this inflamed ftiU more the minds of the 
pe<^le, becaufe they perceived that he aâed ia tn^ 
fling matters from inftigation. Whether that inftru^ 
ment remained in the temple of Serapis, or in ;i 
Cfariftian chapel, did not aSeâ in the leaft the ov^* 
flowing of the Nile ; but his conduâ violated ex* 
tremely thofe ancient ufages, which fome natiçns 
confider as their chief riches. 

• In Vit. Co&ftant. lib. It. c. 25«— The Qredb of Alextndri» 
profefled a werfiiip Tciy dirent kon^ the ancicat r^igigp of 

Conring 
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Conring has been more zealous than any other 
modem writer in combating the phantom of Egyp- 
tian wifdom. After reducing all the pretended phi- 
lofophy of that country to a coUeftion of grofs opi- 
nions, he accufes the very phyficians of holding a 
confiant intercourfe with demons, and of being ut- 
terly incapable of curing any diforder *• From this 
we may judge that Conring was not the greateft phi- 
lofopher of his age ; and by writing fuch palpable 
abfurdities, he difgraced his own judgment more 
than the reputation of the Egyptians, who had be- 
fides to fuffer the unjuft imputation of atheifm. This 
.muft be the cafe, it was faid, becaufe they give twa 
fexes to each element, and conclude by their great 
/ maxim, that God is alL But in faâ they never pre- 
tended that the elements could produce by their own * 
inherent power alone. On reading attentively what 
the naturalift Seneca fays on this diftinftion, we per- 
ceive that It was merely a vulgar method of expreflt 
ing the difference between fire and light j between 
vegetable and mineral fubftances ; between air in a 
calm and in an agitated ftate ; between frefli and 
fait water |. However ridiculous this may appear at 
the prefent day, it was far from being fuch in thof^ 

* Dç Hermetica Medlcina, cap, %• & xi, 

t ^gyp^^^ quatuor elementafecere ; deinde fxJtnguUs htna^ marem et 
fœmtnam* Aerem marem judicant^ qua venetus efi: fœmînam^ qua nebulofus 
^ iners, Aquam virilem vacant mare ; multebrem^omnem aliam. Ignem 
vacant mafculum^ qua ardet Jlammay ^ fœminam qua lucet mnoxius 
tadu, Terram fortioremj marem vecant, faxa cautifque ; famtn^ 
nomen ajjignant huic traSabiS ad culturam* SenecSi Nat, Quseft^ 
lib* ill. cap. i^* 

diltant 
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dUlant times, when natural philofophy, like a child 
beginning to walk, made its firft efforts to leave the 
cradle. The Egyptians thought to have done a great 
deal by perceiving that nature poflefles four element- 
ary fubftances. Their ideas on this point were infi-- 
nitely more rational than thofe of the Chinefe, who 
extend the number of elements to five, although 
they exclude the air ; and as their imagination is 
heated, they pretend that their bing^ or elements, 
are animated by five genii, who produce fucceflively 
a dynafly of Chinefe emperors. Thence, fays Vif- . 
delon, proceeds that formula fo common in their 
books : Such a dynajly reigned by the virtue (f wood; 
fuch another by that of metalj earthy fire^ or water. 
The yellow color would make us fuppofe that the 
Tartars are now confidered as belonging to the earth; 
but Vifdelou affures us, that their dynafty is believed 
to be produced by the genius of water. From this 
we may conclude, that the Chinefe are the greateft 
metaphyficians in the world. 

The axiom, God is ally has in itfelf no precife 
meaning; but, depending on interpretation, may 
be explained in very oppofite fenfes. It feems there- 
fore to be very improperly introduced as proving the 
atheifm of the Egyptians. Yet all the efforts of 
Cudworth to juftify them, although the cafe was not 
difficult, failed entirely, becaufe he confided too 
much in thofe apocryphal works, known by the 
title of Hermetic Books, which are the confufed 
and defpicable forgeries of fome Chriftians. After- 
wards he applies to the authority of Jamblichus, who, 

if 
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•^ if he even had not been a fool or a vîfionary, could 
xiever be fuppofed to poflefs any knowledge of the 
Egyptian doârine relative to the eflence of the Di- 
vinity, vrhen he mentions Ofiris as one of the threcr 
chief gods, as Cudworth himfelf acknowledges ♦. 
This blunder enervated the force of all his other 
proofs; for Ofiris, fo far from beîng in the firft rank 
of the gods, did not belong even to the fécond. 

As Warbutton believed that the unijy of God' 
was announced in the celebration of the myfteries 
originally inftituted among the Egyptians, it refulted 
df courfe, that they could not be atheifts. Thcfe 
myfteries became afterwards a branch of finance for 
the republic of Athens, where the admiflion was 
fô'very ezpeniive, that Apulaeus rallies Lucius with 
having frequented fuch ceremonies, until he had re- 
duced himfelf to his only robe ; and the priefts aid- 
vifed him to part with that likewife, to be initiated' 
anew f • This demonftrates that the work of Apu- 
Isus, fuppofed by Warburton to be an excellent apo<p 

^'Cudwordr, Syft. InteBeo. cap. v. JainA}îIchtt8' de Myft. 
JEgypik>ntm,>fc£t* viiu 

t P€0remojitfitt9 . vefie iffn mea,. qwamnh farvuia i^rataf f^ffùi* 
entem cwrafifumtmdoM^ . etkkpfum practptum fuertUfpeciaUter* Met » - 
lib.xt. — This alludes to the myfteries of Ofiris, celebrated at Rcnne. 
It is aftonlfliing that Warburton (hould have made fo little difficulty 
of ' believing that on thofc occafion« even women and'chndren 
vrere» told that Jupiter Cfipitolinus was nothing more than a dei« 
- fitd maa, unworthy of their ineenfe and viâims. It is certain* 
that the Jupiter Optimus Maziraus was not by any means a- 
deified man. 

logy 
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logy for the myftcries, was, on the contrary, a fevere 
fatire on thofe vagabonds, who paiTed themfelves for 
Egyptians in Greece and Italy, where they w^e call- 
ed ironically the terreftrial ftars of the great reli- 
gion. Thofe villains employed every kind of in- 
trigue and profanation to obtain money from the de« 
vout, and they frequently fucceeded in depriving 
them of their very clothes. Such was their extreme 
artifice, that they infpired the hearts of the common 
people with fanatidfm, at the fame time that they 
favored all their debaucheries. 

It is no longer doubted that the Greek hiérophante 

introduced by degrees great changes into the do£trine 

of the myfteries of Eleufinian Ceres« If it be true 

that, in the time of Cicero, they announced fecretly 

all the gods of Paganifm as deified men, they were 

greatly millaken. But even fuppofing that this error 

was really inculcated among the Greeks, it did not in 

any way concern the true Egyptians, who never went 

to Athens to confuk the hierophants concerning any 

point of their religion, the doftrine of which we ihall 

now endeavour to explain. The attributes of the 

Divinity feem indeed to have been perfbmfied with 

. them, but in a very different fenfe from that of the 

Indians, who attach themfehes folely to the power 

of creating, preferving, and deftroying, reprefented 

in the allegorical ftyle by three diftind perfens. 

The Egyptians acknowledged an intelligent Being 
feparate from matter, whom they called Phtha : this 
was the founder of the univerfe ; the living God, 
whofe wUdom perfonified had the name Ntitb^ and 

the 
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the appearance of a woman ifluing from the body of 
a lion. Thus the Grecian mythology defcribed Mi- 
nerva as the offspring of the brain of. Jupiter ; and 
little doubt now remains concerning the allegorical 
^ identity of Neitb and Minerva. It is not neceffary 
here to be very prolix in proving that the fphinx, 
the real fymbol of the Divinity, never could have 
any reference to the overflowing of the Nile under 
the zodiacal figns of the lion and the virgin. Inde- 
pendently of many other reafons, it is evident that, 
in very remote times, the increafe of the Nile did 
not take place under thofe two figns, even admitting 
them to be known to the Egyptians, which is hx 
from being demonftrated. The zodiac, fuch as it 
now appears, is retouched and reformed by the 
Greeks, although fufficient traces of its origin re- 
main, to prove that it was invented by the Egyptians. 
They marked that circle with twelve feâions, and 
each of thefe being again divided into three, the 
whole fubdivifion amounted to fix-and»thirty. The 
zodiac of the Chinefe, called the yellow bandy has 
always confifted of twenty-four equal fections ; and 
as each of thefe is likewife fubdivided into thret, a 
totality is produced of two-and-feventy. 

The dodrine of the Egyptians with regard toNeiib^ 
or divine wifdom, may be fuppofed nearly the fame 
with that contained in the Hebrew parables attributed 
to Solomon, who had married a woman of Egypt, 
where many perfons of the female fex had names de- 
rived from Neith, in the fame manner that Sophia 
was introduced afterwards. 

Divine 
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JDivine goodnef s was the laft attribute of the Su- . 1 
preme Being, perfonified among the Egyptians by y 
the name of Cnupb *, a word famous in the Abraxes* 
Thus we find this do£krine very different from that 
of the Indians^ with whom the Egyptians had only 
fome exterior refemblance, which vanifhes in a great 
meafure, when fubmitted to particular examination. 
But they differ in every thing from the Chinefe, who 
have peopled nature with genii, without eflablilhing 
among them a proper degree of fubordinatipn. What 
has been mentioned here is fufEcient to prove the 
illufion of Mr. Jablonfki, when he pretended that 
the whole Egyptian theology was founded on the 
iame hypothefis advanced by Spinofa, who, he fen- 
cies, muft have read the Hieroglyphics of Orus 
Apollo. But furely nothing could be found there 
favorable to his principles ; for that Egyptian, born 
at Phlcenebyth in the Panopolitan prefe6lory, never 
fpeaks of the Divinity but as a Being diftind from 
matter. Yet, unwilling to truft to my own judg- 
ment, where the accufation was fo weighty, and the 
fubje£t very obfcure, I confulted on this point, as 
well as on many others, my ancient and much-efl:eem« 
ed friend Mr. Helming, canon of Cleves. That man, 
whofe whole life has been dedicated to ftudy, and 
who to great genius joins an amazing knowledge ia 

* Jamblîchus has corrupted this word greatly» and Plutarch 
writes it Cnephy which has iince been generally adopted. The 
Athor of the Egyptians fignlfied chaos in one fenfc» and in V 
another the incomprehenfibility of God^ and his ftate prior to 
creation. 

VOL. II. K ^U 
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all parts of the fciences^ was of opinion that nothing 
tends to prove that the ancient Egyptians were even 
inclined to atheifm. We do not fpeak here of the 
common people, who in no country of the world 
ever adopted fuch fyftems ; becaufe^ey are connect- 
ed with a kind of metaphyfics exceedingly compli- 
cated, and deftrudive of all found philofophy. Yet 
we do not pretend to infinuate, that the Egyptians 
did not fall into monftrous fuperftitions and errors ; 
for even their very princes were filly enough to be- 
lieve, fometimes, that they really beheld the gods*. 
Apparitions of that kind may proceed from a natural 
phenomenon, not unfrequént in any country, except 
perhaps under the frozen zone, and confifting in a 
falfe dream fome inftants before the real fleep begins. 
Perfons in good health, whofe minds are tranquil, 
and particularly children of both fexes, believe then 
to perceive heads generally without bodies, which 
move lightly from one place to another. Perhaps no 
naturalift or phyfician has ever examined why thofe 
images, preceding fleep for a few moments, always 
^ reprefent heads either of human beings, or fometimes 
of large animals. This may, perhaps, be occafioned 
by the relaxation of the vital fpirits, when they be- 
gin to calm in the folds and meanders of the brain. 
The more ardent fanatics of Egypt might have taken 

* Hîftory mentions two Egyptian kings, Orus and SuphtSy wha 
afft^£led to contemplate the gods. The lall of thefe is fuppofed er- 
roneoufly to have been the author of a book called the Hcly Ambert 
that produôion related to judiciary aftrology, which was much in 
vogue among the Egyptians. 

this 
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this falfe dream fot the appatition of fome genlof^ 
efpeciaily as it prefervèd conftalitly the fame fottn^ 
At this day, the Turkifli monks^ and certain Arabs 
of that country, have invented à method of pro- 
curing vifions. They begin by very loiig faftmgs, 
and afterwards pray aloud iii fome cavetn of obfcure 
place, until theit* ftrength is entirely exhaufted^ 
Thus a fyncope is produced, during which they ima- 
gîné that fire iflues from their eyes, and many phan- 
toms, either agreeable or difagreeable, dance before 
them. We can no longer doubt but this method waâ 
praâifed by the Chriftian monks of Ireland on thofe 
whom they conduced into a cave called the Purga- 
tory of Saint Patrick ; and Mr. Sinnet Was wrong in 
fuppofirig, that it had any refemblance to the myfte- 
ries of Eleufinian Ceres *• Hunger principally caufea 
the delirium of thofe unfortunate wretches, fome of \l^ 
whom never recover ; and yet we cannot lament theif 
fate. 

The diverfity of the facred animals of Egypt ha§ 
made fome ignorant authors of the prefent day fup- 
pofe, that the fundamental principles of religion were 
not the fame in the different provinces* But it is 
cafy to perceive, that the fymbolical worfhip wai 
only fecondaiy j and that all the animals were con- 
fecrated to the fatne divinities, afterwards introduced 
among the Greeks and Romans. Yet no perfon 
could think of aflefting, that religion varied in dif« 

* Eflay on the Dogma of the Mctcmpfyehpfis, and of Pur- 
gatory. 
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ferent qiCarters of Rome, or of Athens, becaufe he 
faw there the temples of Vulcan, of Jupiter, Miner- 
va, and Apollo, to whom the wolf was particularly 
confecrated by the Egyptians*. That animal, how- 
j ever, was not more adored in the Lycopolitan pre- 
feftory, than the fcreech-owl at Athens, the eagle at 
Rome, the weafel at Thebes, or the moufe in Troas. 
It might more juftly have been afferted, that the 
four great colleges of Egypt did not always agree on 
feveral points of hiftory, natural philofophy, and 
aftronomy: that indeed appears well afcertained, 
\ and from it proceeded thofe contradiftions fo mani- 
feit in all the fyftems attributed to them by the 
moderns. • Pythagoras, who ftudied at Thebes, feems 
to have imbibed two opinions compofing a part 
of his fecret doftrine. He maintained, in the firft 
place, that the earth was a ftar, or planet ; and, fe- 
condly, that it moved round the fun : both which 
opinions were afterwards taught by his difciple Phi- 
lolaus. Another hypothefis, diflfering little from that 
of Tycho-Brahe, had its partifans likewife in Egypt. 
According to it, the earth was immoveable; but 
Venus and Mercury were faid to turn round the fun; 
as we learn from the commentaries of Macrobius on 
the Dream of Scipio. Although thofe two fyftems 
feem fomewhat contradiâory, it is poQible that 
they were admitted by different colleges at the fame 
time. Thus all the difficulty is diilipated, and mat- 
ters are reduced to this, that as every perfon had the 

* Macrob» Hb. I. cap. 1 7, 
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right of thinking as he pleafed at Thebes^ the fame 
liberty was claimed at Heliopolis, Sais, and Mem- 
phis. If it be a{ked again, why Ptolemy rejeâed the 
movement of Venus and Mercury round the fun, in 
oppofition to the authority of the priefts of Egypt ; 
we (hall only beg to know, why Tycho-Brahe did not 
adopt the fyftem of Copernicus. The ideas of man 
are frequently inexplicable : he fees the light, and 
direâs his fleps towards darknefs. 

Seneca fuppofes, without the flighteft proof, that 
Eudoxus and Conon, during their ftay in Egypt, had 
made inquiries into the fentiments of the colleges re- 
lative to the nature and theory of comets, without 
being able to difcover any thing. In the firftplace, 
it is very poffible that Eudoxus and Conon never 
once thought of fuch matters ; but fuppofing them 
even zealous in their refearches^ they would proba* 
bly have found opinions very much divided. Yet 
the principal points of cofmography were univer- 
fally admitted, and the Egyptians did not difpute on 
the caufe of eclipfes, which they attributed to a 
(hade, nor on the form of the earth, believed by 
them to be round*. If ever any communication 
had been open between that country and China, the 
pretended learned in the latter would not have been 
found, at the arrival of the Jefuits, making the earth 
fquare, and difcovering fo great ignorance of the 
caufe of eclipfes. They imagined in the firmament, 
fays Father Earcher, fome genius who placed at times 

* Diogen, Laêr. în Proem. 
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his right haiXkà ob the fun, and his left oii the fhoon ^^ 
Then the drums and kettles were heard beating on 
every fidè ; the moft timorous concealed themfelves 
in cellars ; and the emperors frequently trembled on 
their throne. 

It is eafy to believe that, in Egypt, philofophical 
c^tmons never troubled public tranquillity, nor agi- 
tated the ftate i and we have ihewn likewife, that the 
diverfity of animals, confecrated to the gods, never 
occafioned any difputes between the different pro* 
winces, as long as that country remained under its 
own civil inftitutions. But when conquerors intro<- 
duçed new laws, and a police altogether defective, 
then indeed both hatred and jealoufy began to ap« 
pear^ and the faâions of the towns were dreadful. 
Wat burton afiures us, that hiftory affords only one 
inilance of that kind ; but by a little examination he 
would have found at lead four examples, without in* 
eluding the riot occafioned by that Roman, who had 
killed a cat, and committed mofl probably fome 
other exceffes againft the eitabliflied cuftoms of the 
country. This was highly refented by the Egyptians, 
who always willingly rifked their lives to obtain ven- 
geance, and were remarkable for a fingular obftinacy 
in fupporting torture with patience f. The greatefl 
torments frequently proved ineffeftual in making 
tl^em reveal a fecret, or pay the tribute required by 

• China Uluftrata. 

•f* JEgyptlos a'iunt paùenttffimè fc-rre tonnenia : l^ cUius mori homt-i 
nem JEgyptium In quaftlùmbus torium^ animatumque veriiaiem prodercm 
^lian. Hiil. Divert lib. vL Ammianus MarccllInuS} L'b.xxiî. 
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the' Romans, to whom they did not confider them- 
felves at all indebted. Yet that obftinacy was ex* 
tremely different from true courage, and flill more, 
if poffible, from what is called heroifm» 

Warburton maintains likewife, that the combat of 
the Tentyrites and the pretended Ombites was not 
the etkGt of religious dlTputes. It did not indeed 
refemble the religious wars in France and England, 
becaufe only one man was flain : but yet we difcover 
the lame fanatidfm, excited through interefied 
views, not diiScult to be deteâed, however appa* 
rently involved in darknefs* 

The dictes between the Cynopolitans and Oxy» 
rinchites concerning their dogs and pikes, termi-* 
mated in open war. The Romans, who had tiien 
many regular troops in Egypt, might eaiily have pre- 
vented thofe unfortunate people firom proceeding to 
extremities. But they were allowed to fight, and 
when weakened by mutual lofles, they received fuch 
cruel chaftifements, that nothing feemed to them 
more defirable than peace. When we fuppofe that 
intcrefted motives were probably concealed then un- 
der an exterior of religious zeal, it fhould be ob- 
ferved, that this opinion is fupported by the tefti- 
mony of Mr. Pocock, and other modern travellers, 
concerning the frequent combats of the Arabs, who 
now inhabit both banks of the Nile. Such riots 
among thofe Mahometans were never occafioned by 
the facred animals, any more than the quarrels of 
the ancient Egyptians. Even in Europe, we find fre- 
quent enmities fubfiiling between towns fituated near 
each other on oppofite banks of the fame river: 

K 4 they 
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they cannot poflibly be alike flourifhing, and this 
inequality of fortune and power irritates the minds 
of the people. It was owing to the evidently cor- 
rupt text of Juvenal, that the falfe opinion prevailed 
of the Ombites having fought with the Tentyrites 
about their crocodiles. Tentyrus andOmbos were about 
one hundred miles diftant, and therefore not likely to 
have great interefts to promote under fuch vain pre- 
texts. The difpute alluded to really took place be- 
tween the Tentyrites and the inhabitants of Coptos. 
That town became exceedingly flourifhing, when a 
way was opened from the centre of Thebais to Bere* 
nice J for all the produâîons of India, Arabia, and 
the coaft of Africa, were brought thither on camels, 
and partly forwarded thence in boats to Alexandria. 
In this paflage they had to pafs under the walls of 
the Tentyrites, who had no Ihare whatever in that 
commerce, although their fituation muft otherwifc 
' have been very profperous, as we judge from the 
ruins ftill extant of their magnificent temples. Prior 
to the reign of the Ptolemies, when the Egyptians 
had no road in Thebais, nor any veflel on the Ara- 
bian Gulph, it was not poffible tb forefee, that 
Coptos, fo far from the Nile, would one day poflefs 
the richeft commerce in the univerfe. The unex* 
pefted good fortune of that town excited the jealoufy 
of the inhabitants of Tentyrus ; and we cannot 
be furprifed that it produced civil war under the 
Romans *. 

• Juvenal fays pofitivcly that this difpute took place between 
the inhabitants of Tentyrus and Coptos: 

Ceflafufer çaRda referemus mania Cofti* 

Although 
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Although the capital towns of the Cynopolitans 
and Oxyrinchites were upwards of twenty miles dit 
tant, yet their prefeâories either adjoined, or had 
no other reparation than the Nile. Cynopolis feems 
to have poflefled little cultivated country; while 
Oxyrinchus was exceedingly flourifhing, and its 
good fortune withftood all the dreadful revolutions 
of Egypt fince the days of Canibyfes, until the 
Chriftian monks at length occafioned its total ruim 
It was Taid to have contained at one time no lefs than 
thirty thoufand of both fexes ; but this muft be con- 
fidered as a grofs exaggeration. The Abbé Fleuri 
Ihould have exercifed more criticifm on what he 
copied from ecclefiaftical writers, and particularly 
from Ruffin, concerning this dreadful fcourge, which 
has defolated Egypt ever fince the third century. By 
fuppofing that only one fourth of thirty thoufand 
cénobites inhabited Oxyrinchus, then the metropo* 
lis of Heptanomis, the number would have been 
fufEcient to depopulate the town, and reduce it to a 
wretched burgh, now fuppofed to be called Babneji. 

The firft monks of Egypt, who replaced the Thé- 
rapeutes, and copied many of their obfervances^ in- 
habited the deferts, and labored for their fuftenance. 
In that fituation they fhould have been allowed to 
remain, inftead of being introduced into towns, 
where their morals became corrupt, and their beg- 
ging importunities intolerable. No other means, it 
would feem, could then be found of efcaping fuch 
venations than by turning monk likewife ; and thus 
the monfter, by confuming its own vitals in propor-* 

tion 
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• 

don as its fiae increafed, could not avoid deftraâion» 
Monaftk orders are never nearer ruin than vhea 
Ûnsy become numerous ; becaufe, tike edifices with- 
out any foundation, although they may efcape a few 
fliocks, they muft certainly be overturned at laft. 

TheEi^lifh aâed wifely by not allowing more 
tlian one convent to remain in their whole country : 
but the Turks, who govern Egypt blindly, feem to 
rely on the Arabs entirely for extirpating the mo« 
safieries. It it certain, as Mr. Niebuhr inûnuales, 
in his DefcripHou rf Arabia^ that a remarkable an- 
tipathy fubfifts between the Bedouins and the monks^ 
w4io are generally very ill treated, when they fall 
into the hands of thole eneufues. * They ifkiffer fre« 
queatly fuch fieges in their houfes, that they become 
infeéted with the leprofy or fcurvy, like failors in 
long voyages from a fcarcity of vegetables. At this 
day, about forty convents ftill remain without the 
walls of the towns in £gypt ; and their number fcems 
to decreafe in the fame proportion with the bifhop« 
rics» The latter, according to an ancient Greek 
catalogue, once amounted to eighty*two **; but they 
are now reduced to eleven, exdufrve of the Abouna 
of Abyffiidaf and another prelate who refides at Je« 
rufalom, where his fate is not preferable to that of 
the other biihops who remsdn in £gypt. They are 
in general obicure men, and fo very poor, that they 

* This catalogue ia în4eed held very doubtful, becaufe it calls 
^cen4 ManJrorum a 1)ifhopric. But that place^ as well as others 
ftfll more inconfideraUey really held that rank ; and the greater 
part of tfat biihflf s of Egypt were only vicars. 

fcarcely 
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Icarodiy Uve j becaafis the Copts, ixrho do not exceed 
twenty-five or thirty thoufand families, ate incapa- 
ble of mdntaining aftd clothing them decently* 
TheTe faâs are fufBcient to give foo&e idea of the 
manner in which that unfortunate country is go- 
verned by the Turks* 

It has been already obferved^ that the revolt of the 
Egyptians, who attempted to deftroy the labyrinth, 
was likewife a rdigious rage of the moft reprehen- 
fible Idnd. But that fanaticifm broke out under the 
Romans at fome period between the reign of Au« 
guftus and that of Vefpafian, or Titus. Strabo Q>eaks 
of the labyrinth, as having never received any in- 
jury ; and Pliny mentions how much it fuffeivd from ' 
thofe who inhabited the town of Hercules and its 
environs* By this we find, that the event took 
place later than the voyage of Strabo ; and nothing 
but the inclination of the Romans was wantix:^ to 
have prevented that diforden 

Some authors, too nnich prejudiced in favor of 
(indent Egypt, have vainly endeavowed to juftify 
every thing, however vicious or abfurd, appertain» 
ing to the worihip dF that country, which was the 
mother of the arts, and the fchool of fuperilition. 
According to them, religion in time changes fo en-* 
tlrely, that even the ihadow of its primitive £cxm 
can no longer be difcovered : but we find, on the 
contrary, that the great maxim of the Egyptian 
priefts was to prevent all innovations in religious 
matters, and their difciple Plato imbibed that opinion 
fp.ftrongly, that he conceives no greater madneft 

than 
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than to change any thmg whatever in public wor« 
ihip*. All ceremonies and facrifices, fays he, whether 
adopted from the favages, or introduced by thofe who 
confulted the oracles of Delphi, Dodona, or Ammon, 
ihould be allowed to remain precifely as they are. 
Similar ideas are difcovered in the preliminary dif- 
courfe of Zaleucus and Charondas, as well as in the 
works of Cicero ; and we are therefore led to affirm, 
that the moft celebrated legiflators of antiquity pre- 
ferved invariably the fame fentiments both in theory 
and praftice, Solon, who reformed . the whole re- 
public of Athens, and pointed out even the proper 
places for bee-hives and water- pits, never mentions a 
fingle word concerning the religion of the Athe- 
nians f • We cannot confider, under that point of 
view, his laws and inftitutions to diminifh luxury in 
burials } and this evil, fo general in the whole world, 
jhould have been repreffed at Rome by the vigor of 
the twelve tables : nothing, it is faid, muft more 
certainly deftroy the power of the Tartars in China 
than their funeral expences, if fome means are not 
adopted for reftraining this fpecies of oftentation, fo 
common to all the ancient Scythians, 

Thefe details may ferve to anfwer the inquiries of 
thofe who are aftonifhed at finding fome nations, .in 
former times, uniting the wifeit laws with the moil 

* Dc Legibus; Dial. v. 

f Solon is faid to have built a temple at Athens to the vulgar 
Venus, rn vocyhfAU. The faft however is far from being afcer- 
tained» and we cannot thence conclude that he introduced any re- 
form into rdijp'on, 

fooUlh 
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foolifli religion. The greater part of their religious 
worfliip had been continued from favage life ; and 
civil inftitutions, on the contrary, could be framed 
only in a ftate of civilization. When the maxim 
wa« eftablifhed of admitting no innovations in fuch 
matters, many nations, otherwife very polifhed, con- 
tinued to obferve ceremonies invented by barbarians. 
The legiflators we have mentioned fell into this er- 
ror, bccaufe they made no diftinftion between the 
efience and mere acceflbry parts of religion : befides, 
as the laws rendered them odious to all the vicious, it 
would not have been prudent to increafe the danger, 
by incurring likewife the hatred of the fuperftitious. 

Pharaoh Bocchoris conceived the idea of removing 
the facred bull, called Mnevisy from the town of He- 
liopolis, and by that means he loft entirely the efteem 
of the people, among whom fuch animals had been 
worfhipped for a greater length of time than the 
Roman empire exifted. jlpis did not difappear alto- 
gether at Memphis, until the reign of Theodofius ; 
and, according to Mr. Jablonfki, the firft had been 
confecrated one thoufand one hundred and feventy« 
one years before our prefent era. Thus a regular 
fucceffion had taken place during a period of at leaft 
fifteen hundred and fifty years : but we are induced 
to fuppofe it much longer, becaufe Mr. Jablonfld 
has been guided by the fentiment of Eufebius, and in 
fuch matters that of Manethon feems preferable *• 

The dietetic regimen of Egypt was wholly relative 
to climate, and as moft of the feafts and ceremonies 

* Pantheon iEgyptiac* lib, iv. cap. 2. 

were 
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were conneôed with agriculture, the overfldwiilg of 
theNile, or aftronomy, the priefta concluded that 
their worihip, like nature itfelf, fhould be invariable. 
Befides, they faw the fields well cultivated, while 
good order and abundance reigned in the towns, 
and they concluded that a country could never have 
become fo fiouriihing with bad religious inftitutions» 
But without citing any of the examples before our 
eyes, it is certain that antiquity prefents a great num- 
ber of very profperous dates, where the religion ¥ras 
nothis^ more than a tifliie of abfurdities and palpa* 
bie chimeras. In fuch cafes all the advantages en- 
joyed by the fociety ihould be attributed to the na- 
ture of the police and civil laws. It is not however 
the defedive regimen of Egypt which fliould be 
blamed ; neither do the feafls relative to agriculture 
deferve the animadverfions of' phik^phers. ThoSe 
ufages, refpeftablc in every point, are worthy of the 
highefl praife. But the fcandalous diforders com- 
mitted in the Mendetic Nome } the worfliip of ani- 
mals in general ; the licentioufnefs introduced in the 
proceffions and pilgrimages ; the cruel difcipline of 
the devotees, and the indecencies permitted at the 
inftallation of Apis, exdte abhorrence. When we 
add to thefe, and a thoufand other fuperftitions, the 
exceffive expences occafioned by the embalming of 
certain animals, it is impoflible not to reprobate the 
oracle, which declared the Egyptians to be the 
nmfeft cf nations^ as Socrates was ilyled the wifeft of 
mankind. The power of truth may have operated 
in favor of a philofopher j but this extravagant praife 

of 
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of the Egyptians could only proceed from a featt« 
ment of gratitude in the Greeks. They did not for- 
get their being indebted to them for the arts and 
fciences ; and fcholars are inclined to believe tibem- 
felves inferior in knowledge to their matters, even 
when they might well difpute the palm. 

All the abufes we have mentioned prove, that the 
maxim of permitting no innovation in religious mat- 
ters was falfe and pernicious ; whatever may be ad- 
vanced in its favor by Plato. The Egyptians at all 
events might have been allowed to prefenre what wa9 
caUed the weeping worflup, becaufe gloomy people 
may require at times to be abandoned to their me- 
lancholy : but it was folly to let fuch men fcourge 
themfelves in the temples. Thofe who get fo far bo- 
yond nature, inftinâ, and reafon, are capable of any 
crime, and can never be reflrained by civil inftitu- 
tiens. Thus it is found in Italy, that the procédions 
of flagellants are generally compoled of the greateil 
villains. 

The doârine of the Egyptians concerning the fu» 
ture ftate of the foul appears to have been very com- 
plicated. Mr. Moflieim has even fuppofed that two 
opinions entirely oppofite reigned there ^i becaufe he 
could not reconcile the fentiments of ancien^ writers» 
fome of whom affirmed that the people adhered to 
the metempfychofis, whUe others denied the fyÙ. 
But this contradiôion, which certainly exi|ls among 

• Ad Syftem. IntcUcft. Cudworth, cap. iv.— Bervîug, the 
Commentator of Virgil, attributes likewifc a Angular opinion to 
the £gyptîftni| which however is ettdently falfe. 

authors. 
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authors, did not exift among the Egyptians, who do Hot 
appear to have ever known in early ages the doftrinc 
of the tranfmigration of fouls. What we find ad- 
vanced in the works of Clemens of Alexandria, 
Diogenes Laertius, Philoftratus, and the Poemander 
of the pretended Hermes, originated entirely from 
Herodotus, who in that point has been greatly de- 
ceived. This cannot furprife us when we perceive 
the manifefl errors adopted by the Romans and 
Greeks in writing on the religion of the Jews, to 
whom they afcribed diflferent opinions totally un- 
ktuown to that nation; and they could not have 
been aduated by any intention of rendering them 
odious, becaufe that required no calumny. But 
their mifreprefentations proceeded folely from the 
little pains taken by thofe writers to obtain informa- 
tion ; and the Romans in particular were fo ignorant 
in fuch matters, that they neither knew the hiftory 
nor dogmas of Judaifm, even when it was tolerated 
at Rome. Are we to be perfuaded after this, that a 
man like Herodotus could not be deceived in writing 
the religious tenets of the Egyptians ; efpecially as 
he knew nothing of their language, and had to con- 
fuit interpreters, who, on the fmgle article of the 
pyramids, amufed him with fuch lies as can no longer 
be believed, even by children? 

Thofe who adopt ftriftly the fyftem of the trsmf- 
migration of fouls, like the Thibetans and Hindoos, 
take little pains about their dead bodies: they 
either commit them to the flames or to the earth 
immediately ; . while the Ethiopians and Egyptians 

did 
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did every thing poffible for their prefervaiion< On 
this account they held the fea in horror ; for thpfe 
who were drowned had but little chance of being 
embalmed*. Tet as they continued to navigate the 
Nile», particular priefts were appointed to .drag for the 
carcafles, and convert them into mummies at the pub« 
lie expence. This aver/ion to the fea was no incon* 
venience as long as the Egyptians neither had nor 
wiflied to have any fleet i but when other times 
brought difieroit fentiments, it became neceflaiy to 
mitigate that opinion» which was alfo adopted incon- 
fiderately by the Greeks and Romans. Prophyrj 
has preferved a prayer recited for the dead in Egypt*; 
and it proves to our fatisfaâbn that the people of 
that country neither adhered in the leaft to the fyftem 
of the metempfychofis } nor to that of fatality» 
which excludes all future rewards and puniih* 
ments; nor to that called moral or real» where 
both are admitted. Plutarch gives us to imderiland 
clearly that thofe people were iniilaken who beUeved 
that human fouls pafled into the bodies of facred 
animals; and that opinion was attributed with as 
little foundation to the Egyptians» as the adoration 
of fwine and afibs to the Jews. Had the Egyp« 
tians thought like the Bramins on all thofe matters» 
they would not have fed on the flefh of animals» nor 
immolated bulls» calves» goats» iheep» and many 
other viûims which the Bramins dare not eat» and 

* De Abftlaentia ab AnimaL 

VOL.IU h much 
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much lefs flaughter ^. Any a£t of that nature^ hé* 
fides future punifhrnents, would entail on them the 
ignominy referved for the poulichis and the patiah^ 
concerning i?hom we have reafon to wifli for more 
information. Occafion has already been taken to 
obferve how many fables are introduced into the 
narratives of certain travellers ; and lefs acrimony 
ihould be teftified towards thofe who examine their 
affertions by the aid of found critidfmé Every pre* 
caution is certainly nêcefiary at this day to prevent 
Europe from being filled with fuch falfehoods as 
thofe concerning the giants of Magellan* It is how- 
ever without reafon that the poulichis and patiab are 
faid to reprefent in India two Egyptian tribes, called 
by Herodotus the caftes of boatmen and fwine-herds. 
The Indians diflfer exceedingly from the Egyptians 
by reje£Hng circumcifion ; by admitting a hell in the 
loweft part of the Onderab \ and finally, by believ- 
ing that endlefs chaftifements are referved for certain 
crimes, fuch as fuicide and beftiality f • The F^p'- 

tians 

* Holweli defcribes the chaftifement referved for the Bramins 
who kill animals» chap. iv. 

t Suicide, according to the Indian tenets, is an inexpiable 
crimei becaufe it interrupts the courfe of tranfinigration. How 
they can reconcile the conduâ of the women who commit them- 
felves voluntarily to the flames, with their religion, is difficult to 
conceive ; fur their death is as much fuicide as that of Calanus 
and fome other Bramins mentioned bv the ancients. 

It has been impoffible for me to learn what was the doârine of 
the Egyptians concerning fuicide, or how far it was conformable 

to 
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tians rq>robated the idea of eternal puniflimentd, and 
believed only in purgatory^ called in their language 
Amefltbei. From that place no road led direâly to 
heaven^ and thofe who entered there had to refume 
at a future day their former body^ or the matter they 
had firft animated. According to the theology of 
the Egyptians^ the philofophers, and thofe who had 
praâifed the molt rigid virtue, wete the only people 
whofe foub went[direâly to dwell with God» without 
paffing through purgatory, or ever being fubjeâ to 
refurreâion. It is proper to obferve, that in this 
point alone their dogmas have fome little affinity with 
thofe of the Hindoos» 

In the Egyptian ceremonies a public confeffion was 
made in the name of fome dead perfons, declaring 
that they had conftantly honored their parents } that 
they adhered invariably to the religion of the 
ftate} that their hearts were never fuUied with a 
crime, nor their hands tinged with human blood vx 
the midft of peace ; that they had preferved and reli« 
gioufly difcharged every truft confided to them ; and 
finally, that during their whole lives they had never 
given reafon to any perfon to complain of an injury. 
All thefe conditions were evidently indifpenfable for 
thofe who hoped to efcape the amentbes or purgatory; 

to that of the Greeks. The latter were probably the Inventors 
of the whixnfical. ceremony of ofcîllatîon» intended to aid the foula 
of thofe who had hanged themfdves to paft the Styx. For this 
puipofe fmall figures were fufpended by cords, and kept a long 
time in motion, to ferve inftead of funeral ceremonies, which the 
idigion and the laws refiifed to thofe who took aMy their owq^ 
curat homnvmi 

L a anl 
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doned by the Greek mythologifts» although the great 
pyramids on one fide, and the fmaller on the other^ 
ure feen diftînâly from the Elylian fields. We muft 
not however infer that they were built later than' the 
days of Orpheus and Horner^ becaufe thofe two poets 
are totally filent on the fubjeâ. 

The Egyptians do not appear to have ever pofleflt 

ed any writings afcribed to infpired authors ; but 

the great colleges publilhed, under the fanûion 

of Tboth ox Hermes J whatever concerned religion ; 

and neither priefts nor private perfons ever treated 

fuch matters in their own name. All /books relative 

to jurifprudence, hiftory, and aftrology, were like^ 

wife confidered facred, particularly when compiled 

or calculated by the Pharaohs. Treatifes on aftro* 

logy, however, were not afcribed to Tboth ^h\xt to their 

real authors, fuch as Siuhis arid Pilojlris ; and to JVi?» 

cepfosj the great promoter of that fuperftition fo in^ 

herent in eaftem nations*. Kerim-Kan, thecon^ 

queror of Perfia, was accompanied in all his expedii. 

tions by aftrologers ; and Alexander long before had 

provided himfelf in Egypt with perfons of that clafs, 

in the fame manner that pilots are taken for an un.. 

known coaft. The fervices they rendered him by 

explaining an eclipfe of the moon very remarkable 

c. 

• Some modern authors have co^MtTtàNeeepfot iA the inventor 
of judiciary aftrology, becaufe St. Paulin fays, 

^ique Mdgos docuU mjifteria vana Necepfou 

Apud Aufon. six. Epift. 
But as judiciary aftrology is a folly more ancient than the dâyâ 
of this author, W teftimony cannot be held conclufivc, 

la 
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b ancient hiftory, were very great, accordbg to 
Quintvs CortiuSy but Arrian relates the whole aflfair 
in a different manner*. 

Clemens of Alexandria has given us the contents 
of forty-two Hermetic books adopted by the great 
colleges. The firft volume was of little importance» 
becaufe it contained nothing more than the p&lms of 
the Egyptians ; but we have to regret the lofs of the 
fecond, where rules of conduâ were prefcribed for 
the kings, concerning which we (hall have occafion 
to fpeak more fully in the fequel. Unfortunately 
even no extraâs remaun of the eighth and ninth vo- 
lumes of that coUeâion, treating of cofinography 
and geography. Some authors have regarded the 
latter as the favorite fdence of the Egyptians ; and 
yet their notions concermng it mud have been re«> 
duced to fome praâical rules in compofing plans or 
maps. The Chinefe were incapable of performing 
even fo much on the arrival of the miilionaries ; for 
they poffefled nothing more than fcraps of paper 
containing fome charaâers placed to the north or 
fouth of a river, without indicating either the dif> 
tances or relative pofitions of places* The emperor 
Can-bi had to employ Europeans in compofing maps 
of his own country, and thefe, after all, were fo im- 
perfeâ, that in the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and thirty the latitude of Pe-kin was faulty, aqd the 
longitude very uncertain. 

Had any treatife on cofmogony, written by real 
Egyptians, been prçferved, we might be able to fpeak 

* Curt, lib. !▼. cap. lo. Arrian» lib. iii^ 

h 4 ci 
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of tbat matter vrith mote precifion. la this micer« 
tainty recourfe has been had in vain to the pretended 
Hymns of Orpheus, the- Theogony of Hefiod, and 
the Fragments of Sanchoniathon, Philo has endea* 
voured to render Phenicia in g^ieral, and paiticu* 
larly the town of Byblos, illuftrious at the expencç 
of hiftory and truth, to the former of which he was 
a (Iranger, and to the latter an enemy. The inven* 
tor of the Hymns of Orpheus, the moft expeit of 
thofe pfeudonymous writers, has at kaft preferred 
fome few traces of the Egyptian doârine, fb much 
di^gured by the Greeks, and moft of all by Plato*, 
They either did not underfland the language of that 
country, or tranflated badly, and by terms far from 
being fynonymous. The fame thing happened in the 
beginning of the prefent century with regard to the 
Chinefe, and we know how many difputes have 
arifen about the real lignification of the words Tien 
and Chang'tL It was then very ftrange to fee a Tar*» 
tar endeavouring to reconcile all the theologifts by 
declaring, in direft contradiâion to the decifion of 
the pope, that the Chinefe were not idolaters. But 
we may fuppofe that this man would have been much 
puzzled to explain clearly the nature of idolatry; 
becaufe, moft probably, he did not poffefs the fub- 
tilties of thofe illuftrious Jewifli writers, who, like 
Abravenel, decided pofitively, that the different 

• The dialogue between Qod and Night, fuppoftd to be written 
by Orpheus, has at leaft the ftyle of the Afiatics. The Indian^ 
tavc another, far more judicious, where the Divinity is made to 
converfe with Human Reafon, 

Kinds 
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Idflds of idolatry were aâther more nor left than 
ten. But in this cadculation they furely fot^ the 
eleventh» which confifts in uTury and cUi^i^ mof 
cey; for vfao are more idolaters than the aTart- 
dons? 

It mnft not be believed that the Egyjitians em 
employed the term Typbm to fignify the evil gOEuns^ 
called in their language Sttb^ Babi^ or JP^» ami 
very different from the Grigri of the n^roes. SevB^ 
ral £^es concerning Typhon, who was iaid to he 
always conneded with an Ethiopian queen named 
Azo^ tend to fuggeft that this mythological phantom 
cam£ originally from the favages of Ethic^iia, who 
had probably invented fome rude and noify inftm« 
ment to frightm away the Babi. In Siberia, along 
the coaft of Africa, and in the new world, as fror 
as Terra del Fuego, many nadons enqtioy bdls^ 
ntttles, and drums, at gourds filled with ftones^ 
againft the evil fpirits. The favages frequendy £uicy 
themfelves befieged during the night by demons, and 
on the flighted indifpofition they apply to die exor« 
cifms of jugglers, who always make fuch a horrible 
noife, that the patient is entirely ftujuiied. As die 
Egyptians have always difcovered, we will not faj 
great conftancy, but aftoniflung obftinacy in pre* 
ferving thdr ancient religious cuftoms, we may pro« 
fume that the inftrumrat ufed by the Ethiopians fer 
driving away the Babi, was really the fiftrum, carried 
by each afiiftant in all the Egyptian ceremonies. Bo« 
chart has even proved that in very ancient times 
Egypt was called the Land of Citherns^ which were 

not» 
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not, as we have already obferved, fuch inftrumenté 
as the celebrated muficians of Alexandria mentioned 
by Ammianus * could ever employ in their concens. 
In the days of Plutarch the lower clafs of people in 
Egypt continued to believe that the noife of the fif« 
trani drove away Typhonf > whofe power diminiflied in 
proportion as reafon advanced. The fame thing has 
happened in every country of the world; for mifehie- 
vovA fpirits and hobgoblins are only formidable among 
favages and barbarians. Different monuments in the 
towns of Apollo and Mercury atteft that the Egyp4 
dans confidered Typhon as fubjeâ to the power of 
the Supreme Being ; and the facerdotal fables repre-» 
fented that monfter as^ drowned in the lake Sirbon, 
whither he was thrown headlong, after having been 
ftruck with thunder, Itfliould Ukewife be obferved, 
that he was always fuppofed to poffefs more influence 
on natural effeâs than in the afife^ons of the human 
mind. To him were afcribed the burning winds, fo 
noxious in that country, as well as the fuffocating 
fogs around Pelufium } and it was he Ukewife who 
appeared in thofe water-fpouts on tl^e Mediterranean, 
which are ftill known by his na.mef 

Thus the Egyptians would feem to have been much 
moK esnbarraffed in explaining the. origin of phy-i 
fical than of moral evil« It is eafy to admit that 
bdngs fuppofed to be born fr^ agents» Ibould feek 

« Nf nunc qmdem in endtm urhe JoSrînéL vartsJtUnt. Non afu4 
fos exaruit muficdf nee harmqnia eontkuit* Lib. 22. 

j> TyùbonçfnclanforeJjfirorumfelSfofficridçba^t* Dt lûd, 8ç 
Oûrid. 

in 
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Ui themfelves alone the fource of vices and of virtues: 
even the vulgar are capable of conceiving this ; but 
the convulfions of nature, fo far beyond the power 
of man, and deftroying alike the innocent and the 
guilty, diflfer greatly in their eyes from that phyfical 
evil which produces diforder in the pai&ons* After 
this, it is almoft incredible to find Mr. Fourmont, 
in his Critical Obfervations on the Ancients^ endeavour** 
ing ferioufly tp demonftrate that the Typhon of the 
Egyptians was no other than Jacob the patriarch of 
the Jews *. This chimera alone furpafies all thofe of 
Huet, Kircher, and Warburton. The allegorical 
fables related by Plutarch feem indeed to indicate 
that the Egyptians confidered the Hebrews as a 
wicked and typhonic race. Thofe allegories how* 
ever were probably confined to the populace, and 
not extraâed from the books of the priefts, in which, 
according to Jofephus, nothing more was found con- 
cerning the Jews than that they had been colleâed 
in jlvariSy called likewife the Town of Typhon. The 
fituation of that place is very interefting for. geo* 
graphy, and itill more for hiftory ; yet no perfon has 
hitherto been able to point it out with certainty. In 
our opinion Avaris is the fame town with Sethron, 
and its diftria formed the lefTer laand of Gojhen ; for 
the Jews never inhabited the greater, fituated forty 
leagues more tp the fouth, and belonging to a town 
called Heracleopolis Magna ; while the little Land of 

* VoL i. lib. ii. cap. i {« 

Golhei) 
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Goihen formed part of the territory of HeracUêfùlà 
Ptarva^ or Setbxoa m dbfs Delta *• 

The mythological viétory of the gods over Typhon 
may in one fenfe be fuppo&d to refer to the expulfioa 
cf the fiiej^erd kings, and in another to the drain- 
ing of Lower Egypt by canals. Prior to that un^ 
dertaking the country was uninhabitable^ and it is 
eafy to conceive that the fogs there muft have been 
exceedingly pernicious* Independently of the other 
cauies already affigned, as conneâed with the origin 
of the pls^ue, it flipuld be obferved that the two 
chains of mountains bor4ering that countxy on both 
fides horn the cataraâs of the Nile as far as Cairo^ 
foitm a loog, deep, and narrow valley, where the 
w cannot circuit finely. Several dbows befides 
prevent the wind from following even a longitudinal 
direâion» In the fame manner, from the nairow* 
nd& and irregularity of the ftreets of Cooftantinople, 
the contagion is conftantly pref^ved, becaufe the cur* 
reitt: of air wants force to difiipate the noxi(»is par- 
tides. The ancients pretended that in Egypt the 

• Tbt Egyptian pnefts did not infert tlie red nanes of the 
ufuxpers in tkeir memoirs ; but they denoted them by odious fym«> 
bob. Cambyfes was the poignard; Ochus, the afi ; and the firft 
of the fhephcrd kings, I'yphoH or Seth, Thus Sethron, where 
Aey refided, had the name of the Town of Typhon, in the facer- 
di)tsd books, although it was properly Gofen^ or the leflcr city of 
Herçtiks. The fhepherds caHed it Avaris^ or Aharu\ bid after 
their expulfion it received again the name of Sethron or Typho» 
oopolis, which are fynonymous terms* 
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wind never defcended low enough to agitate confi* 
derably the waters of the Nile ; but they fhould hare 
contented theinfelves with faying that the veflek are 
there fubjed to frequent calms. It is certain that, as 
Ariftotle a£ferts, the Nile had formerly btst one 
mouth •: all the others were formed by human m- 
duftry, and increafed to feven> not without fi>me 
affeâation of equalling the fuppofed number of the 
planets. But the Tanaitic mouth was never confe* 
crated, as fome have believed, to Typhon. The 
averfion teftified for Tanais proceeded merely from 
its having been inhabited by the (hepherd kings* 
That place was always cxpofed to the incurfions of 
the Arabs, and at this day a horde of Bedouins 
feed their cattle in the diftriâ <:alled formerly the 
Little Land of Gofhen. 

' As we have aimed at nothing more than to indi- 
cate thofe points in which the religion of ancient 
Egypt differed effentially from that of China,^ it is 
not necefiary to introduce long difcuflions on the 
panegyres, or folemn feafts. They were not fo nu- 
merous as we might be led at firft to believe, be- 
taufe they were not celebrated by all the provinces 
at one time ; and many are regarded as different, 
although they may have been effentially the fame. 

• Meteor, lib. L cap. 2. — Ariftotle believed, that the only na- 
tural mouth of the Nile was that of Canopus : but in very ancient 
times the river difchargcd itfelf at the point of the Delta, about 
thirty leagues more to the fouth than Canopus. This appears 
credible on infpeding' the face of the country. 

2 The 
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The feaft of bludgeons» held in the autumn» was pto* 
bably no other than that witnefied by Herodotus at 
Papremis in the Delta» where the devotees fought 
with clubs, or poles ; but» as he affures us» without 
the lofs of any lives. Thus that folly» however great 
and reprehenfible» could not be compared with the 
combats of the gladiators in Italy. The fefUval in 
the beginning of the dog-days feems to have differed 
tittle from that of the lamps in the town of Sais j 
and finally» what the Greeks called Niloa^ and the 
Romans the birth-day of Apis» coincided exaâly 
with the feafl: folemnized at the fununer folftice» as 
we learn pofitively from Heliodorus* Egypt then 
offered the gayeft fpeâacle in the whole year ; for 
thofe who were naturally gloomy and thoughtful 
made at lead great efforts to furmount their melan* 
choly. Mr. Niebuhr obferves» that the modem 
Egyptians» even when moil defirous of appear- 
ing joyful» are never fo in reality. They feem 
indeed to have difcovered the fame difpofition in 
former times» although the priefts negleôed nothing 
to render the theophanies and panegyres fo very 
amufing» that they were called by Ovid the Delights 
of the Nile. Ancient phyficians» who prefcribed a 
voyage to Alexandria for their patients» furely dfd 
not hope for any advantage from the air of that 
place; but they were led to expeû much from the 
diverfity of ftrange objeâs and public amufements 
fo numerous in Egypt, but too frequently accompa- 
nied with the groffeft debauchery. Yet» whatever 

Juvenal 
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Juvenal may have advanced *, we cannot believe eafily 
that the indigenous inhabitants always carried diflb« 
lutenefs to fuch excefs'as the Greeks of Canopus, 
.who feem to have been unequalled in the world. 
Polybius aflures us^ that in his time Alexandria con« 
tained no other decent people than the native Egyp- 
tians, and they did not amount to one . third of the 
inhabitants» The refl: confided of a mixture of 
Greeks and Jews joined to the refufe of all the dif» 
ferent countries of Europe and Afia. 

Befides the fabbath, which the Egyptians feem to 
have obferved very regularly, they had a fixed fef- 
tival at each new moon ; one at the fummer, and 
another at the winter foUtice, as well as at the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes. All others, except 
that on the rifing of Sirius, were changeable, and 
dependent on certain combinations known to the 
priefts only, who transferred them arbitrarily, when« 
ever they occurred on the neomenia, the equinox, or 
the folftice. 

No modem author has ever been able to explain 
why the priefts of Egypt adhered fo obftinately to 
the.ui^certain year in matters of religion. They even 
e3;aâ:ed a dreadful oath from all their kings, previous 
to inauguration, never to abolifh the imperfeâ year, 
which was too fhort by five hours, forty-dght mi- 
nutes, and thirty-feven féconds f. The Jews, who 



'Hvrridafanè 



JEgypius ; fed luxuna^ quanttim iffe notavif 
Barbaro famofo nên cedii tutba Canopo. 
f The priefts of Egypt inferted an extraordinary da^ only on 
each fourth, fi^ed, or lacred year. 

were 
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Were the worft aftronomers in the \irorld, except 
perhaps the Chinefe, held at times a fecret council to 
' determine whether or not they fliottld add a moiith 
to their lunar year. To this aflbmbly neither the 
king nor the high-prieft could gain admiflionj be- 
caufe, as it was the intereft of the latter to prevent, 
and of the former to eSeStj an intercalation^ both 
their votes appeared fufpicious *. The fovereigns of 
Egypt were probably in the fame lituation j and the 
priefts did not forget that when five days were at 
one time added to the year, the Pharaohs, as Plu-* 
tarch fays, infilled on having one entirely for repofe* 
Befides, the facerdotal order pretended to the ex- 
clufive right of compofing the almanacs ; and they 
alone were capable of the tafk, as long as the year 
remained uncertain. The inconveniencies this oc* 
cafioned in civil life were however very trifling; 
becaufe every thing belonging to agriculture and the 
overflowing of the Nile was*exaûly regulated by 
fixed feafts, which indicated to the people each new 
moon, equinox, and folftice. It was from Egypt that 
Creece and Italy received the only tolerable calen- 
dars they pofiefled. Lucan reprefehts Caefar, after 
having fupped with Cleopatra, as boafting that the 
Julian year fhould cede in nothing to that of Ett- 
doxus f. It is not however very probable that any 

« 

* Mof. Maîmonîd. de Confecratîone Kalendar. & Ratione Inters 
calandi. — ^The kings of Judea might in certain eafes have had an 
intereft in making the year coiiiift of thirteen months ; and it is 
right that fuch matters fhould not depend on the will of any clafs 
of men. 

t Ncc mem Eudoxi ymcHurfii^ut amimè 

man 
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•man fhould think of fuch matters at table with Cleo^ 
patra : befides, Eudoxus had ftudied in Egypt ; and 
as Caefar employed an Egyptian, he could only value 
himfelf on his good inclinatipn. 

We ihall terminate this article by fome obferva- ' 
tions on the pretended zeal of snaking profelytes, 
attributed to the Egyptians. This opinion is founded 
alone on the numerous temples in different countries 
where divine worfhip was celebrated according to the 
Ifiac rites by fliorn priefts clad in linen, whofe pro- 
bity was very doubtful ; but the. real Egyptians never 
took any pains to make profelytes, and the worfhip 
of Ifis was propagated in the iflands of the Archipe- 
lago, at Corinth, Tithoraea, and almoft every town 
in Italy, by Afiatic Greeks, who received Neophytes 
without fubjeâing to circumcifion, although in Egypt 
that operation was confidered as indifpenfable. Some 
temples of Ifis, like that of Bologna, might have 
had fixed revenues, becaufe they were founded by 
Roman families or rich freedmen ; but the greater 
part had only begging priefts, who knocked at every 
door with their fiftrum, and perfuaded the common 
people that no crime was fo enormous as that of 
refufing them charity *. This evil foon arrived at 
its height in Italy, where all exertions of the police 
to check it were ineffeâual ; for the meafures taken 
by the fenate and the emperors againft the worfhip- 
pers of Ifis were equally a^furd with thofe they had 
employed to extirpate the Jews ?md aftrologerSf 

* JEcquh it0 cfl audax^ ut limine cqgat abire 

Âdantem Phari4 lir^nulajt/fra manu f Ovid» de Pont, u 
VOt. II. M We 



lés fnïtbsbfàicAi i)«8ï!t*A¥lô>rt 

'M^é dà not, h6\#èvèr, taëen tô èèiif ibit în tïte 
rtîgn è#th6 Ptolomîes fome f^\ Egjyptiatts might hâVfc 
been found both atnôhg thè vagabôlids already vAéti-^ 
tîoned and the Galli J but they w'etè àïwày» ôf thfe 
dregs of the peèple^ who, ^erifecutèd ait home by 
poverty, had no other refourcc than the crcduHtJr 
^nd {u^cr^im of in^nkindt 
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0]>r THE RELIGION OF THE CHINESE. 

THOS£ who haiTc ândearottred to dlabKfli fotne 
order among the different religions luiown m 
thé Drartd fince Us creatioa to tkc^ days of the eoipe- 
rm* Aogufttts^ :have agreeil to redace them to three 
ciafiei^ : 9aat>atéffn, Scythifm^ and Hdjesiifto. Wkh- 
ouc examining here wkethi^ or not that .cmrleis fufiU 
xiently exteniive to comprdbend ev^ery ipecies a^ 
variety, yrt may obferve that a patrticu^ claf» might 
\9ell have been allotted, for the worûjip introduced 
ixio favs^e .couûtries by the Scythiaru: or Tairtar». 
It is now no longer doubtful that the reU^on of the 
ancient Cbinefe was a branch of Sçythifiti, adapted 
to the cbaraâer of a rnde,, rrfiteft^ wandering, ahad 
paftoral people : nothings howev^er, could be more 
unfit for a peaceable and poliâiq^ fbciety« Thu.9 the 
Tartars, even when capable pf prefisrving their cqUp 
quefts, always abandoned thm religion, and Ckin.a &r 
the fame reafon adop(ted the Indian woorfhip ; ygi that 
country, iituated ajt the extremity of our cpntinefit, 
and feparated as it were from the reft of thi^ wprld 
fbould have ad})etcd more than all others fp its |ia« 
tional inftitutions } but they wanted force. 

Leibnitz iaiagij^e4 thaj the VKing^ lyhich is, 
undoubtedly, the ippft axiçient mon^IQent of the 
Chinefe, cpiuain^ the pigments of bim^ry arithmetic. 

The conjeâpre, however, of that great man was 
by far too ingenious ; and it is furprifmg tha( he, who 

M 2 laiçw 
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knew the hiftory of the ancient Germans, Ihoiild not 
have perceived that they likewife have their T-King. 

With them, as well as with the Chinefe, it was 
nothing more than a tabfe of chances ; and we have 
every reafon tO' believe that the fame fpecies of divi-* " ' 
nation was pradifed by the Scythians. That of the 
Chinefe contains fixty^four marks, compdfed of î 
ftraight lines, fome of which are whole and others : 
broken. The perfon' who confults Fortune, throws : 
forty-nine fmall rods at random on the ground, andi 
their fortuitous pofition, accordingly as it correfponds - 
with the marks of the T-King^ indicates good pr bad 
auguries. Confucius, by writing the greater part of' 
the rules for this forcery,. has injured his reputation 
irreparably, not only in the e)'es. of philofophers, 
but of alLthofe who can read without prejudice the . 
h"<lory of China. With regard to the Germans, we: 
arc informed very minutely by Taciius of their 
throwing rods in the fame: niçnner with the ,Chi- 
nefe * ; and we have already had pcçafion,,in anoti er 
work, tofhow that this was the origin of the word* 
Buchjiabefi^ which is ftill^ifed^ although in a very 
different fenfe. 

The mode of throwing the runes, praôifed by the 
other Scythian nations. in the north of Furope, is 
exaûly conformable to what is feên in the fourth 

* Tacitus fays, that among the Gennaxis, -whowcre originally* 
Scythians, the prototype of rhabdomancy was engraved 911 rofU;. 
and we (hall find that the Chinefe alfo fomctimes had rods wjth 
infcriptions. 

book 
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'book 6f Herodotus *, where we find that the Scythî- 
. ans had no other mode of divination than that em- 
ployed in the greater part in the pagodas in China. 
The prototype of rhabdom^ncy is tht re fixed againft 
a wallf ; and Fortune is confulted in the manner we 
have defcrîbedy without any more relation to binary 
arithmetic than to • algebra. Although Mr. Leibnitz 
* kept up a correfpondence with the Jefuits of Paris, 
.they never informed him that th^ T- King was em- 
ployed by the Chinefe for no other than reprehen- 
: fible purpofes. Had that philoFopher been as well 
ruiformed as we now are of thofe matters, he would 
have changed his opinion ; for no perfon was ever 
Jefs inclined to feek reality in vain fuperftitions. 
'When he undertook to defend the Chinefe againft 
•certain. imputations, he acknowledged candidly that 
.iKme of their books difcovered any true notion of 
.the creation of the world |. This certainly weakens 
. their deifm ; for thofe people are far from being 

, • Herodotus indeed aflerts that hermaphrodites were found in 

, Sqrthia» who ufcd leaves of trees m divination ; but an entire 
treat Ife would be neceflary to explain who thofe men really were, 
and what was their manner of divination by leaves, which feems 
not to have been unknown to the Chinefe. Many circumflancea 

. relative to the rhabdomancy of the Scythians and Medet art 

' found In Dio. lib. If Tertlx Compontionis. 

f In fome pagodas thefe rods are flat, about fix inches long, 
and covered with charaâers ; others contain different kinds, fuch 

as we find defcrlbed by Mendoza, HlHoria della China, lib* 11, 
' cap Iv. 

X In his CoUeélion of Letters, and the notes he has added to the 
Treatifes of Laogobardi and Antoine de Su Maiie. 

M J deifts. 
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ddfts, vrbo do not admit die Eternal to be the ^ee 
creator of the univerfe, and, at Newton exrprefles k, 
the Mafter df Nature. 

When Father Merfenne aflerted in one of hh pub- 
lications that he knew twjedve atheifts in one honfe at 
FarlS) ^nd that the whole »vit»ber in diat city 
amounted to fixty thouiand, die pdice, by feiztng 
all the copies of tbe work, tpoi&ed this grofis caluamy 
of a begging cénobite who lived at the expenfe df 
the pstbHc ; but tuo fuch precautioai was ufied againft 
thttreaAiiRof Lat^êbardif amother monk, who did not 
accufe fifty or fixty thoufand perfons mf atheifin, but 
the whole clafs of the I'uer^ in CShincu An impu- 
tation of that nature was too atroctous to proeeed 
frofm chanty; and the moi^ atrodous it was, the 
ftronger ^oofs we otsght to have had «if its trudi : 
yet nothing wa« ever ie£s clearly demonftntted. 
Thefe pretended men of letters are exceedh^ly igCKl- 
rant ; and when in tfadr difputes they no longer mi- 
derftand each other, which frequently happens, they 
trace out with their fans the dianMâers of the word 
intended to be explained. Never, in fhort, was any 
language more unfit for metaphyfical difcuflions than 
that of China, and it is called among the i^igh- 
booring ftates the Tmpie qJ Cmfu/im, Rules of 
grammar and fyntax, inrented to render languages 
diftind and intelligible, are unknown in that jargon f 
it confifts of no more than three tenfes, and about 
fifteen or fixteen radical words, not one of which is^ 
fynoniizioiis with God, Creation, or Creator; and 
Uic more circumlocutions are introduced, the greater,. 

of 



^f çpurfe, îs the perplexity. Jf j liiidet fuch çîrcum- 
ftances, fome of the titeratî feefn Incorreô in their 
notions concerning the effenfce of the Divinity, it 
does, not follow by ajiy mieâns that they muft be 
atheifts; and their very fupetfthion argups the 
contrary. This is explained in the cleareft manner by 
the following paffage extracted from the work of 
Father du Halde : 

" The mod able of the Chinefe doflors are îgno* 
tant in general of all parts of philofophyj if we 
except a little moxality. They are ihcstpable of rea» 
foning with any ji}fl:nefs either on natutaj caufes and 
effefts, or on the foul, the Firft Being, the ftate of 
aijother life, or the neceffity of a religion, concerning 
all which they feem very indifferent. No people» 
however, apply more tiipe to ftudy thati they i but 
their youth is fpent in learning to rfcadj and the reft 
of their Ufe in fulfilling the duties of their ehiployi 
knents, or in comppfing acadetnical difcourfes. Thii^ 
total ignorance of nature is the reafon why the moft 
common effeâs of nature are always attributed to 
fome evil genius *.*' 

It wpuld be unjuft tp require that fuch men (tiould 
fipeak and write like philoToph^rs or ^çtaphyficians i 
jnd fi^rely, in them, (Vperftition is jtnpre reitaafkablô 
than atheilm. Befides, when ijt is faid that no idea 
of the creation of the liniyerfe is foun(J in the Chinefe 
books, we muft cpjifider the aifertioti as limited tp 
thpfç comppfed before the thirteenth century. Under 

* Defcriptlon of China, toI. mi 
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the dynafty of the Moguls, fome authors, fuch a^ 
HoU'ping, fpoke of thèbrîgîn of the .'world nearly in 
the fame manner as the Mahometans. 

Next to the TC-Kir^^ or table of chances, in the ca- 
nonical order, fome place the C h on- King, which is 
not an original and complete work, but ah imperfe£t 
collefltion of hiftorical occurrences, common-place 
moral fentences, and various fuperftitions. The com- 
piler of this piece, which deferves the name of a 
rhapfody more than either the Iliad or Odyfley, is 
not known ; but he evidently lived at a period much 
later than the events recorded in his work. As the 
ÇhoU'Kingj it is faid, was not compiled until the. 
days of Herodotus, it muft always be impoffible to 
afcertain how much has been added or retrenched 
by thofe who collefled the different pieces ; and the 
whole produftion appears very doubtful in the eyes 
of good critics, when they refleft that it was at one 
time committed to the flames, and afterwards com- 
pofed anew : yet fome traces of antiquity are found 
there, and it reprefents the Chinefe, like the 
other Scythians, as much addifted, to intoxication 
Vfii\i^fampfu^ particularly in the northern provinces, 
jvhere they firfl: fettled. That name is given to a 
fpîrît extrafted from rice, millet, or wheat, and even 
from buck- wheat, as fome pretend, although that grain 
muft certainly have been brought into China from 
fome other country. The vine is likewife confider- 
ed as an exotic by travellers, who pretend that it was 
introduced there fmcethe time of Confucius. This, 
however, is very uncertain j and we only know that 

anciently^ 
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ancîently, as at prefent, tWe Chînefe nev.er prefled 
any liquor from thé grape. Their method of obtain- 
ing a fpirituous drink from rice was nearly fimllar to 
that praftifed by the Tartars in diftilling the milk of 
mares. The Chou-King mentions nothing concerning 
tea ; and we are ignorant of the precautions taken 
in thofe days againft the bad quality of the water. 
The ancient Troglodytes employed an infufion of the 
rhatnnus paliurus, which might be very effeftual in 
rendering the bitter waters of Arabia potable, and 
perhaps its properties in that refpeft are fuperior to 
thofe of the tea-tree. 

It is not eafy to give the reader an i^ea of the 
whimfical manner in which fome matters of natural 
philofophy are treated in the Chou-King. The com, 
piler not only introduces the five elements, but he 
aflerts that each has a particular tafte : thus, accord- 
ing to him, every combuftible matter is bitter, and 
every thing fown and reaped is fweet ; to prove which 
he fhould have cited muftard and coloquintida. It is 
difficult to conceive how any refemblance could be 
found between fuch abfurdities, and the treatife of 
Ocellus Lucanus, who befides was a very inconfiftent 
reafoner, as we perceive by his two arguments to 
prove, the eternity of the world. He indeed was 
not the inventor of that fyftem, but no perfon could 
have defended it more feebly. 

The ancient inhabitants of Afia erred chiefly in 
what concerned natural philofophy : But the expref- 
fions of the Chou-King concerning forcery are diame- 
trically 
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triciUy contrary ta epii|jiu)n foafe ; and tlust ihfi. 
reader may judge, we need <My cQpy one paffiige : 

ff ib^ ^and^^ii tb^ minjfiers^ au4 tbe feçplc^ 
ficak in oM m^nnfti ami yw tbiftk otb^wije^ but com* 
fûrmaUf ti tbef^m of tbs "Torto^ af^ tks Cbi, y out 
advice viUlfuçceid* 

If the grafuie44 and ike minîficpi ç^rç itr»ie4 in, Jeflr 
iimni with th XortQlfi and tbç CAi% altkougb ym w4 
tbe f€C^e differ from theiUi^ every tbin^ v^ill fuççeed 
equally* 

If tbè people, the Tortpi/e^ çind ike Cbh ar^ itnmi- 
mousy wben yoUy the grandees i and ibe tnini/èers^ b^Và 
anûtber opinion f you may be fur ç tçfuccced interiorly y a^d 
fail outwardly é . , 

If the Tortoife and the Chi tipp^fi tbe counfelt of men^ 
it is wife to undertake noibing ; fpr evil akne mH/i be 
tbe confeqiienee *. 

The firâ idea fùggeftcd by this pâiTage ijs, that the 
compiler of the Cbou-Kihg wà3 a Chinâfe madpia9» 
But as the bad cudoïià of interrogating the pracle of" 
Delphi on every uibjea, public àAd pf ivatç^ did Âot 
pfevwt tbe Gxeelitf from becpmii^ poiifh.éd a^d Spy*' 
xifcing, neitbisf w,ef e any ill ç&^ts prpducf d by the" 
iupe.rftitipB« we have piei^tipn^d m the p.eafe.ixt^ or 
irdil* of Qiifta» Whsja en.U^hiensd jprince^ and M§ 
minifterç ajpp^ared in tMt cpuntry, they alJpwçd 
themfelves to be as little implied ypon by ^t Tçt'^ 
taife a$ tbe RoB^tan /knate by tb^ &cred c^biçX^P^» or 
tb^ Arcopagw a«d Amphy^mfi cpJOL<^.e ]t)y ihff 

• Chou-Kîng, part xr. chap. 4.' 

Pythia. 
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Pytkia. Tet k were to be defired that the mîads of 
the Chtnefe could be divefted of fuch chlraaeras ; £ot 
ahhough tbey do not aifeâ matemlly the body of the 
ftate^ yvt ftill; amoBg the common people» theft 
effieâs are frequently metsoicholy. 

In a wdUregulated country fome means might be 
devtfed of making the blind fabiifl: without begging 
or telliag fortunes* The mulmude of fuch wretches^ 
who alk akits m China^ is aftoa3tt(hing ; and they 
ka:ve acquired by their fooliih predîÔiions fo much Wf* 
fluence on the minds of the people» that their agesKry 
was employed in propagating the dogmas of the 
Catholic religion* As ioug as fome rich Nec^hytes 
|iaid them bountifully, they continued to recommend 
bsq>tifm to all thofe who applied for their advice on 
futurity. The government might eafily prevent the 
monks from exerdfing their forcery with rods in the 
pagodas; but thofe who have feen the almanacks 
printed by direâion. of the pretended Mathematical 
Tribunal, and filled with the moll abrurd fupetftitions, 
are convinced that the Chinefe have no inclination to 
open their eyes on the abufes which difihonout then^ 
in the eighteenth century. 

It would be fuperdoous to enter into e^enfive 
details concerning the other canonical boofcs, or 
Kings : that called the Spring and Autumn is nothing 
more than a fingle chronicle of the princes of LoMj 
and China contained at one time about one hundred 
and twenty fuch kingdoms ; . but difcord, which 
nothing can withfland, fwept them all away amldH 
ftreams of blood. Thofe fmall ftates wstged contU 

nual 
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nual war with each other, like the Aymans.or Tartar 
hordes ; and the manners of the Chinefe were then 
perfeftly fimîlar to thofe of the Scythians. Even 
their princes drank out of human Ikulls, after having 
taken off the fcalps, in the barbarous manner de- 
fcribed by Herodotus, and ftill praftifed by the fa- 
yages of North America. The Chi-King is ^ colleûîon 
ofverfes, many of which, according to the confeffion 
of the Jefuits themfelves, are extravagant and impi- 
ous*. It is, however, curious to obferve in the 
Çhi'King an ode on the Ruin of Mankind, afcribing 
that misfortune to a woman, and announcing the 
fpeedy deftruôîon of the world. This admits of no 
medium: either the piece has been compofed at 
fome recent period from Rabbinical ideas, or the 
author, confidering the Chinefe nation as the whole 
human race, alludes to the miftrefs of fome wicked 
prince, who, through weaknefs for her, had difmilTed 
the magiftrates, and given their places to rogues. It 
is very common with the Chinefe authors to com. 
plain of the numerous, but not unexampled, misfor- 
:tunes occafioned to the flate by the blind paflion of 
fome emperors. Another ode in the Chi-King de- 
fcribes the dreadful diforders introduced by Pao-Jfe^ 
the miftrefs of TeoUj a prince configned to the exe- 
cration of all ages, and commonly ftyled the King of 
Darknefs : yet thefe fads do not prevent the Cbi-King 
from appearing to be a very doubtful performance» 
not only on account of the articles rejeâed by the: 

* Du Halde» Defcription of China, vol it. 

Jefuite» 
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Jefuîts, but from the whole coUeftion ; and as much 
may be faid of the Ei-ki. But the' paffion of thé 
Chinefe for the number five made them determined, at 
all rilks. to have five canonical books to equal their 
five elements, and five manitons, which, according 
to them, prefide in different parts of the (ky under 
the dîreôîon of the Supreme Genius. Confucius 
maintained that tHe even numbers, two^ four, fix^ 
•eight, and ten, were tcrreftrial, rude, and imper^ 
fed, while the uneven numbers, one, three, five, 
feven, arid nine, are celeftial, particularly the two 
laft. It is eafy to perceive that this prejudice, alto- 
gether unworthy of a philofopher, had infedted a 
great part of Afiatic and European Scythia many 
ages perhaps before the birth of Confucius : fome 
traces of it are found not only among the Getae, the 
Lamas, the Moguls, and the Calmuks, but likewife 
among the favages of Siberia. The firft tribute of 
furs required from the Samoides by the Ruffians, 
under the czar Bafil Ivanowitz, was brought to the 
receivers diftributed in nine facks. It (truck me im- 
mediately, when examining fome infcriptions found 
in Lapland, that the fame myftic number very fre- 
quently occurred in them alfo ; and this is not fur- 
prifing if the Laplanders are really defcended from 
the Calmuks or Huns, as fome endeavour to prove 
by analogy of language *. 

*^ The charaâers found m Lapland are traced in this manner : 

lllXXXUT.tftlllXXX, 

This formula. Is repeated feveral times in different places» and g^'ves 
always twice the number nine. KnudLeems, Profeflbr der Lap- 
.pifchep Sprachc^ Nachrichten von den Lappen. 

What 
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What is called ^ht andem r^Hgvon ^f -China ba< 
sidw no iprieft or clergy, if we except cbe «priiK-e^ 
who unites in bis own perfon all the -fâeerdotal Mi 
iftiperial authority. Thofe who fer-m fbe Tribunal 
of Rites are -nèhher confecratdd nor capable of ^ofler- 
k|g great facrificvs } and the en^peror at pleafuBe or? 
ders 'them to be chaiUfed like flaves, or difmiflbd 
entirely, to mingle with the crowd of common 4n^n, 
"When the eunuobs governed ^tbe empire;, the Tribu- 
nal of Rites was con:^fad entirely of fuch mutilated 
wretches as them^felves* Défpoiifm in £aâ has over, 
tarned .prieflhood -in China^ and tran^pled it under 
knÂ i for, in former times, the Chin^fe had cfer^F 
lainly their :priefts, as well as all (the other nations of 
Sc^thia. The Kans indeed always ipafkHkd die ^-^bt 
of t>Sevu(g certain facrifices, and immolating paxti? 
cnlar viQims, from which ^tbey probably were firft 
called Sons 4f H$avitn ; and thexitle, ïï^jcu, of the 
.Calmuk prince* irefembles greatly ait fTiethlfs pfe-^ 
ferved by the isn^perors of China. All matters of . 
TeKgicm were not, however, totally engroflbd by tbe 
Kans : thus we find thmt th^ Moguls and Mandhttis 
permitted the Kuttikius to reriun -fome jpan etf their 
aothotity ; and they continue to follow the great 
]K)rdies when they lodge near the tient t^f the prince. 
They reiide likewife at the court of Pe-kin ; becaiifk 
the religion of the Lamas is f>r^feff6d by the Tartars, 
who, in one thoufand fix hundred and forty-four, 
fttbdued China. Many centuries before that conqueft, 
the total extinâion of the prieflhood had made the 
Chinelb ^mruft the fuperiiiteï^enoe ^f public «duca» 
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âon to ûie âffigtftrsifês; and iamt moderii ^n^ters 
have 'bdftd^ôà Hhe iirgbdO: ^eftCtfanums wi disct mea* 
fare : but as tli^ coiuitry contabs iBsuiy difibrdat 
iéEkSj ibe magiftrates of the proi^nc^s, havmg »> 
(unifbrm rdigioti, oiay eafily be led to enforce ûtàt 
^otîcukir opmions rdïitive to Fo asid luKhkium» it 
is truly ridicidoiis to fuppcMfe dnit iitde mandarim are 
«lever the dupes <:£ the feduâson pntâîfed bf die 
tonzes, vaao bacvt fo fivqueiltly acquired an afccaad- 
ancy over the wbo\e court, and fometnnes to fudi a 
ifûtdi, that we finrd the emperor Kan-tfau defcending 
&om his throne to become a novice in a bonsery^ 
When any country Jias an unifi^rm wcdrftip, tbe irdt 
meâiod of girnig s^ |»oi&le force to public inflnrôion 
ûm% wonld confift m «strafting St alternately to the 
•mugiftrates and the clei|^^ according to inttaritble for« 
«ohries adopted by the ftite. 13ns would ]ir event c^« 
tmualand bitter compfaints ogainft wiretdbed preach- 
ers ; £or they «null then become all equally good. 

China hwi in former ^anes a hk^ piieft, ^albd 
Tai^be-Hng^ whoTe poivrer dhninifliodi9aprop«>rtiûn as 
diat of t!te emperor increafed» Ihi» revolution, 
ndded to many others, fcnervttted to fiioh a degree 
the ^adiOQiial rdîgfam, the tiogmas of wkàch were 
"wry ill conme&ed, that rt becax» neceflkry to intro* 
duce )a fbre^ ffftem irom India* Unfortmiately the 
iKwly-ad<3ipced woo^p was no longer in its primitive 
purity ; for Fo or Budha^ having blended with it the 
corrupt doftrine of rcpofe and meditation, gave rife 
'U> monkifm, or rather to that fcourge, concerning 
which we ïball fpeak more particularly hereafter. 

The 
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. The Chinefe would have afted more wifely by ad- 
hering to the ancient nuniftry of their Tai-che-lingj 
than by abandoning themfelves to the lazy and covet- 
.ous race of the bonzes, who are unconnected, with 
the conftitutionof the ftate. Whether they beg or 
poflefs lands, fuperftition is to them always e'qually 
neceffary ; for they find it as effedual in preferving 
as in acquiring riches. The ' Chinefe, prior to the 
- introduûion of i^?j/^/, had indeed other monks, who 
followed ' the ancient feâ of Immortals : they are 
mentioned by Herodotus as well as Plato, in whofe 
time they were fcattered in the north of Greece, and 
thence introduced by the Getae into Wallachia 'and 
Moldavia. It is not aftonifhing t^at the Chinefe 
ihould be incapable of inventing a mode of worfhip 
adapted to the genius and morals of. a civilized peo- 
ple; but they made the worft choice poffible among 
all the religions of their neighbours*. In thofe 
days the fuperftition of the Parfis were preferable, 
particularly for a poor nation, to thofe of Foifm ; be- 
caufe they admitted no monks, and their jdogmas 
were favorable to agriculture. * Thus the princes of 
Afia, by receivihg them into .their doniinions, had 
never any caufe for repentance ; and it were to be 
defired that the fame thing could be faid of the Jews 
in Europe, who have the more occafion to be reform, 
cd by others, as they are averfe to it themfelves, and 

• Sorpe biftorlans pretend that the emperor Mtng-ti was led 
to introduce the Indian reh'gi«n into China from an apparition and 
a prophecy of Confucius. Such fables are too grofe ever to be 
admitted. 

continue 
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fcdntîiiuè to pradbîfe ufury as in the days of Mofes. 
Although the Indian worlhlp was tniicK corrupted 
ifrhen introduced among the Chincfc, It contained 
ftill fome înftîtutîbns very proper to correft thé natu- 
ral ferocity of d âcythîan people. The innoiratoif 
Èîidhahid hot dimînîflied thé horror for bloôdftied 
vi^hich chatafterifed the dogmas of the fiindoos, who, 
6n that account, are pardoned, or at lead not re« 
jiroacftcd, for many of their fupérftîtions. The 
bonzes eveh endeavoured to abblifh the punîflimèiit 
of death in China, withbut perceiviiig that it could 
liever be difpenféd with iii a defpbtic ftate j for no- 
thing is more variable than the will of princes on à 
tottering tht-bne. The advice of the bonzes produ- 
ced fo iittle efFeâ:, that it did not prevent even the 
innocent relations of criminals from being coriftantly 
dragged to the fcaflPold, exfcept the women, who ate 
fold for flaVes according to a màkim of the Scythians 
ftientionèd by Herodotus **. Some of their colonies 
brought the fartie cuftom into Rtiffia, where it ftill 
continues. 

The ancient religion of China confiftéd chitfly in 
ifkrificeà offered on the hills, whither the emperors 
repaired with the high prieft, and both moft proba- 
bly immolated vîftîms. In the province of Chan-tong 
is à mountain, called Tai-chan^ fuppofed by fome of 
the Ghinéfe to be the higheft in their country, and 
tradition, as wlell as hiftory, informs us that ita 

* ^0^ morte rex àffîcitf eorum ne KheTot qtudem relinqult / fed 
umver/oi mares tnterficU^ fœmvÀs nil Ufis^ llerod* lib. i?, 

VOL. a. N fiimmil 
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fummît was long ?ipproprûite.d tp façrifiç^s. , What U 
fi^id of the xnfcriptiprjs found there appears v^ry 
fufpiciousj though it is not impoffible but fomç 
tn^y. be found there fimilar to thpfe prodigious 
ftoûes reared by the Scai^d^navi^ina on feveral high 
fpots of northern Europe, and fometimes engtaved 
with Rupic and I^ajplandift charaûerg. The latter, 
are cut on pillars placed, on the top of fpme elevated 
rpekj where fr^gment«^ of bone§ fcattered round 
prove that facrîficçs have been offered there for many 
years by the Laplanders — a circumftance which cer- 
tainly does not weaken the opinion of thofe who 
confider the Laplanders as defcendants of the Huns ;, 
for the, place is ftill known where the latter immolat- 
çd viâîms on a mountain in the province of Cben-Jiy 
Qther plaices have been feeri by travellers in Tartary 
^nd Siberia confecraied to fimilar religious ceremo- 
nies ; and they feem, indeed, to have been general 
among the Scythians, to whom the Chinefe undoubt- 
edly owe their origin. The name of their chief prieft 
related probably to the facrifices on the high places j 
but the great difficulty is to know what kind of divi- 
nities were addrefied in that mannei;. The theology 
Qf the Chinefe has filled heaven and earth with 
genii, among whom the Qreades, or thofe of the 
mountains, hold ^ very diilinguifhed rank, and ftill 
îeceive divine honors. All the moft celebrated 
pagodas of the whole empire are alfo fituated on the 
inoft elevated mountains * : men who bad neither 

9 

^ New Memoirs on the prefent State of Chixia^ vol. î. 

tovns 
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iowns^ lior fortreflfes, and yet, like the favages of 
told countries, were conftantly at war, might fre- 
quently have found fafety on the high grounds', after 
having been defeated in the plains.' It was therefore 
natural that they fhoUld^'chufe fuch afylums for ap- 
proaching as near as pofEble to heaven to return 
jthanlcs oi invoke future favors. Local divinities 
Were infenfibly fixed on the mountains, and to them 
the blood of viftims was offered, which had before 
been referved for the Iky. The invention of genii, 
icjr tbe pliantoms (b called, feeths to have foliowedthe 
wbrihip of the ftars aïid the firmament. 
When Fathet le Comte maintained, in his Memoirs, 

m 

that the Chinefe had honored the Creator in the moft 
ancient teriiple of the univerfe, the Sorbonne, alarmed 
\Hthout réafon, condemned the affertion*. Yet it 
if difficult to conceive how the Sorbonne could pre- 
tcftd' to decide on that point ; becaufe it was merely 
ah hiftorical hSt every way unconnefted with the re- 
ligion of France. Hiftorians and philofophers (hould 
be allowed to judge of fuch opinions, and then it 
would have foon appeared that the affertion of Fathfer 
lé Comté was fabulous, and not heretical. In the 
moft diftaAt ages the Chihefe had no temj^les, and 
they facrificed, like the other Scythians of Afia, on 
the mountains. As Mr. Leibnitz could not perceive 
in all their books, written long after they became 

* Cenfitra facultatU theology Pa^\f* lata in fropqfitioms rxcerptoi 
ex lUtrit : Mcinoirs on China — Hiftoiy of the • £di6i of the Em- 
peror Can-hi<— Letters on the Ceremonies of the Chinefe. 

N 2 poliihed. 
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polîfhed, the flîghteft trace of the creation of th^j 
worlds it is eafy to conceive what muft have been the 
ft ate of their ideas while they remained favages. 
Their barbarifm was very great until the year one 
thoufand one hundred and tw€|pty-two before oup 
era, when a conqueror, called Vou-vangj at the head 
of two or three thoufand men, took pofleflion of 
China ^ he made fome kws, and endeavoured to fix 
ûi^ inhabitants, who' were (liU- fond of an ambulatory 
life, and frequently removed whole t^wns, confiding 
of portable (lieds and tents. Their hiftorical know«^. 
ledge was then nothing more than fome traditions, 
concerning the ancient Kan Fo-hiy whofe mother 
conceived him: mrraculoufiy ; he had no father, ac-- 
cording to- the mythologifts e^f China, who mufl: 
have copied this fable from the Scythians. They 
likewifc pretended to be defcendants of a girl, who^ 
brought forth fupernatura^IIy a child called Scytbay 
according to Di^dorus^ Siculus. Herodotus difputes 
lier virginity, and fufpeâs her having been conneâed* 
with Hercules, whofe name is never mentioned in 
the fables of the Scythians. Both thofe authors»* 
however, agree on the monftrous figure of tbjit 
woman : her body below the breaft, fay they, refem* 
bled a ferp^t ; and the Cj^inefe pretend exaâly the 
fame thing âf Fio^hh*^ 

* Father dé Premare, wHo was indefatrgable in his refearches' 
concerning Chinefe mythology, informs us that an author named 
/^-{/? pretends that' jP<?-j6i had the body of a ferpent ; with rcgar^d 
to hniftdhtr^ lie adds,- the^hintfifay he had noMi for hit mother con^ 
stivid, him miracuhujlj. Frolimiâar^ Difcourfe to the Chou-Kirtg^- 

The. 
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The great analogy between thefe traditions proves 
€hat they were taken from one (ource ; and îf wc 
(Obferve befides the conformity of fhe emblem gf the 
dragon carried by the Chinefe and Scythians on 
their ftandards, little doubt can remain of their 
having originated from a common ftock. The firft 
flags of the Chinefe emperors, fixed like fails to their 
chariots, fwelled in the wind in the fame manner with 
thofe of the Scythians defcribed by Arrian •. 

It is faid that the firft religious fymbdl invented by 
the Chinefe was a tripod, or, to fpeak more intelli- 
gibly, a great vafe fupported by three feet, and fur^ 
nifhed with two handles, fuch a« ^re defcrlbed by 
Homer, or in the verfes attributed to Hefiod. This 
refemblance of the Chinefe tripod to that of Delphi 
can be accounted for only by adopting the tradition 
fo common in ancient times, that the temple of 
Delphi was founded by Scythians, named Hyperbo» 
reans. They received that name from inhabiting to 
the north of the mountains of Thrace, where the 
fouthern Greeks had placed the fource of the wind 

* This p^fiage is ftlvsady Indicated In ike pre&ae ; we now in*> 
{ert the Latin tranilation ; 

Stgna Scyticqjunt dracones connfententilongttudine pendentes ex contint 
Fîunt autem ck fannis intef ft confutts^ diveffi^qhrthus^ cqpite^ re^f 
quoque corpore omni adcaudam ufque Jimili ferpentihus j infpeciem tnax^ 
Imeformidahtlem^ quantum pot eft ^ tnJlruQo* Utuntur aiitem hu fophtf- 
fnattbui ; quando quteti fiant equt^ ml ampRus quam pannos videos di- 
foetft'colores ad snferhra dependentet : quando vero currunt^ mftoH 
fttrgefamt in tantum vt ipfas quoque feras J^ecies referont, Tact, 

?^ 3 icalled 
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called Boreas ; and thus all the little nations beyond 
Thrace were to them equally Hyperboreans. Others 
towards the Alps and Pyrenees received alfo that epi- 
thet, and it was they who muft have factificed afles, 
and carried into Greece the firft olive plants, which, 
were certainly not brought from Sais in the Delta. 
Even admitting that the Scythians really foupded the 
temple of Delphi, faid by Paufanias to have been 
at firft a paltry hut, its worfhip was certainly altered 
afterwards, and mixed with many Egyptian cu&oms., 
The wolf, we fipd, was confecrated there to Apollo^ 
cxaftly as in the great Lycopolitan prefe^ory ia 
Ihpbais. 

The ancient Chinefe, it appears, were far from 
being contented with one myfteriou§ yafe j for, by 
degrees, they added eight others. To them was at* 
tached the fate of the empire, divided at that timç 
into nine provinces, each of which had confçquently 

4 

its own talifman. This whimfical fuperftition coul4 
have originated only from the kettles firft employed 
in boiling jthe vidims ; and thofe of the Scythians, wq 
know, refembled, except in fize, the bowls of Leftjos. 
Afterwayds the vafes themfelves were revered, becaufe 
the genii or manitous, it was fuppofed, lodged there 
to tafte the meat; and the Chinefe, like all the 
Tartars, offered them the flefh of horfes. Their 
other yicliras were dogs, fwine, fowls, fheep, and 
oxen : but fijçh facrifices could no longer be conti- 
nued when the emperors adhered ftriûly to the reli- 
gion of India, which does not, ia any cafe, permit 

3 the 
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the flaughter of animals *. • It is only fince the efta- 
blHhment of that worfhip that the Chinefe have 
ceafed at times from butchering camels, cows^ ï^nd 
horfes j yet the people eat* them ¥^hen they die of 
old age, or even of dHtempers, as is the cafe everj^ 
day in Pek-in and Canton, without any meafures beiiig 
taken to prevent this abufe, which is fufBcient to 
occafion epidemical diforders. Extreme want would 
feem to have made them ftirmount the natural averHoil 
of mankind to fuch food; yet, while famine fre^ 
quently carries off great part of the populace in the 
towns of China, the mandarins feaft on the neft* of 
certain birds, on the tendons of deer, the fins of 
fiiarks, the feet of bears, Molucca mufhroom^^ 
fwalofsy and every thing th©f can imagine moft gratis 
fying to their tafte. 

After the confecration of the nine myftical tripods, 
a prince, known by the name of V^u-yey erefted ano» 
ther idol reprefenting the genius of the (ky with a 
hitman form, as we find in a memoir fent by FsCther 
Amiot to Mr, de Guignes f» This however feem( 
little probable, becaufe the ancient Scythians never 
introduced ftatues in their religious worfliip ;. and our 
fiifpicions are mcreafed by the odd circumftafuccs he re* 
lates concerning that îmage» According to him, it was 
im automaton employed to play at chefs or draughts 

• During ^he reigQ of the empçror Kao^fu no yi^ima were 
immolated at the great facnfices. That prince ordered figures of 
palle to be fubftituted for animftla ; but this cuftom, ftîU more'ad* 
vantageoQa for tbç CUaefe than for the Indians, has finoe been 
Kbélifhed, and butchers are again employed at the &crifice9* 

t^fiiçrted m the/Ofafcrvations on ûit Cb^-^tig^ 

N 4 with 
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»lth difgraced courtiers ; and \ybenever they failed 
to win the gamç, as is genjeyally t{je cafe, he adds, 
they are maflacred immediately. This ridiculous fay 
})h is founded perhaps pn ^ cuftom fimilar to that 
fnentigned by Herodotus, ^s praftifed by thp Scythian$ 
on thofe wjip were accufed of hayipg fceprn falfely 
by the thronq oif their king. 1 o be cpndeijiped, o^ 
acquitted, they forced the augurs tp play among 
jh^mfelves at a kind of divination by lot ; and thofe 
who loft were inhumanly put to death, unlefs they 
all agreed that the perfon was culpable of the falfç 
oath laid to bis charge. Befides, we perceive in that 
ufage the immolation of human yiâims, offered un- 
(der pretext of prolonging tjie lives of the kings when 
fick ; and fuch is the origin of thofe acts of felf-facri- 
fice, of which fo many example^ are cited in thç 
)iiftory of China. 

Among thofe people, properly called IJfedqnsy fomç 
of whom inhabit to the fouth of the Oxus, an4 
others ill the country of Igour, animal facrifiçies arc 
performed to anceftors, and offerings mad^e to the 
dead* The Chinçfe at all periods pra£Ufed the fame 
ceremony j and they appear to have had their miasy 
or places where they feed fouls, prior to their having 
any temples. That fuperftition was an eflential point 
pf their rites ancj worfliip ; but the great mourning 
has very wifely been aboliflied by the Mandhui Tar- 
tars ^. It lafled three years, and during that tîmç 

• -The Tartars bavc reduced the great mourning to fcven days; 
but on their fide they have fallen into another excefs» by augment- 
ing the eipence 6f funerals» where they eat and drink like the 
iScythiansy and more particularly like the Gets and the Ifledons* 

a foa 
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H fon was obliged every day to place rice or flefii 
meat before hîs deceafed father. No puWîc affairs 
could be tranfaâed by the mourner ; and if he had 
the misfortune to lofe his mother at the fame time, 
the ceremony continued for fix years ; and if to this 
fucceeded the death of an only child, or an elder 
brother, the greater part of the perfon's life was fpent 
in appearance of fadnefs and real inaâion* Never 
was any cuftom more pernicious and irkfome to fo- 
ciety, or lefs neceflary for the dead. Such doleful 
imd fatiguing inftltutions have influenced fo flrongly 
the charaâer of the Ghinefe, that they are forced 
againfl: theix inclination to have recourfe to extrava^ 
gant tricks of every kind for momentary relief. It is 
with itigral as with phyfical diforders, contrary qua- 
lities ferve alike in both to promote a jcure. This An- 
gular difpofition has by degrees filled the empire with 
people who çannojt be called comedians, for they are 
really nothing more than rude buffoons, only capa- 
ble of amufihg men releafed from Ax years of deep 
mourning. What the Jefuits have written concern- 
ing the regularity of the Chinefe theatres, has been 
contradiâed by modem travellers, fuch as Ofbeck and 
Torten, who are far from efteeming their farces. 
M. de Bougainville, after having been prefent at fome 
of their reprefentations, while at Batavia, contents 
himfelf with faying, that he never wiflies to fee again 
^y thing 6f the kind *. That judicious writer feçms 

to 

f ** Befidiw tlie principal pieces reprefented on the theatres, 
^cb duller of houfcs in the Chincfe quarter hai a kind of ftage, 

wherç 
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to hs^ve ob&rvedthat the Chiaçfe canaot dl^aiFe wtb 
ibeir mountebanks ; md this nec^ty, arifes^ a$ we 
Jiaveiaid,, from the loçg duration . of thdbr gloomy 
rites. They were not indeed always cxaâtly UttSkms^ 
but the changes which bave tskmi |dbce tended kfk 
to foftw than increafe their fereriiy j for fiich i$ tfa^ 
G€^nK)U courfe of fupefflidcm» 

In former times no: offerings were piiefeiiteol to th9 
fmall tablets engraired with the names of the dead : 
btit a child was made to eat and didiak m the name 
of the manesj until be called out Pas^ I am fatisfied, 

and to ihis the facrificer anfwered, E(a and drink 

* 

fgore *. It is difficult to imagine how a ftriking re* 
femblance could be found between this Ghinefe in-* 
£int, and the cuftom of the Egyptians, who, at the 
end of their joyoupfeafts, introduced the figure of s^ 
4ead perfon, and faid to their guefts, Drmi and re-^, 
j(HCi£ now^fùrfuçh tm/ifoon be your fate alfo. An an** 
cient poet has exprefied this maxim in si verie too 
wdl known to require repetition. In China we fin4 
a funeral ceremony, a iacrifice, and an interment ; 
while the Egyptians, on the oontrary^ invited thetn 
£riends to a great repaft for amu&ment cmly, as we 
learn from Herodotus and Piutaix^. Neither of tfaoCç 

vhere pittitoniîmcs and ferces are played during the fkîrs. Bread 
wdpibrtc amufemet^if was the cry -of the Roman people. ' Bvffnon'K 
ertes and commerce are every, thi^g to the Chiivefe." Voyage round 
the World, voL ii. 

* Father du Halde mention» that cuflom in his Defcription of 
China ; and he was not aware, moft prohably, that it woul4 be 9d<«- 
duce4 as a prpof of affinity with the Egy^ ti^ns^ 

two 
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two authors ever thought of inimuating th^t the feafi: 
jvas celebrated.in the prefence q£ the mmnmlea, or 
the embalmed bodies of their aneeilors. Ti^hiB djeai^ 
bodi^ in Egypt were immediately ^xpmitted to thç 
vaults, unle£s when fome impedjime^t took place 
either from the law, or o|i the p^f: k^ the cr^ditprs } 
and a ^d of infamy lyas sdwajy^ attached to thpfi^ 
wbp were preyented from tjx^rying their parents^ 
JBefides, no çoimexion whatever can be (^^ice^nqd be» 
tween a Jittle ftatue of wood, reprefentjng death, ^n4 
Chinefe children In good health» who ate and dranH 
|n the name of the corpfe of their father or mother* 

Thus all the conformities hitherto imagined in thif 
matter are of the fame nature with thofe which have 
led Mr, Huet tp believe that Mofes was Adonis, or 
Jacob Typhon, ajci:ording to Mr. Fouf mont ; while 
Croefe fees nothing more clearly than that the per? 
fonages in the Bible are the heroes of Homer, and a 
(houfand circumftances in his opinion prove, that 
Ulyffes ^nd the fiymph Calypfo were Lot and his 
daughters. 

What has been already faid concerning the reli- 
gion of the Chinefe is fuiEcient to prove, that it dif- 
fers in every point from that of the Egyptians, and 
the fame diffimilarity is fo evident in their rites, that 
nothing but blindnefs and qbflinacy can prevent its 
hding perceived and confuted. No human body has 
ever been opened in China with the idea of convert* 
ing it into a mummy ; and all practices relative to 
^he art of embalming are there entirely unknown, 
^'he dogmas of thçtwo nations,. concerning the future 

(late 
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ftate of the foul, are equally irreconcilable ; for, the 
Chineie, fo far from admitting the amenthes of the 
Egyptians, never heard of either purgatory or parai- 
dife, in all their canonical books or kings. On that 
account fo many miflionaries and others have con- 
ftantly confidered them as difbelieving the immorta^ 
iity of the foul, without reflefting tfeat the pfFeringg 
made to the dead contradift in the ftrongeft manner 
that opinion. But, in truth, the Chinefe can form 
no idea of any place of captivity for fouls ; and they 
fuppofe them transformed into manitous, or kuei-cbin^ 
and preferving to a certain degree tfee liberty of ram- 
bling *• 

We find fome light thrown on this matter by a 
fentence pronounced in China againft two Jefuits who 
preached the dogmas of the Catholic religion, after 
it had been prohibited by an edift, Thefi bonzes^ it 
proceeds, by inculcating a dodrine containing various 
poifTts on life y deaths par adift^ hell^ and other falfeboods 
of that nature J have deceived many people. Confomu 
ably to the laws of the empire^ thefe bonzes have there- 
fore merited death. On this the grand criminal tri- 
bunal marked on the fentence, lei them be Jlr angled \. 

* We do not fpeak here of the Cljjnefc people, who, following 
the religion of India, believe In t}ie tranfmigration of fouL, the 
fyftem moft generally adopted. 

The ancient dodlrinc of China, which fuppofe.t that fouls be- 
come manitous, or hucifclimy excludes entirely future pains and 
inwards : for thefe manitous are liable to be perfecuted by thç 
bad genii, to whom the Chinefe give a name conveying nearhr 
the fame idea as our word demons^ 

\ This fentence is cxtrfiélçd froir^ the Leitra EJlfianles. 
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Thofe, who pafled this fanguinary decree, had no 
cfxperience in human affairs. The Marquis Beccaria 
obferves very juftly, in his Treatife on Faults and Pe-. 
nalties, that corporal and painful chaftifements ihould 
never be infliûed on fanatics, whofe crime proceeds, 
from pride, and that paffion is gratified by fufferings, . 
Infamy and ridicule, according to him, are the only. 
means to be employed with fuch perfons ; but to con*» 
fine them is perhaps ftill more effectuai. 

Thofc, who pronounced the Chinefe fentencc al- 
ready cited, conlidered as chimerical the places were . 
fouls were fuppofed to be fhut up, either for punifh* , 
ment or recompence. But they do not explain there in : 
any manner their own opinions, which are neither the 
fublimefl: nor the mod reafonable. Human fouls, ac- 
cording to them, are compofed of two fubflances ; 
that by which they feel defcends to the earth at death ; 
but the other is the fource of thought, and inhabits 
the Iky or the middle regions of the air. Thofe two 
parts are fuppofed to be fo much affeâed by the piety 
and devotion of the facrifices tp the dead, that they 
Ire-unite to partake of the offerings deflined for their 
ufe. The viiible afliftants however take care to have 
the bed portion, like the Laplanders, who devour 
the flefli of the viûims, and afterwards prefent tha 
bones to the gods. 

This ftrange fyftem cannot be combined in any 

manner with the do^rine of paradife or hell, whence 

it is impoffible for fouls to efcapç fo readily at the 

light of a plat^ of rice, or fleih-ineac, offered by the 

/ri(>«rflitio«i. We ther^ore perceive dçsv ly the real 

meaning 
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m^aifin^ of Ae^judgmènt pronounced againftthe^'tDBW 
miffionaries: J and'itisTar from provingi as fome havef 
hitherto fo obftinately maintained,- 'that the Chincfe 
deny the immortality of the foul* Even their m^ 
<tf letters have frequently taken the greateft pains to 
raâfe the Ipirit of Confucius, wbofb; hiftory is' very 
obfcure, and confid^ed by many learned men a^ no* 
thing morc thaif a colleâion of Chinefe fables, ta 
which filly miffittnaries have added their own: Father 
Ma^rttni relates feridufly, that one day it vras told to 
thi& pretended ptiilofopher, that the burners had kill«^ 
ed a very uncommon animal^ fomewhat refemblîng 
a^aliîb : on this he began to weep bitterly, exciaim- 
}%in'hii great grief, that he now forefaxv the fhort 
durfetîùn of Ms deftrine* This lamb, as we perceive, 
liiuft'hav^ been H mionfter prod:ûced iiï the brain of 
fdmè miffibnary : but even the difcîplês of Confucius ' 
al^efaid'to atteft-that- the ^ghoft^of a man M'med- 
^h'eou^kbr^j who vWs then dead upwards of ftxr huft^' 
dred years j appeared eve^ night to their matter; 
His mind feems befidêS • to have been' ftrôiigly inFeft- 
ed with numerous fuperftitîônà coifeernin'g^ forcery> 
of divination with' rodé, as we fée by his - intei^ret-E- 
tibn of thé fable of the T-kitig^' which' blears- more- 
figns of authenticity' than any other 6i His fuppofc^^ 
prodiiftions. 

. "It is' necdTary hd*é to Jtaié a^ fclèarijr aspiôfiibtethe 
èxpreffions of Mr; Vîfdelou, becaufê they^are^of'tte 
lifattbft importancfej and féem- altogether dectôv'ér 

Coif ndui mot of^y 'appf^ûwâ '6fforté^^'lmre*m:^ 
idi^Ztîft etcprefr terms hùiK/-t(y pbfmh '^frediëtêfn^ m4* . 

certainly 
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t&famlyJbatpraâHce bas proceeded entirely from Jââfug^ 
:^e/iions in the Commentary an the T^iing^ Befide^^ 55^ 
Aieou-minggi a^difcipk ûf Confucius^ whofe lefam he û^ed- /> 
his. Commentaries on the Canonical Anna^ls^ has infettedfi 
many examples offorcery that they are difgu/O^g, Etants 
ihfre csrrefpjond fo exaélly^with prediéliom^ thst^ if he 
is to,be beliefuedy they.were really Jû many. mkr<Klee. All 
the Chinefe phihjophers until this day ufe fuchJ^elUy % 
mems of liihich they pretend to he capable tf prediéling^ 
every thing. Injhoriy, they all adhere to the Book of Form 
tune*» 

Mr, Vifdelou, who has fumilhed us with thcde ex^ 
]^UcatioJi»9 wft6 much better verfed in the Chiuefe 
Language and literature than Father Gaubil^ wha 
cauld not tranilate the Chm^King^ without the affi(U 
ance of a Tartan copy. - Vifdelou, on the contrary^, 
i^ceived an imperial certificate, acknowledging hint 
tp he a, very learned manff and as. he could rea^iEfr 
the ChineTe charaâers fluently, his. teftimony is here 
very material It was only from adopting the cotn*'' 
mon cant of other writers, that he gave the name of* 
philofophers to the literati in «China, who, corrupted; 
by the doârine of Confucius, pretend to propbefjT 
through rhabdomancy» The grofs fuperftitiona oè 

* Notice of the TMng* 

f The imperial certificatei given to Mr. Vifdelou, waa ar piece 
of fatin containing thefe words : ** We acknowledge that thia 
tyian» who cornea from. Europe, is. higher in the knowledgo^ aed 
fcience of our Chinefe charadlera than the clouds ahove ourheads^* 
and that he is more profound in euridltion and penetration^ thsA 
the ahyfles oyer which we walk," . This ûlly jargon iignified no^ 
thing elfe than that the bearer knew how to read aad write the. 
Chinefe language* 

thofe 
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thoie men betray fo moch weaknefs and ignorance/ 
that they cannot be excufed, even in the eyes of thofer 
who haVe carried their prepofleffions to the greateft:' 
length in favor of China. Mr. de Guignes, having 
quoted a paflage of Eufebius, concerning the inha- 
bitants of Sericuro^ adds, that the eulogy gi^en ot 
thofe people was exaggeration j in the fame manner^ 
condnues he, tbdt we now bejhrmfo many extravagant 
encomiums on the Cbinefe. The lofs of time is not the 
only injury the reader has 'to fuffer from hiftorioLf 
fables, which are the fource of frequent errors, at*' 
though fometimes not more confiiEent than the 
dreams of thofe who fleep in peace. Nothing how« 
ever can diihearten me in citing fads, and pointing 
out confequences ; becaufe that method alûiie cssC 
difpd all the falfe ideas, introduced into Europe coit<- 
ceming the Chinefe by fo many travellers, from" 
Marc Paul down to Father Bouvet. The latter wrote 
a panegyric on the emperor Can-bi in the legendary 
fly le, and compofed of nearly the fame fluff with the' 
account given by Martini of Confucius, who repeated* 
inceflantly, fays he, tbat a faint would appear in tbe 
Weft *. If we are to believe fome hiflorians, who' 
write like children, thofe words produced very won- 
derful confequences, by ferving to introduce the re- 
Uglon of India into China. Thofe, however, wha 

* Martint, Rift. Slnenfis, lib. it. Kia-yu is a Una of Ûftoiy of 
ConfuciQs, nrhtcfa eren the literati of China confidcr as a mere 
rolbaoce. Yet we could wifh to have it trabflafed, in order to fee 
horn far it fuggefted thofe pTodigiei, whicE the milfibnwcs relate 
«^ncenang Gonlsctos. 

examine 
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.«mRiaëd better the ftatc of thirtgs^ have pércdited 
ditit a new worihip^ more conneéted than that of the 
andent lavages of Scytf£a; became krdti^enfably né» 
d^rry in Ghina. At idl evdnts tkofe mfiffientriet 
<âinA<>t be juftiAed^ who diihoneped their judgineat 
and profeifliDn by maintaining, tbtt Gon&citis |9ro» 
phefied the ccming of the Meffiàh, fey die taUe ef 
fortasie and his magical rods *. 

By fupt^olitig for an iaftant, that the woods atiii* 
but^d to ConfuoitfS tBoere reaiiy his, the tnte tnesA^ 
itig could Mity be traced to tbeconveHation hk is faid 
to have held widi tfOù-Muin^ who tra^vfeUeA» k mmU 
ji|>pèar, in bidia and Thfb^, whet^ he/éiuft hare 
feen the ^rsmd laim* What w<ë •gbjI at this é^ thé 
feâ 'ef Lao^iitm is noèhiixg but the jamk it^orflnp 
fotii€<^at disfigured) «* the feft ^ef thé tinmortais 
ihentiôued by fevtrai 'tineek taiithor^* They tell us^ 
tfiat, in their time» amohg the Thracians ami ^Sq^ 
thianS) MOH^ftic cxrdiers, or reHgious congregations^ 
Wet^ formed by peopde who never married, and in 
faâ differed nothing irom the bonnes of LathHum^ 
g\^net2^ «aUéd Tào^Jj^^ or the immortals. 

Thus the )>ifeténred fai^t, belie^d Iby Canfudus M 
bfe in thfe Weft, ^vas fame cdebtated fakir of India, 
ôlr 'th^ g^and tema himfeif. tt is ^dt probable thtt 



* Father Couplet cerjtaîniy intended to denote the Meffiah In hi9 
tobk*^ Sfat Cfainefe Soîoflcëb, iihatt he mak^ Ooofocius de 4he 
ftSttbwiifgr iMrtrds : fyfOatmàHn^Jl qnénd mUMt^modi vir Jwnmè 

^mf^t^ihaÉkmJjpmAai. ^t«}& Afovaî«ie9^*iKi( dpfem to4)e 
iconfidered ferioufly. 

VOL, i:, Q he 
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he ihould have alluded to any of thofe perfohage» 
called in Europe the Scythian philofophcrs, fuch as 
Zamoixesy Zeutos^ Abaris^ Diceneus^ and Taxoros^: 
Anacharfis feems to have been l,atct, if it be true 
that he was cotemporary with Solon, and even with. 
Confucius, whofe chief maxims are certainly very 
fimilar to what Stanley, in his colleSionj attributes to 
Anacharfis *. The other philofophers of Scy.thia arc. 
little known; and we only undcrftand that they 
taught morality, and the cultivation of fome aliment- 
ary grains which grew wild in their country. Many 
plants of that kind are ftill found in a natural ilate 
between the fortieth and fifty-fecond degree of north 
latitude on our ancient continent* The origin of 
agriculture among the Scythians was enveloped in 
various fables ; and thofe who inhabited near the 
Borifthenes contented themfelves with faying, that 
one day a golden plough fell from heaven into their 
country. This fidion is not difficult to be interpret^ 
ed, and it difcovers more ingenuity than the great 
golden chain of the Grecian mythologifts. 

According to fome difcoveries, the name of Con- 
fucius did not become very celebrated in China un- 
til about twelve hundred years after the reputed time 
of his birth. It was in the eighth century of. our 
era, that the emperor Hiven-tfong gzwt him the name 

• Hift. Phllof. parti. Anacharfis recommended moderation, 
which amounted nearly to the perfeS tmdtum of Confucius. T^e 
fame thing has been faid by the men of every country ; and be- 
fides, the maxims generally attributed to Anacharfis^ were perhaps 
compoféd by fome other perfon. 

. of 
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of Kin^ of Letters ; b^t he loft that vain and bom- 
baftic title under the dynafty of Ming *. From this 
^e might be led to believe that the emperor Hiven^^ 
tfong was a well-informed and equitable prince, who 
wiQied to honor m/srit and encourage virtue. But, 
on the contrary, he embrued his hands in the blood 
of his own children, and difcovered himfelf to be 
vile and defpicable in every thing. He was notori- 
cufly addiâed to the fuperftition of Tao-Jfe^ and go- 
verned by eunuchs, who filled the empire with rob- 
bers, and occaiipned the moft dreadful es^efles. 

It is not improbable that about this time of fana- 
tifm and trouble the religious worlhip of Confucius 
became predominant in fome provinces, while 
in others it was entirely unknown. At leaft the 
Arabs, who then travelled into China, do not feem 
to have had much information concerning it ; and 
they tell qs pofitively, that the Chinefe had not 
begun to apply themfelves to the fciences, ,a|id that 
they werç much inferior to the Indians |. This is 
really true, even at the prefent moment, as far as it 
concerns aftronomy ; for the Bramins in our days 
have determined with fome exaftnefs the time when 
Venus was to pafs the difc of the fun ; which is more 
than any of the literati of China were capable of do- 

* Confucius was divefted of this title about the year 1384; and 
fome hîftorîans believe that he was not called King of Letters^ un- 
til he received that name In the year 952, from the emperor 7âî- 
tjou. 

t Ancient Accounts of India and China, publlihed by Rç- 
paudot. 

o a ing. 
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îng. Neither did that coiîntry, ^ç thç Arabs juftly 
obferved, begin to have fchools ; and about the year 
one thoufahd three hundred and eighty-four of our 
era, they were firft built by the emperor Ta^j 
founder of the dynafty of Ming. That adventurer, 
â man of low birth, who had been took or fëtvant 
in a convent of monks, théh thief) àiid ôftet-'s^atdè a 
lèadet of banditti, ended his career by becoming 
one of the greateft princes ever known in Cfiina. 
But the colleges which he eréâed fooîi fell into ruînfi, 
and the revenues attached to them were likewife dif- 
fipated, as we learn from a Chinefe author ^ho 

* 

wrote under the pifefcnt dynafty' of the Mândhuî 
Tartars'. After having ftated feveral eaufes of that 
ihameful decline, he adds^ that the vnfe- Regulations tf 
the emperor' Taeffu^ for ejlahl'ijhing fchoùU in f he country 
as well as in the towns y were very much neglééled ; aôd 
Father Trigault aflures us, that not one remained 
when he vifited China f. 

The novelty of the religious worfliîp paid to Cori- 
fucius is apparent from its ceremonies, as well as the 
form of the facred veflels employed therein, and thie 
ornaments of the tabernacle and altar. AH thefe 
things are copied after the ritual of the Indian pagô- 

t Expedît. apud Sinas, Kb. û Nîeuhof algemeene Bcfchry- 
ving van't Ryk Sin*. The want of public fchools makes it nccef- 
fary to ctnpfoy private Riafters; and the Chinefe author w'e have 
cited obferves very juiUy, that the poor cannot afford the cxpenKôe. 
Ignorance is therefore perpetuated in fuch families ; and the rich 
alone are in pofieffion of thofe places whidt iftyakt a cenain 
knowledge of the charaders and canonical booksf 

das. 
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dtis» and the pîaôîces of the banzea of Stiy except 
perhaps the immolation of animals. The latter, feem* 
to have been ifitroduced by the. men of letter? th^in- 
ff^lves, as well as the childifh cudpm of proving the. 
vi^lim? with warm wine. 

It would be ufelefs to examine here whether or not 
the Jefuils in China approved of the folemn facrjfices 
€»S!^ed to Confucius during the. equinoxes ; but they 
certainly condemned them highly in Europe. The 
teafoa they affigned wçis their marked affinity with 
the fuperftitionç of India, which could not be tole- 
rated, fays Father le Comte, without fcandal^ anc} 
danger of fubverfion ♦. Whence it neccffarilyJaU 
bws, that, previous^ to the cftablifhment of the Indian 
religion in China, the worlhip of Confucius was very 
fer from being the fame as. now ; and no traces of it 
are found in any age anterior to our era. Some evei^t 
pretend, that the emperor Scbi-chuan-di committed 
to the flames all the works of this man, who wrote» 
or rather etched, on pieces of ^ood filed together oa 
cords. Thofe fliingles mud have loaded fevera) carts» 
had they contained aU the writings now publi^ed i|i 
the name of Confucius. Yet nothing tends to prove 
that he is tl^e author even of the Tchun-t/cl^oUj, or 
Spring and Âu^umn^ the (horteft and rnoft interesting 
of all his fuppofed produâipns. It is placed .among 
the number of thjQ kings ; but no perfon knows with 

• The Jcfuîts condemned thç foUmn facrifices made to Coj^fu- 
CÎU8 J and they approved of others lefs folcmn. Rcfponfani Epif- 
€opi Beritenfis ad Cardinalem Marefcottam, 2cc. 

o 3 any 
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any certainty by whom that chronicle was coni<* 
piled *. 

We have alfeafdy obferved, with regard to the 
burning of the books by Schi-chuan-di^ that the faft 
was not only doubted by fome critics, but even the 
motives affigned for it feem infufBcient, The bar- 
barian, it is faid, was mortified by the praifes be«>' 
ilowed on monarchs who were dead upwards of one* 
thoufand years. It would be exaâly the fame things 
to reprefent the king of Spain as envious of the pa- 
negyrics invented by fome fools in Caftile for Tubal 
Cain; who having pajQfed the Straits of Gibraltar on' 
his anvil, reigned glorioufly over all the countries 
beyond the Pyrenees ; and his name is ftill inferted 
as the firft of the Spanifh kings. 

Others pretend, that Schi-chuati'di caufed all the 
writings of Confucius to be deftroyed, becaufe he 
thought they favored feudal government, which is the 
worft of all, except defpotifm. But perhaps in the 
whole world no works can be found more calculated 
for arbitrary fway than thofe publilhed in his name; 
They require a blind fubmiffion to the caprices of the 
prince, without condemning paternal power degene- 
rated into tyranny or political flavery, perfonal fer» 
vitude, polygamy, confinement of women, or the 
cuftom of felling children. Thus, fo far from hav- 
ing any juft notions of morality, he was ignorant of 
all the principles of natural right ; or elfe thofe who 

• Some of the Chmefe literati do not count this chronicle 
among the canonical books, but merely as little fragments of the 

forged 
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forged his fuppofed books^ were fuch wretched com- 
pilers, that, as Thomafius obferves, it is impoflible 
to read fomc pa&ges ferioufly *. The many com- 
mon-place maxims they contain required no extent 
of genius ; for moral fentences of ihe fame kind 
have been common among all the nations of the an« 
cioit continent, if we except fome few hordes of 
men, wha, little better than favages, conduced them« 
felvés chiefly by inftinfl. But the morality of the 
Chinefe is entirely fpeculative, and their difhonefly 
in commerce fo great, that no gold or (ilver money 
can be trufted in their hands, and they adulterate 
even that of copper. 

When the difputes in Europe concerning the cere- 
monies of China, were conduced with that atro- 
cious fury called theological hatred, which changes 
men into tygers, it was aflerted that the literati in 
China were atheifts in theory, and idolaters in 'prac- 
tice. Tet the mind of man, with all its extravagan- 
cies, cannot be fuppofed capable of reconciling fo 
great a contradiâion. Thé men of letters in China 
do not certainly believe the foul of Confucius to be 
(he Divinity. Thus, their days of fading, their fa- 
crificeSf and all the ridiculous praâices they. have 
borrowed from the bonzes of Fof prove evidently 
their fuperftition, but not their idolatry. 

Real philofophers would endeavour to honor the 
memory of Confucius by rendering themfelves tdoti 
virtuous, and not by jbedding the J>}ood. Qi vlâlms» 

f Fenfcee fur les Livres nouyeauar, à Pan 1689.. 

.04 The 



The gfttt Newton, who ccmld boh enduce to fee ^ 
death of a chlckea oar a kmh, would have beeu y&s$ 
far from affiftmg at their facrîficeç m Sftnig and au^ 
fufsm* fiupefftUioa charaâerifes e^oalif ^i» ie& fb^ 
lenm ceremonies, which take place nearl^i uiiiee in 
eaidi iunary month, and inftead of havlag any cem» 
ae^eo with philofc^by, they are d^dkmted to the 
lorediâiom of future events» 

If the French natios, rerdving to reverence m a 
ipery extraordinary manner the meihory of Deficarte^ 
fliould intioduce the monkiifa praâices of the Minînfts 
and G^œeHtes^ they VK)nld no longer, be Tegt»:ded 
as wife men, but as filly people, woorthyof tt^gveataft 
contempt. Yet the Ëtprati of Chin^ have nndoubt* 
cdly copied their ceremonies from thofe of the monka^ 
and like them they faft in preparing fcur their £iem 
fices. Mr. Jackfon, after examining why f he Chiaefii 
hare no myfiteries or iiutiations, like the Egjrp^n&y 
Ore^s, and Romans, concludes that nothing of the 
^nd was necei&ry with them, becaufe they never 
deified men ^. He imagined that nothing more wai 
vevealad on thofe occaiions, than that the gods of 
* paganifm |iad been iportals : but that fuppofitioa 
bang lalfe, the reafon alleged by him vanifiies ; and 
if capable of proving any thing, it would be exaâly 
the contrary 0f what he intended. 

By reading attentively the Pantheon ^ Mr. Ja* 
blonfri, whole refearches have been carried as far as 
poflihle, it will be feen that the Egyptians nev^ ren* 

dered 
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ftcMé tû any man, livkig or dea49 fuch lui^iclouil 
honoré â$ the Ghinefe did to Confudi». Hence It 
follows, that in Gbifia myfteriee were morf Ifiecefary 
than in any othev plaee, to preferve tb^ human nmà 
from the abyft into which it might be drawg hy the 
appearancee of public wotfhip. If we are to believe 
the miffionaries^ foeh abufes have in reality been €ar« 
ried to the greateft length ; and we know the famovte 
decree publiihed by Cardinal de Tournea at Nafikiii^« 
But here we are not to r^foa a(^er the Ideas either 
of miffionaries or cardinal»; and n ia fu^oient tm 
obferve, that, if not the flighteil trace of inkla*- 
tiens has ever been known among the Chinefe, it is 
an additional proof that they never had any comma* 
ftication with the Egyptians, who, according to War- 
huHoh himfelf, were the inventors ef ,thofe cere«Ki* 
nies. 

Alffheugh A or BudBa has preached, a& is well 
known, a double doârine, we do not find that the 
bonzes of China ever took advantage of it to eftabtift 
ttyfteriei. They follow almoft generally, at this day,' 
the exterior or fymbolical worfliip ; and it is only 
among the fakirs of India, that fomc feftators are 
lound of the internal doftrine, in which certain ig« 
norant travellers and m{flk>naries fancied they faw 
ail the principles of Spinpfii, But no fvllem was 

• Tbf third vtiçjc ^f t)iÎ9 4»<^^« çrWÏî^'^v a» dctjçÔ»l?lç vh- 

UXvj the worfhip paid \r thç literati to Confucius. Bot vrcxf 
the Chinefe to pronounce entirely from appearances on what paflbf 
kk Italy^'Spanii tmà Fo rtag a ?» tliey Wpulid probably think of iflu* 

iogad<malîfc«l«Uctet^luM«fbj|a«Ul•^ ' . 

ever 
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ever more contrary to atheifm than that of Budia / 
and were this faâ not univerfally admitted at the 
prefenc day, we might be tempted to demonftrate it 
moil evidently* That Indian who corrupted the an«r 
dent dogmas of his country , was an auftere fanatic :. 
he overftrainçd every thing, and rendered virtue ri- 
diculous. It was not only neceflary, according to^ 
bim, to deftroy the paifionsy but even the fenfes ;. 
and he ordered his difciples to confine their thoughts, 
folely to the Divinity » keeping their bodies in con- 
tinual repofe, and their minds in confiant méditait 

tion. 

The vain pretext of attaining a ftate of tranquiU 
lity, entirely oppoiite to the nature of man, and evea 
of beads, filled China at length with a multitude of 
monks. The greateft impoftors, and moil cunning' 
of thefe intriguers, obtained fixed eflablifhments in 
the belt provinces, while the others wandered about 
begging or robbing the people. The abufe became 
fo general, that complaints were carried to the throne 
of the emperor, who was a prince bom with the 
loweft fentimeats, and whofe weaknefs approachedr 
to idiotifm. Inftead of relieving his fubjeâs- by de- 
ilroying the diforder in the bud, he declared himfelf 
publicly in favor of the bonzes and bonzefles of Fo^ 
who ever fince the beginning of the fourth century 
fuppofed themfelves capable of contending with the 
adherents of Lao-kium. This fpirit of rivalfhip was. 
the fource of many crimes, of which otily the fmalleft 
part are known in Europe : both parties had recourfe 
to intrigues, inveâives» and libels. The monks of 

Fq 
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f& ate faid to have caufed more than five thoufand 
volumes to be written in their name, either to juftify 
their rules and doârine^ or in defending themfelves 
againil calumnies» and abufmg others. They always 
reptefented to the government, that as the empire 
had no priefts, the people could not difpenfe with 
monks ; and they held forth that hofpitality was con* 
fined to their pagodas, when that virtue became qiore 
neceflary from the wretched ftate of the inns* 
Travellers, they alleged, could gain admittance at 
every hour into their monafteries ; and even ambaf* 
fadors had frequently lodged there ; becaufe cong"* 
quan^ or public- houfes, were not ereâed in all Ûxt 
towns, or had fallen, as frequently happens, vfitQ 
ruin. 

The inns are Jndeed beyond comparifon more 
paltry in China than even in Spain and Portugal ** ; 
but the bonzes had no right to remedy one great 
abufe by another, ftili more enormous. The Jefuits 
pretend, that no perfon can pafs a night with fafety 
in the bonzeries ; and yet we find by their own ac« 
counts, that they frequently lodged there, without 
our ever having heard the number of thofe who were 
robbed or afiaf&nated. 

• Some of thefe tnm appear hetterfurr^hed than others ; But they are 
nil exceeSngly wretched. They eon/tft of four earthen walti without 
ftijflerf which Jit/lain a roofwAere tie rafters are vi/lhle. Afhr att^ 
it is fortunate if this covering he weather-proof. The chambers ar^ 
fometimes full of htles / and deftiiute cfeven a common pavement. Du 
Halde't Defcription of Chiia. Such are the beft hotels in 
China : the othersi in the centre of the proTinces» are too bad 
to admit of any comparifon. 

The 
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Hie poffeffiona, as well as the cri^c|it of the moi^^ qi 
IT^ were ccgifiderq^bly augmented by an ediâ of the em-^ 
peror Veu-ti^'^ha declared himfelf their proteflor j but 
ftill more by the culpable conduâ of the empisi-ar 
Man'i/ou. Having efçaped from h|$ p^ace, he W9t 
$Qon after found in an hermitage, or hPR^^A^y ^ t;hô 
fecond rank, where he began by ijbaying hi» he^^ 
and ended by embracing all the rules of Fq. TMft 
filly prince was afterwards brought back to courl } 
but his folly lemaiQipd incurable. 

As the northern parts of China were then gover^^ 
by particular princes, the mo9ks found more di&> 
eulty in fixing themfelves th^re than in the foutl^i 
wheire the fertility of the foil being greater, and phyfi^ 
cal wants fewer, the people could giv^ way to theif 
nore exalted enihufiafm, in providing them with 
food ^nd clothing. All at once the refolutioii waf 
takep throughout the northern provinces of deftroy^ 
kig the whbl e of their convents, fome of which, lik« 
that called Tong^hm^ or perpetual peace» contained 
upwards of a thouiand perfons* In fhorf, all the 
bonzeries there wej'e reduced to aihc^ about the yeaf 
five hundred suid fifty-feven of our era ; but no mesi> 
fures were taken to prevent them from being rebuilt} 
a^d thigy re-appeared foon after. 

Thi s ilorm in the north ha4 not fubfided morç 
than fixty-nine years, when another aroie in the 
very court of the emperor Tao-ti^ who, owing to the 
wretched ftate of popi^lation, could no Içnger rç- 
frijît hU arwes* The bQn?çs of Lao-kium^ who di- 
re âed that prince, confiderod the xmvs^^t, as very 

favorable 
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favbrftble for ruining the monks of Fo ; a&d they 
ad^ifed T&o U to carry oflf from the conveats om 
hundred thoufand m&i^ smd force them to marry in 
defpite of. their vow of chafiity. That advice pro- 
dueed au ediâ on the twenty-fiKth of May» in the 
year fit huftdred and twenty-^K, whic^fa reduced aU 
mod ' tb. nothing the number bf pa|poda3 and nie^ 
liaftbfies^ czlltâ/cn lu <]lhiaa. But a« the impcffi^ 
tions of the inonks of Lao^kinm bad diâated th&t 
ediâ^ the intrigues of the moiiks of Fo oc^afiolied 
its repeal fotty-tveb days afterwards^ to the Ihame of 
the prince ahd his mihifters» 
^ The weak emperor Tncr-ii was replaced oil the 
throne by TaUifong^ who, fat from diminlfhing the 
;tiûmber of bonzes and boilze&s^ teceivéd into his 
ftates certain devout ftrangeH, fu|^ofed by fomè to 
have been Neftorians. Their eftabliihmelit ih the 
province of Chen-ft caufed fo^ à time the hatred ahd 
jealoufies of the monadic orders in China to ceafe \ 
and they united to exterminité thefe pretended Nef- 
torians. Their pagodas >^ere fè^^led to the gtound^ 
and their, adherents cruelly, perfetuted until the 
reign of th^empetxM- Hlven ifong^ \^ho finding hifti- 
Iblf attacked in the ceàtré of his doihimc^ns by robberà^ 
and. on ifae frontiers by the Tartars» not only pro« 
tei%ed the different feâs, but even £iTored tbefo}«* 
lowers of Confucius. 

Thé c^ndua^of the Chihèfe hitherto a»coterE 
tieitbet tule nor plan for de!iveriB|[ tfaemfel^es from 
the bonzes, who, inftead of being reformed, were 
attacked fuddenly likç enemies, aùd afterwards re« 
cpived into favor. Mneh of their property was 

taken 
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taken away at certain times, and more reftored to 
them at others. In thîs manner they fluftuated be- 
tween extremes with an inconftancy only equalled, 
perhaps, by the fa£ts we are about to relate. 

As the police was then exceedingly negleded, a 
new order of Seng^ or ftrange monks, found mean$ 
to introduce themfelves into the empire. They are 
taken by fome for Lamas, and by others for Mani- 
cheansy who had formed themfelves into a congre- 
gation * ; but, at all events, they were included in 
the profcription of the emperor Wou-tfong. When 
we know that he had placed his confidence in the 
monks of Lao'kium^ it can no longer appear furprifing, 
that thofe avaricious fanatics fhould have taken ad^ 
vantage of that inftant of favor, to cruih their rivals, 
and exterminate them altpgetber. 

TcbaO'koueyy who was prelate, or chief, of the order 
of Lathkiumj promifed to procure the drink of im* 
mortality for the emperor, if he would iflue an edid 
agîunft the monks of iT?, or Cbe-kia. The prince 
took the potion, and (igned the decree, on the feventh 
of Auguft, in the year eight hundred and forty- five 
of our era* This occafioned the de(tru£lion of four 
thoufand fix hundred principal monafleries, which 
contained two hundred and eighty thoufand monks 
and nuns, whom the magiftrates reftored to the 
ilate, and fubjeâed to the poll-tax, from which they 
had withdrawn themfelves fraudulently, at the ex- 
pence of the people» The number of monafteries of 

• Father Pons fays, that India contains Jiermits, or monks, called 
flîoutti; and it appears that this word has been confounded with 
^^7;^/, which isfometixnesufed in Afia to denote the Manicheans. ^ 

the 
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the fécond rank, condemned to the fame fate, amounted 
to forty thoufand, poflcffing one hundred and fifty 
thoufand flaves, and about one million icbing of frte^ 
hold lands. All thefe were confifcated by the. em- 
peror, and added to his domain, without examinmg 
bow they had been acquired ; for he concluded every 
thing found there muft be ufurped property *. ^ 

The order of Fo became fo completely aimîhî- 
lated, that the feâaries of Lao-kium publiihed their 
triumph in canticles of joy to Heaven for fuch 
remarkable favor. But the intriguers of the court, 
the women, and the eunuchs, prevailed in having the 
ediâ modified feven or eight days after it had beeir 
iffued. The emperor allowed four or five hundred 
monks of Fo to remain in his dominions ; but all the 
reft were dragged ignominioufly from their convents. 
Not a ruin of all thofe buildings was allowed to rcr 
main^ and the clocks were converted into inoney, 
which was as fcarce as mifery was common. China 
then prefented only the fhadow of an empire, and it 
dcferved the title of the land of abufes. This re- 
form, fo very defirable, continued to be executed. 
* with fuccefs, when the emperor Wou^fang^ under 
whom it had commenced, expired, mod probably by 
the drink of immortality he had the weaknefs to 
fwallpw. Suen-t/ongj who fucceeded to the throne, 
had ideas very different from thofe of his prede- 
ceflbr ; and he proceâed the monks of Fo againft 

♦ If the number of monafteries then exidlng in China be exagge* 
rated, it does not proceed from the trandators. The Chinefe text 
fays four onan olfou^ which makes fQrtj thoufand convents of 
the fécond order. 

thofe 
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Hrdfe cf Lao^kinm. Thui thit ottl^^ x^hîth fëeihdl 
t\D have been deftfoyed, rofê again fuddtgiily, ihd be.» 
came more infolent and pernicious to the ftâtfc than 
€T€T. Thfe prelate Tx:hm-h)ttëy^ thfe ïiutbor éf the 
revolution, was hung or ftrah^fed withedt any forr 
xnality; and the empferof condemned nine <st tea 
more of the followers of Lao-imm to a fimtiar 
deftiny. 

Thus^ in four hundred and fotty-fevtn, oilly m(^ 
years after the refolution had been taken erf relieving 
the people By difcharging a niuhitudfe <rf dr&nes, a» 
imperial edid was liTued for rebuilding aîl ttie tc^r 
vents and pagodas deilroyed in the ptecdS&g teign. 
The emperor then enjoined the tribunals \x>^ allew all 
thbfé of both fexes^ who pfefented rtlemfetves for 
that purpofcj to embrace the order of jRi, 0r CS^- 
km. Such has been the ftrângè^ whimlical) and in* 
coaceivable cdnduâ: i^f the government of Chinât 
That country fc now aifli^ed more thjtfi ever with 
tfce greateft of ail plagues ; fend m) hope Tem»tïs of 
any fortunate chan^, unîefe the men of letters apply 
âiemfelves to true fcietice with miore ârdcfr atid fûè- 
feefs* In faS, it is only by fpréàdîng thé light of 
philofophy, that the darknefs of faperftittori diXi b€ 
dîTpdiM; and all attempts tb dètitôy lhëbM2^ 
while igik«rance prevails, are cohtradiâôry. ÏMife 
men, who> having efcaped amidft fo tnafiy telftpdftfe^ 
furvive as it were even déftruâîoii, would eifappeat 
gradually at the dawn of fcience. This is fo true, 
that when a prince of Japan fotsnded fckook, imd 
Iftvïtèd the leârtied into hi% domîntonèi the monks 

Were 
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\fete feen deferring in whole troops from a coùntfy^ 
where they began to ftarve, becaufe the people be- 
came enlightened. Yet the inftitution of monkifm 
in Japan is much more reafonable than that of the 

* bonzes in China ; for the blind only are admiffiblc m 
the order X)f Pakh; and We have already obferved 
that cecity is very common there as well as among 
the Ghineffe, who fuflfef their blind to beg, tell for- 
tunes, or live by proftitution. 

The Tartar emperors indeed have not ceafetJ^ 

' during more than a century, to encourage the fcieoces; 
but their progrefs has hitherto been imperceptible, 
if the Chinefe could diveft themfelves of that na- 
tional vanity, to which they have no title, they would 
adopt without hefitating the writing and language bf 
the Mandhuis. This muft be lefs difGcuk, as many 
of the literati know it already ; and all Tartars, male 
or female, who intermarry with the Chinefe, are 

4 

obliged by a rigorous law to teach it to thdr ' 
children*. That language is infinitely fuperior to 
the Chinefe jargon, in which nothing can be written 
with precifion on true fclence j becaufe it coh- 
tains neither declenfions, (Conjugations, nor coli- 
junftions for uniting the fentences. Thbfc Who ap- 

* Some learned Europeans maintain, that no alphabetical cBa- 
ta£ler eould ever be adapted to write a fingîng language like that b* 
the Chinefe. Admitting this to be true, it is an additional realbn 
why they (hould adopt the Tartar language, which can be writ- 
ten by oar letters. The pronunciation of thç R 18 not an invin- 
cible obftacle, if the Chinefe would make the attempt. But th^ 
changes made in our days, by Kien-Iong^ in the Tartar charaders^ 
are not merely ufcleli' ; ttiey are pernicious. 
** ^VOJL. U, p ply 



ply te ftttdy, would certably make mor^ prùff^lti 
one year, l>y means of the Tartar idioni, tham co^ld 
be effected m fifteen by thai of dbte CMnefe^ jmocd 
40 their cfeara^erj. The mrhote of youth is con- 
fumed, aiKi the memory enervited» in acqukiag foAe 
knowledge of the letters or figw alone. Thus the 
Hterati» vrho have learned m far as ten thoufimd cha- 
raâera» appear iiUy and ft\ipid after the pmoe of 
life, and they are contmuaJly teasing the nûffionaiies 
of Europe for Jbme naftrum to fortify the memory* 
But the beil remedy they «m ufe ts« to abandon their 
manner of writing, and ado^ that of the Tartars. 
CJonring fuppofes that the hi^ogjyjâiîr^ prevented 
the proofs of the JEgyptians in the fçienccs * ; but 
he reafonéd without underftandin^ hi$ fohjeâ. It is 
not nectary to go further hack than the days of 
Mofes, to prove that the Egyptians cotainly made 
ufe of alphabetical charoâers in the fame manner 
that they are employed by us at the prefent day. 
The hieroglyphics w^e reforvod for parttcular mait- 
ters» and their number muft have been very con* 
fined» becaufe we fee the fame figures in ahnoil all 
the moaauments. Thus it was very improper to com^* 
pare the Egyptians, who had an alphabet, to the 
Chinefe, who neither 'ufed any thing of the kind, Jior 
cvar heard of the twenty-two letters, fuch as they 
have appeared on the bandages of the mummies. 
Mr. de Guignes could not have known thofe cha- 
tafliers j and we muft, therefore, çonfider what he 

* Me4ic. Herm. C9p.sv» ? 



bas «tîtten £>n that ÇnhysB, as a iseDe exerctfe of th# 
Imagmadoiu It is ia &â: as little founded » the 
Voyage of the Chlnefe, \iiho ate imilfi by him lo av^ 
me in Ameiiài thrôagh KMo^chiikà^ 9$ Bergerac 
entrait to the moon by the iray ei <^ébec. 

After this digreiioA, it is prx>per to ezan^nenrhat 
the bonzes of China &are advanoed in favor of Aeir 
béng s&ful to the ftate. Their hofpitdity^ {n dif 
firft place, is the eifed; oi m ftbufe vhidl might 
cafiiy be reesediod by isuproviiig Che fàUat^ and 
iereâing inns fpr the accomsiodation of txmdkfn <^ 
every rank an^ conditicm<l The (ût^-qitan^ orpnbiic'^ 
lioufes;feH into rutn« it is f^d^ 01a the inva&on aiû^ 
Tartars. But we have tittle reafon to thinks dudt 
thofe conquerors wonld have affiujG^d theinfçbr«s li^ttà 
Ithrowjtng 4oîi/n or pl^mdenng budldîngs aioioft en> 
iirely ddlitUte of furniture. They were bcfidei 9$ 
no. utility to common traveilers, becaufe, bx order ta 
jprocUne .lodging there, it was necdTary to be p|»i4d^ 
mth an order irom the comt, Çç^c^jûng t\m V9f0 
of priefts, or iaortSoer^, wha çaoïiof ^ ^djyipMfe^ 
mth in the Indian religion, !«rhiçh hjis been epbraiseA 
by all the people of Ciuna, that indeed is n g^at iO0 
convenience. If the emperor, however, woidd lanif 
allot one fourth part of the Jands poffldbi èy the 
bons^es for the maintenance of facrlâotti, die 
{uirpofe would be much faettcr acifwered, pod thoCe 
men might be employed in the public fchook, if uxf 
fliould be ^fteywards .erefted. Never was it knpwn 
jhaî the bonnes inftru^ed yoy^fc ip. ^y ^ Jjie proç 
vinces of the empire i and their ignpranc^ is fu^b* 
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that they are really incapable of the talk. Thus;:ift 
vhatever light thofe men are confidered, they are un- 
worthy of the leaft indulgence. 
. With regard to the monks of Lao^kium^ their pre- 
tenfions are.faid to be founded on fome right, claimed 
by them, of ailifting as muilicians at the great facri- 
fice& offered at each equinox and folftice by the em- 
peror, pr the perfon deputed by him, in cafe of fick^ 
nefs, minority, or abfence. 

Admitting this to be true, the rnonks of Lao-kium 
have at leaft fomet:cmnexion \^ith the ancient religion 
of Chipa. Yet the fervices they render, by producing 
a dôteftable mufic duting the facrifices, could never 
comp^enfate for the evilsthey create by deceiving poor 
wretches, and even by poifoning them with the drink 
of immortality. By pretending to have the fecret of 
preparing this poric^n, they attraâ: as much veneration 
SiS by their legends concerning Lao-kium^ who de- 
fcended, as they allege, from the royal family of 
^cheou. Thus, according to their genealogy, the 
imperial family of Tang muft have iffued from Lao-' 
kium. Yet, in our opinion, he was an obfcure man; 
and hiftorians do not ^gree even on the precife time 
In which he lived *. The greater part make hira> 
with much apparent probability, cotemporary with 
Confucius ; and the prelates^ of his order affirm that, ' 
iincehis death, thei? regular fucceffion has never once 
been interrupted. They ther.iefore efteem themfelves 

• Some hîdorîans pretend, that Lao-ltum lived ft HI at the 
cxtînétîen of the dynafty of Tcheou^ about 249 years before out 
era. - . -, • 

Î . i • • as 
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as îîiore noble than thofe lepated as belonging to the' 
family of Confucius, who did not become illuftrious' 
until a much later period. It appears to me, that * 
this pretended family of Cojifucitis is likewife fome^ 
kind of monadic order or religious congregation ; 
and this might have been known by making re-* 
fearches at Chio-fou^ in the province of Ckan^tong^' 
That fpot, fo interefting, has been entirely negleâ:ed j : 
at ieâft we do not find any fatisfadkory information 
concerning it. No judicious perfon will readily be-* 
lieve, that one family could have inhabited the fame." 
burgh, during more than two thoufand years, amidft - 
all the dreadful revolutions produced in China by* 
civil wars, foreign invafions, irregular (hocks of dcf-' 
potifm, famine, revolts, and combinations of rob-*: 
bers. The latter alone, in a certain length of time^- 
pillaged almoft the whole country; and perhaps not' 
one town efcaped being taken by thofe ruffian;?, who « 
fometimes were known to fhed more blood than ib-' 
reign enemies. When Canton fell into their hands^ 
they flaughtered upwards of one hundred thoufand 
perfons ; and their cruelties at Pe-kin have been al- ' 
ready mentioned. It is therefore fcafcely credible, 
that the family of Confucius could have remained* 
conftantly until now in the fraall town of Kiou-fou^ ^ 
unlefs we confidei it as a monaftic order. In that' 
cafe, the fa£t changes entirely its nature, and does 
not require the fuppofition^of any regular filial fuc- 
ceffion. This opinion feems to be confirmed by the' 
title of Saint given by the Chinefe to Confucius j and 
the religious wo^fliip they render to him, convey*^ 

p 3 iu^oSi^ 
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idea» terf dtffbtfiit ftom thofô aftachdd by us ta tfie 
vord Fbihfopbfr^ which has notbilig fjndnimoils m 
tbdr language. Il is Add, Ukewife, thaf he mtio- 
duocd feveral cb»iges in religion^ and abolilhed the 
cnAom of placing fmslU ftalues in the tcnnbs ; but be 
tirotild htrve aded mote vi&Iy by ptevcnting las 
comtiymA firom fiUing the mouths of the dead with 
pcfcrbi and btirying them in a ruinous lïiailncr. 

Am the great facrifices of the Chinefe have k)ng beea 
fiacd to the equinooses and iblftices, that clrcum(tance is 
fra^ntly dtc^d as 1 proof of their progrefs in aftro- 
rautnj ever fince the moft dtftant ages» To this is 
added the fkft chapter of the caôcmical book, called 
Cbm-KiMg, where, as Father Qaubil informa us, Ta» 
is fakl to have known with predfion the duration of 
tb« fdar year, and the moft exaâ: method of interca- 
lation. Inftead, however, of employing that ioruk 
of thnanac, he forbade k among the people, and in- 
ftitmted the lunar year. But the faâ bj thai the firft 
chd^Cer of the Cb$UrKing is a compofition of a much 
liter date, and cannot be aduûtted as proving any 
tUng in favout of Tao. The canonical books of the 
ChflMfe are too imp^feâ and confufed t6 admit of 
nudk fsuth ; sund the Chou^Kingj iaid to have been 
compiled by Confucius, whd lived feventeen hundred 
years after Ta^ is at beft only a fragment, where 
forty-one chapters are wanting» Independently of alt 
tbde confiderations, it k impoffibtc that the Chinefe, 
while they remained, by their own confeflion, in a 
flatc of barbarifm, could have been better acquainted 
aftronomy than, at this day, when they are 

obliged 
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cbftged to employ Germans at Pe^kin to compofe the 
almanacs of the empire. Can it be fuppofed, ihat,. 
if any among themfelveâ \»ere capable of performing 
filch calcotations, they would invke ftrangers from a 
country three thoufand leagues diftant^ to prevent a 
total confafidn ? It would be ex^&lj a fimilar cafe^ 
if the Academy of Sciences at Paris applied to the Ta- 
laquoins of Japan to foretel ecli{^es in France. 

The Clûnefe year, ^e fliould obfervc, was always 
lunary, and never commenced towards the riling of 
Siritts. Thus they differed a» nmch from the Egyp* 
tiatks in their calendars^ as in their religious inftitu^ 
lions. • If they were alike addiâed to judicial Slftro* 
lOgy, thetr errof is common to all the nations of 
Afia and Africa, where the ancient worfhip of (lars and 
planets necefiarily produced that fpecies of fuperftition. 
When the Arabs became makers of the tribunal of 
iviathematics, they took care not to rifli: their bread 
by abolifting iucfa praâlices ; and Father Hallerftein 
himfelf is. now under the neceffity of inferting various 
predidions in the ^ang-Jio^ or almanac, compiled by 
him, as chief of the aftyonomers. That body is prin- 
cipally compoffd of Europeans ; andi without their 
aid, no bâiulin or college of Pe*kin could be compared 
to the prefent Gia-mea-eUaJhary or the academy of* 
Cairo. Yet the arts and fciences in modern Egypt 
have not prcferved the ftadbw of their former 
fplendor. 

The diforders prevalent in the Chinefe calculations, 
at the conqueft of the Mogul Tartars, prove fuffi- 
eicntly that, long previous to that epoch, the grand 

P 4 ifdcri^ 
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ftcrifices could not bç performed exaûly as they were 
intended at the equinoxes and folftices. Neither .of ; 
thofe periods were indicated in their calendar, which 
was held in fuch contempt throughout Afia, that ; 
the people inhabiting between Bengal and the pro- ^ 
vince qf Tun-nen refufed to adopt what they juftly 
termed a bundle of errors. When the Arabian aftrp- 
poniers, by order of Koublai Kan^ had reftified thefe 
blunders, the pride of the C.hinefe became infupport- 
able, and they ordered the Indians to receive their . 
calendars, or prepare for war. As no attention waa 
paid to this menace, a Chinefe army of twenty thou. • 
fand nien marched againft the pretended rebels ; but 
It received fuch a total defeat, that fcarcely a finglç: 
perfon efcaped ; and, ever fmce, the pfojeô ha» been 
abandoned entirely. The intention was really to efta- 
blifli a commerce with thofe books, although each of 
them fold for no more than eight kandarins. The 
Çhinele traffic with every thing, and, when unem- 
ployed in that manner, they are, like the Jews, out of 
their clement. 

Sincp the fepond cprre£tion of the Chinefe year, 
which took place \inder the Tartar emperors of the 
prefent dynafty, the folemn facrifices are performed 
punûually at each equinox and fplftice with great 
parade ; and the number of mufician$ emplpyed there 
inay amount to about, fiye or fix hundred? Yet thefe 
concerts^ where the found of the drum always predo- 
minates, can give no idea of the ancient mufic of the 
Chinefe, which, as they fay, is entirely loft. Ac- 
cording to them, every thing has degenerated } an4: 
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they were much greater artifts in at ftate of barbarifm, . 
under the Kàn Fo-hi^ than ever afterwards in civil . 
life. Such ridiculous opinions do not deferve to be 
refuted, l'heîr ancient inftruments of mufic, of 
which we find the different forms in the ChoU'K'm;^^^ 
were beyond comparifon more imperfeâ: than thofe 
they craploy at this day, as every perfon muft perceive 
on inf^:) siting the fi^^ures» 

\V îciiever the noife of the mufic is heard, the vie-. 
ti.ii^ i;.: butchered, and offered with much incenfe to> 
the 57 mius of the fky. No lels folemnity is obferved 
in :d-ri'icins^ to the genius of the earth, whole temple, 
i: .. irtiùcled in a different manner. All thefe genii, • 
acr r. :.i^ to tha literati, are emanations of Tai-ki^ or . 
the GrtMr Height; and in this we obferve nothing* 
more thaa a rude deifm. Men plunged fo deeply as: 
they are in an ignorance of nature cannot poflibly at- , 
tain more fublime ideas, without the aid of philofophy ; 
and true fcience, which would foon deftroy the doc- : 
trine of fpirits or manitous. On the four fides of the 
altar are feen great ftones, reprefenting the genii of., 
the mountains, wood, nietal, air, and fire. It is 
chiefly in honor of the latter, fays Mr. Olbeck, that . 
'he Chinefe obferve the feaft of lanterns, that their 
towns, fo very combuftible in their nature, may be . 
preferved from the flames *. ■ ,^ '■ 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the idea, that . 
tl^is illumination had fome connexion with the feaft 
pf lamps celebrated at Athens, and Sais, in honor of 

« 

* Reife nach Oftindieo und China. 

Minerva, 
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MÎA^fva» The Chinek never eiren &êard of tkae 
deity; and this i&fb ceitain^ that no perfon of rtal 
learning would attempt tt> maixstaht the contrary • If 
the mod knowing among the Iherats at Fe-kin were ta 
fee a figure of Minerva, witb the fymbob of the lamp 
and the f^tix^ which the Gredcs placed on her htU 
met, or wldi the fcaiabe^ acceding to the ideas of 
the Egyptians, they would underftaad as little of that 
all^orical ftatue as of the bkroglyphics^ or the 
obeliQ». 

It might have faa^npened ûat the Chinefe celebrated 
the feaft of lantenu ia February» oa the lame day 
alkxtted by the Catholics of Eorope for the feaft of 
lominaries ; and, is that cafe, it would be rrdiculoos 
to in&r, that one of thole ufages had been copied from 
the other. The moft ftriking refendoilaacf s are fre« 
quently deceitful ;^ and we have an inftance of this ia 
the error of Bocbard widt i^ard to the for-races in 
the circus at Rom& As fire'* brands were tied to the 
tails of tho& animals,, he imagined that the Romans 
intended in that matmer to perpetuate the remem* 
brance of an event fo menaorable as that of the bump- 
ing of feme corn^-fields on the confines of Paleftine» 
contrary to the taw of ns^ns* Bnt, in truth, the 
Romans were very indifferent about what pafled ix» 
Fjil^ine; and the fox-race was much indebted to 
the imagination of Orid* 

Nothing is more Iftbalous than what Fadier le 

Comte, in his Memoirs on China, relates concerning 

: the origin of the feaft of lanterns. He pretends that 

. the emperor Kfe^ having complained of the ihortnefs 

of 
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<^ famnan life^ traa adviféd to light tip his palace ift 
focb a maimer that night céuld not be diftinguifted 
from àsfw Thk infipid ftdty, stt \ve oUerted before, 
xrvttSt hare been extraâed frotta another in Herodotus^ 
relatif to a kingf of Eg^n^, vhd having underftood, 
fi^cms the oraele of J^a in the Delta» that he had 
only fix years^ to fire, eaufed JikewUe hh court to be 
iHuminated» that he might enjoy the more light ; aa 
if a man, who had only fix years to live, eottld on 
that account difpenfe i?itb lleep. But Herodotas, 
/wiihovt examining maiter» fo cl^eiy, eomented himw 
felf trich noting down atl the abfaf ditics he eonld Cot* 
leû from the interpreter» of Egypt. 

feather Parrenin took care to write from Pe-kin to 
Mr. Mairan, that this origin of the feafl of lanterns 
was a mere fable, publiflied in Europe by Father le 
Comte, who had, as we fee, profited greatly by read* 
ing Herodotus ; and if the thing deferred the trouble. 
We could demonftrate here, that the Jefuits hare in* 
ferted faâs e:ittra£led from the Bible in the Hiftory of 
China. When the Chinefe authors are conf»Ited on 
the pretended advcsnture of the prince or emperor* 
Kféj we find nothing but childifh and difgufling pr«u 
digiea. They aiTure us, that during his reign a ftar 
fell from heaven ; that the fyftem or courfe of the 
phmets was evidently der»r>ged ; the mountains fell 
down, and three funs appeared at once towards the 
eaft. Yet no perfon could fee at the court of the 
prince, becaufe he had rendered aU his apartmems 
inacceffiWc to the rays of light. It is almoft fuperflu- 
cus to add^ that hiitory, writteix in this manner, does 

xiot 
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not deferve to ht read. . All that the Chinefe know; 
really, coricernîng the emperor Kie^ comprehends 
very little indeed; but .with them prodigies are fre- - 
quently fubftituted for hiftorical fadts. They incef- : 
fantly praife Confucius (or having fpoken of the fall : 
of ftars, the jolling down of mquntains, the fong of : 
the matchlefs bird, the apparition of the unicorn, and, 
the metamorphofis pf infefts, which they long confi* : 
d^red as miraculous. 

Thus, as we have feen, no connection whatever • 
fubfifts between tjie feaft celebrated in honpr of Mi* * 
netva, and the great illumination of China, where all»: 
the fymbolical divinities of Egypt are unknown. It 
is not necefTary to conljder .here the difference of the 
terms Tien or Cbdng-ti^ ufed by the Chinefe to denote 
the genius of the Iky, and the Egyptian words Phtha 
and Cnuphy in which Eufebius perceives the Creator 
of the univerfe. The Jefuits acknowledge unani- . 
inoufly, that the Chinefe form no fuch ideas of their 
genii ; and Mr. Leibnitz conforms to that opinion *. 

Confucius, it is faid, was aflced to explain his fen- 
timents of the Divinity; but having excufed himfelf 
for the time, he went home, and wrote, as Father 
Couplet fays, the following words in his Commentary * 
on the T'king: 

The Great Height engendered two qualities : the per^ 
fç£l and the imperfeâ. Thefe two qualities engendered- 

* Martînî, among the reft, exprefles himfelf thus : Defummo ac 
frimo rerum Au8ore mirum apud omnes Sinas Jilentiam : qutppe in tam \ 

co^toja Ymgua nçc nomen quidam Deus habeU Hill. Sin. lib. L. 

• ■ • " » 
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' t^ur images : thefefour images produced the eight figures 
,£^Fo-hi, that is to fay y all things* 
' Who at the prefent day would venture to afrérr, 
that this declaration contains the fmalleft particle of 
common fenfe ? It anfwers no purpofe to objeftj that 
other ancient philofopher» have fometimes written in à 
manner equally unreafonable. They at leaft never 
pretended to write treatifes on iforcery, or rhabdi> 
.mancy, fuchas that wherein Confucius is feîd to have 
inferted the words we have quoted, rehitive to divina* 
tîon by rods ; which, we may be allowed to repeat, 
<lifcoversno fymptoms of common fenfe. 
♦ If any thing could have plunged the literati info 
fatalifm, it muft have been the foolifh dodtrihe of 
Confucius on the power of chance ; and certainly 
fome of them have hazarded very monftrous chimeras, 
on the revolution of the five Chinefe elements, which 
alternately produce a new itnpeiial family or dynafty. 
When, for example, an imperial family is produced 
by thei power of water, or the genius prefiding over 
that element, it cannot give more than twenty em- 
petorsi whofe aftions are all the effedt of fate or ne- 
ceffity : if they were fi'ee, fay they, we could not 
predict them by the table of chances, commentée^ 
upon by the great Confucius. 

Although Mr. Vifdelou attributes this doflrfne id 
the men of letters in general, yét we muft fuppofe 
that only the fillieft among them are capable of pub- 
Kfliing fuch abfurdiiies. Probably, indeed, they un- 
derftand nothing of the -matter ; for in China,' as in 
the rdl of the world, people freijuently corifofe xhévê 
* '•■ ^ ideas 



Ideas m fucb a nuoer, that ttusy cm no longer €ftf 
plain either what they credit or di&eUere* Thus^ 
peaking of the f^Iigba t>f China, ve hare ftated only 
general opifiions ; becaufe it would be dificuk to find 
two pr thr^e hundred of the literati poffieffing predfely 
the bm^ kmrnes^^^ and a like number ciq^able of 
tei^mng one day invariable in their principle ; and 
s» many laaore who f(H*in diftin^ notions of what they 
jprete^d to beUeye. Thele> who make the human 
fpol doyl^e, wluch come$ nearly to the fanto thing 
with th^. horn duplex of ibn^ metaphyfidan^ of Ev^ 
rope, may be counted among the numbir of tho& 
who do not underfland themfelves. Father Longo* 
]>ardi fays, in his famous treaiife, that the Uterati of 
China declared to him openly thdur fentimeais of 
atheiitn. ^ut they had perhaps fuddled the^divies^ 
like H(d)bes, whofe infidelity frequently dHappored 
with his Intoxication. 

The paffion of the Chinefe for forcery proves them 
to be fuperlUtious, but not at all fataUfts. Befides 
the divination by rods, they praétife another mode 
with a plant called chù After haying dravm ot)t the 
fibres of the leaf^ they throw them at t:iandom, and 
then examine how far their pofiiiofi agrees wiitb the 
T'king. This method appears to me to have hmv- 
pra^fed with very little variation hy the foothfayers 
pf 3pythia when they twilled the lea^'es of the wiU 
Ipw, erronepufly called the lime-tree in the Latin ver* 
^n pf Herodotus. That author muft have had very 
jkartiçular inf^^niation concerning the Afi^atic J5cy* 
thi3ns> for (he trujth ^f hi$ details is confirmed, liaily ; 
V- . 4 ^ûd 
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wd U would be 4lBç^ X0 «onccive )he poffihiiity 9i 
hi$ bmng So wçU acqtt»«ttid witb tte cuftomi af Âofe 
«]jy3;aot n^XM» did «^ noi i^ferve th$ fiimeaccimtfiy 
iin the g^P^itphy pf Ptpl^uy. He points out ipn- 
ciiibly £ame parte of $encw9i, gr Igaur, «Ittiougii tJhofe 
xrpUAtries mere tb^ .cud of cht: worid «1 the Ohredb 
9iad RQm»i!«i vbo kn^w a$ itttlp i^ tie Chiaefe w 
ve do of the t nbabitai3its of th^ $Q!ùtk Pok. H«»- 
tlQtu$ had tiravelled iotp Cokbî^ } mi^ when «e 
reflet on tbi^ e^trwrdiAary foutc by which the 
nuxchwta of that country fowmd means to traffic 
.«vith India» we may he abile to accoujit £x hia ptc« 
cifipn. 

It i3 generally bc^iered, that the fe^anes, fttppofiad 
to be Nçftorian$9 went in the feventh ccnixiry lp 
pjxach Chriftianky in China, where they weve firit 
^oteâedt then periecnted, and £ciaUy ^mafiâcred. 
Xbey had the dilcipies oi Laa-khm^ the bonzes, and 
^ emp»£s, fer dedsocdcneoues; and their preachtAg 
«nfwensd no other purpoie than to produce bloodflied* 
Ko^ 00e Chrûftian remained m China at the conqueft of 
the Mogul Tarcart» who favored indifcriminately all 
jdrasigerst wfaofe induftry might be ufefu! to the ftate, 
without caring what was their religion. KouUm 
JKan crm fixed Some CbrlAian families at Pe-kin^ 
whidi the patriarch of Bagdad on one fide, and the 
pope on the other, ereâed into an archbiihoprlc. 
But the emperpr eftabUâpuedia tribunal, called 7/aim* 
fpuffk^ to iuperintend the t^^^co tnetropolitans. Ûa the 
«xpulfion of the Mogul Tartars, the Chriftians, after 
ftiffering another riolent perfecution, were at length 

totally 
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"^totally extirpated» The moft prudent fled to Tartar^ j 
: fome embraced the religion of the bonzes, and the reft 

• were maiTacred. In the year one thoufand five huxl- 
•dredand ninety-two, when no trace of Chriftianitfy 
^ could be found in China, fome miilionaries began 
. again to preach there ; but the Neophytes, except ^ 
; "tery fmall number, who held confiderable empfoy- 
^ ments, were all of the vileft dregs of the people. As 

• the wives of that clafs of men went to church, the 
: better fort of Chinefe were much Vandalized, and 
: they confîdered the miflionaries as corrupters. Soirie 
. Jefuits fancied they could calm fuch fufpicions by hav- 
ing feparate chapels for the two fexes * : but this in- 
tended remedy only aggravated the offence. The 
governor of Ham-tbeou was fo exafperated, on hearirfg 
that many women were (hut up in a church with tWo 
or three men, that, without waiting for orders frofti 
court, hs caufcd th^ cl u ch to be level le J to the very 
foundation. In their refpedive departments, the go- 
vernors acl in a manner almofl: defpotic; and the 
*Chriftians have fometimes been ftrongly proteSed m 
certain provinces^ while violently perfecuted in others. 
Polygamy, however, was always an infurmountabfe 
obftacle to the progrefs of their doftrines. The mif- 
iionaries, infifting pofitively on repudiation, would 
not allow their converts to preferve more than orie 
wife: but they never attempted to abolifli perfonil 
bondage, although it is more contrary to the rights 

. of nature than polygamy, which is aimoft a neceOary 

* Coblen, Hiftoqr of Cblaai« 

conle* 
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coûfcquencc of flavery in warm countries. It was pre- 
tended, that the primitive Chriftians never required 
fuch facrifices ; and that different religious communi- 
ties in Europe poffeffed bond-men during many cen» 
turies. But this was a dreadful abufe, which cannot 
be alleged as a precedent ; for what is contrary to 
natural right can never be admitted in morality. 
When a Chinefe had married feveral wives, in con- 
formity to the laws of his country, he could not re- 
pudiate them, efpecially when mothers, without in- 
juftice; but he was always at liberty to make his 
ilaves free; and thus the conduâ of the miiBonaries 
was altogether contradiûory. On the other hand, 
the government of China never knew what religioa 
ihould be tolerated or excluded. Admiflion was given 
there to Jews, Mahometans, Lamas, Parfis, Manis, 
Marrha, Si-lipan*, Yeli-(Caoven, Armenians, Bra- 
mins, Neftorians, Greek Chriftians, who had a 
church at Pe-kin, and to Catholics. The latter, how- 
ever, fuffered more perfecution than all the reft to- 
gether, and they were at laft totally exterminated. 
The emperor Can-bi alone îffued three contradiûory 
ediâs concerning them. He Hrft prohibited preach- 
ings then gave permiflion, and afterwards enforced 
his firft decree, without ever knowing in what tbe 
Catholic religion confifted. It is a faâ, that the mif- 
fionaries never dared to fhow him either the Bible or 
the Evangelifts. We are alTured, and with much ap- 

* Th« religion, of the Marrha and of the Sî-lipaû Is «not weQ 
knowx^; bat it is probably a miftake to fuppofethemAo be Chrif*, 
tians. 

VOL. i^ <(^ parent 
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parent truth, that in one thoufand fix hundred and 
ninety-two, this prince knew nothing of the conquefts 
made by the Europeans in America, on the coaft of 
Africa, in the Molucca Iflands, and in fo many parts 
of Aiia. Let us only reSeâ; on fuch men as the Man« 
dhui Tartars, who all at once fubdued China, with* 
out having any notion either of hiftory or geography; 
and then we cannot be furprifed, that the emperor 
Can-hi (hould be totally ignorant of the conduâ of 
the Chriftians in America. It was from his being 
previoufly unacquainted with fuch matters, that the 
memorial, prefented at Pe-kin in one thoufand fevea 
hundred and feventeen, made an indelible impreflion 
on the minds of the Tartars. It reprefented the Chrifc 
tians as a band of confpirators, who intended to ren- 
der themfelves mafters in the empire, as they had 
done in the New World. This projeâ: certainly was 
not real ; but it feemed probable to the Tartars, who 
had not eighty thoufand effeâive men when they en* 
tered Pe-kin. They were indeed favored by the eu- 
nuchs of the palace ; but the taking of the capital was 
nothing, as long as they had not poffefEon of the 
fouthern provinces, which however were conquered 
very rapidly. Not one inland town of China is ca» 
pable of refifting a regular fiege of three days ; and 
admiral Anfon declared, that a fingle fhip of fixty 
guns would be fufScient to fink a whole Chinefe fleet. 
The perfon, who fought to alarm the court- of Pe-kin 
on account of the Neophytes and mifConaries, mufl 
therefore Jiave been well acquainted with the weak- 
nefs of his own country. It has, in faâ:, hitherto 

. efcaped 
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ieffeaped thé fury rf our European robbers, merely 
from its gireat diftânipë 5 and even that barrier would 
Vanîfli on the difcovery of a tidrth-weft paflagé. The 
J)rinces who fucceeded Can-hif far from tolerating 
Chrîftiatiîtyj did not ceafe. Until the year one thoai 
fand feven hundred and fixty-fix^ to reftrain Euro- 
peans mote and more, and to tife greater precautions 
againft them. But, without intending any aft of be^ 
nevolence, they would have rendered the greslteft fef- 
vice to Europe, by (hutting their ports entirely to the 
(hips of the five nations allowed to traffic at Canton. 

We terminate here this Section, after having dé- 
monftrated that never two nations refembled each 
other lefs, in what concerns relîgion, than the Egyp- 
tians and Chinefe, The immolation of vlûîms indeed 
was common to both ; but the famé ufage has been 
found by modern travellers to fubfift in all the coun- 
tries they have vifited, except India and Thibet^ 
where the particular circumftance of thé tranfmigra- 
tion of fouls has counteraded the general rule; The 
learned have been at a lofs to know, how fo maiiy na- 
tions of the ancient and new continents could have 
fallen alike into an extravagance fo oppofite to all 
notions of common fenfe, as that of flaughtering ani- 
mals in honor of God. Some fuppofe it muft have 
commenced with prifoners tnade in war : but the firft 
people evidently imagined, that nature contained cer* 
tain genii, who came to taflie the blood, flefh, en* 
trails, or fmoke of the facrificesi As all wex:e origin- 
ally hunters, and afterwards Ihepherds, it is more 
natural that they Ihould have fought to regale the gods 

Q^ 2 "With 
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with flefh, than with fruits, which the manitous 
themfelves could find in the forefts. Thofe, who 
quitted the paftoral life to till the earth, began at 
length to oflfer the firft fruits of their fields ; and then 
the immolation of viâims fhould have ceafed. But 
it was continued, as we have faid, firom the obftinacy 
with which the firft civilized nations adhered to the 
religious praâices of favage life. This is the reafon 
why fo many cuftoms, invented by the Scythians, are 
found ftill in China, while thofe of the Ethiopians 
were as evidently continued in Egypt. 
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SECT. IX. 

GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 



Omnia pofl obitum fingit majora vetuftat. 



WHEN the ancients fpoke wîth fo much com» 
mendation of the civil inflitutions and police 
of Egypt, they were under a confiant îllufion. This 
was occafioned by the Greek authors, who con» 
founded the laws, really obferved in that country, 
with others, which never exifted but in books. The 
fécond volume of the Hermetic Colledion contained 
many fage maxims, relative to the manner in which 
the Pharaohs ought to condufl: themfelves, in order 
to reign happily, and gain the applaufe of the people. 
But many of thofe princes were far from being in- 
clined to perform the duties prefcribed to them ever 
fince the foundation of the monarchy. Some were 
flothful, voluptuous, filly, and deteftable tyrants, who 
obferved only vain ceremonies, and really trampled 
equity under foot. In the fame manner, all the 
wicked kings of Judea performed their legal ablutions 
with the greateft exaânefs, and never deviated at 
table from the Mofaic regimen, while the people 
were crufhed under their unlawful exactions. 

Ammianus Marcellinus is wrong in fuppofing that 
the Roman code was copied from the jurifprudencc 
of Egypt. On the contrary, the decemvirs at Rome 
r.ejeâ:ed the only Egyptian law proper for a republic. 
It related to debtors, on whofe perfons no creditor 

Q^ 3 could 
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could exercife the fmallefl violence ; and this regu^ 
lation was as wife and moderate as that of the de^ 
cemyirs was barbarous. In fhort, the twelve table$ 
did not contain the flighted trace of Egyptian juriA 
prudence, of y^hich even Solon bad little knowledge 
when he reformed the town of Athens, and aboliflied 
fome of the decrees of Draco i for this took place pre? 
vious to his journey to Saïs, where he feems to have 
traded. , 

Some of the Egyptian laws are fo fimplc and clear, 
that they do not require to be analyzed. The 
contrary, however, was found in the regulation 
concerning thieves, which Diodorus the hiftoriaujj 
and the lawyer Arifton, by coniradifting each other, 
|-endered fo complicated, that no philofopher coul4 
conceive either its meaning or objed. According to 
Diodorus, the thieves of Egypt were obliged to ^n«» 
fert their names in a regifter j and when any thing 
{tolen was claimçd, they reftored only three-fpurth$ 
of the value, becaufe the legiflator allowed them to 
referve a portion, either to recompenfe their addrefs, 
or to punifh the negligence of thofe who fuffered 
their property to be ftolen. Diodorus, however, 
^ould have perceived that many particular cafes coul4 
not be decided by this pretended law, but muft ne? 
ceffarily haye required another, concerning which he 
is filent. 

I remember having ready fays Aulus Gellius, in a 
work of the lawyer Ari/lon^ that among the Egyptians^ 
who were remarkable for their fagacity injiudying nCh> 
iure^ and great penetration in inventing the arts^ every 

/pedes 
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J^ies of theft was allowed by law^ and praêlifed with 
impunity *. 

By refleûing on thefe two whimfical inftîtutîons, 
it is eafy to perceive that they could not fubfift in the 
fame fociety, but might well belong to diflferent na- 
tions. The authors, who have fpoken concerning 
them, were evidently ill informed, becaufe they are at 
variance with each other and with themfelves. What 
has been taken for an Egyptian law is in reality an 
agreement made with the Arabs, who could not be 
prevented from dealing and robbing. It therefore 
became cuftomary to redeem fuch effeâs as had fallen 
into their hands, as we find praâifed frequently at 
the prefent day. The Bedouins reftore for the hun- 
dredth part of their value, the jewels they acquire in 
plundering a caravan ; and they would be content to 
have always the fourth part in money, for the whole 
amount of the wares they capture, under the vain 
pretext, that the deferts of Arabia Petrea are their 
dominions. We find a modem traveller endeavour* 
ing to juftify this plea, as if it was not known, that the 
Bedouins commit fuch depredations very far from 
their wildernelfes, on territories, of which they were 
never really pofleffed, and where of courfe it is un- 
jufl: in them to exaâ tribute from paflengers. 

Under the fliepherd kings the Arabs fpread them- 
felves in troops over all Egypt, and it became abfo- 

* Id etiam memtni légère me in Vtbro Artfionu jureconfuki haudquM' 
quam indoSi virif apudveteres JEgyptioSf quod genus hominum con/tat li 
im artihu reperien£s folerê^j extihffey & in cognlttone rerum indagandd 
f<lgacetffurta ommafm/fe Ucita ^ in^mta. Noâ. Att. lib. xi. 

0^4 lutcly 
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ïutely ncceflary to have fome fixed compaâ: with 
them, relative to the fpoîls they might coUefl:, by 
fteahh or plunder. We have reafon to believe, that 
pilfered goods were likewife bought back from the 
Jews ; for it would be very furprifmg, that fuch men 
as they fhould have ftolen only once in Egypt, efpe- 
cially when proteâed by the ufurpers. Thofe tyrants 
favored fliepherds and opprefled hulbandmen, in 
order to counterafl:, as much as pofSblc, all the infti- 
tutibns of the vanquiflied nation. 

It ÎS now eafy to form fome idea of what was 
meant by Diodorus Siculus. The names of the 
thieves were not regiftered, but application was 
made to the emir^ or fchei'c of the Arabs, who 
knew his fubjefts, and made them reftore what they 
had taken, on receiving the ftipulated compenfation*. 
We do not know how far the fame conduft was ob- 
ferved under the government of the Perfians, when 
a whole republic of banditti was eflabiifhed in the 
Delta. Something of the kind, however, muft be 
adopted in every country, where robbers become too 
powerful to be either expelled or deftroyed. The 
marfhes they poflefled near the Heracleotic iriouth of 
the Nile were impaffable ; and neither the Perfians 
nor Greeks could ever rid themfelves of thofe ene- 
mies ; for their fmall vefiels ferved them for houfes ; 

• If the fpîrît of the Egyptian law had been what Diodorus 
fancied it to be, other regulations* would have been neceflary for 
thofe who had ftolen without having * icribed their names, or 
who, although their names had been infcribed, did not reftore 
txaéUy what they had ftolen. 

• and, 
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and, bn the flighted alarm, they concealed them* 
felves at a great diftance among the reeds. 

The extreme rîgor of the laws in Egypt towards 
thofe who fubfifted by diflioneft means, proves how 
little they were intended to tolerate theft among the 
native inhabitants, who were neither Arabs nor Jews. 
Common fenfe has taught mankind, that, in a welU 
regulated fociety, no robufl fubjefts (hould ever be 
permitted to beg; and Plato dreaded fuch people fo 
much in a republic, that he employs three different 
magiftrates for driving them firfl: from the markets, 
then from the towns, and afterwards from the ter- 
ritory *. If that philofopher were now to reappear, 
and witnefs how many, in the different monadic 
orders, live entirely on alms, he mud fuppofe that 
the human underdanding had fuffered a confiderable 
decline. 

The Greek authors pretend, that Egypt had five 
or fix different legiflators ; and as fuch they confider 
Amajis^ who preceded only a few years the fall of 
the monarchy. It appears, however, that all the 
general laws were much more ancient than the Greeks 
believed i and what they affert mud have proceeded 
entirely from their being very rigoroufly obferved 
vndèr certain princes, whofe names are not exaâly 
known. Pharaoh Bocchoris^ faid by Diodorus to have 
been a very celebrated lawgiver, was not even known 
to Herodotus. Thus it becomes impoffible to place. 
the l^ws of Egypt in any chronological arrangenient; 

* De Lcgibus, dial, xu ^ 

which, 
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which, however negleûed byNicolai andCafal, is very 
important, in order to trace the progrefs of legiflation*. 
Sabaccon^ for example, is faid to have aboliflied in 
every cafe the punifliment of death j becaufe he pre* 
ferred condemning prifoners to work for the public. 
By.thefe means, their fuffcrings were longer, but lefs 
fevere J and although not fo ftriking, they became more 
ufeful. Yet long afterwards, in the reign oiAmaJis^ we 
find death inâiâed on diofe, who, averfe to work, and 
deftitute of fortune, fubfifted by that fpecies of induftry 
which is common to rogues and beggars. By fup- 
pofing all this to be faft, the jurifprudence of Egypt 
would appear to have been aftonifliingly variable. 
But in fad Sabaccon never had any pretenfions either 
to humanity or generofity. According to all hifto- 
rians he was a ufurper ; and if he really did not caufe 
Pharaoh Bocchoris . to be committed to the flames, 
at lead . Nekos^ the father of Pfammetichus^ was 
llain by his orders ; and Pfammetichus would have 
fliared a limilar fate had he not fled to Syria. Sa^ 
baccon was, therefore, far from being the mildefl: 
man of his age ; and Strabo informs us that, inftead 
of condemning the culpable to works of public uti- 
lity, he cut their nofes, and baniflied them from 
Egypt. Thus it is fuppofed to have been during his 
reign, that an eflabliihment was formed, called Rhi- 

* Nîcolaî has written a treatîfe, with the title of, De JEgyp^ 
tiêrum Synedris ^ Legibus injigniorihus. But it is neccflarily very 
confined, becaufe the author never underftood the fpirit of any law. 
His work is, therefore, lefs read than even that of Cafal, which 
contains at leafi fome ûngular monuments* 

noculure, 
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noeolure, or men without nofes ; but this muit be 
iconfidered as fabulous. The word rhinocolure feems 
to have referred to an opening in the coafl:, as ap- 
pears in the map, where a promontory mod proba* 
bly had funk down. In geography, the Arabs term 
rciaf^ or nofe, wb^t we call cape after the Italians. 

Thofe who lavifh encomiums on a princefs, becaufe 
(he never caufed any perfon to fuffer death, although 
a prodigious number have been mutilated in her 
xeign» may likewife, perhaps» praife Sabaccon, who 
cannot be faid to have done any other laudable aâion 
than that of abdicating the crown, and returning to 
Ethiopia, whence he came. Yet he was not the in- 
ventor of mutilation. It had been long prefer ibed 
by the laws of the country for different mifdemeanors^ 
and in this fome have pretended to difcover a re- 
markable conformity between the Egyptians and 
Çhinefe. The amputation of the leg at the knee, a 
punifhment inâié^ed anciently in China, was never 
praûifed among the Egyptians, who cut oflF other 
members, fuch as the tongue, hands, nofe ; and, ac- 
cording to fome authors, the very genitals. It would 
be fuperâuous to repeat here what we have already 
faid, to prove that this could never have been the 
origin of the eunuchs of the palace, who fuffered 
mutilation in childhood, before they were capable of 
deferving fuch dreadful chaftifements. 

Several nations of ^urope, Africa, and Afia^ have 
had recourfe to various kinds of mutilation for cer- 
tain crimes, which, according to their manner of 
^nking, did not deferve capital puniihment. Thus 
I no 
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no particular refemblance can be admitted m this 
point between the Egyptians and the Chinefe, The 
latter, ever fince the origin of tlieir empire, have 
permitted malefaâors, in certain cafes, to commute 
their penalties for money. This firft abufe intro- 
duced another in China, where poverty, or avarice, 
induces wretches to fupport floggings for thofe culprits 
who have money to jpzy for fubftitutes. The judge 
wifhes to exhibit a punifliment, and provided he finds 
any body to endure it, it is indifferent in his eyes 
what perfon prefents himfelf for the purpofe. In 
Egypt nobody wa$ allowed to purchafe with money 
a difcharge from corporal chaftifements decreed by 
the kw, and much lefs could any miferable wretches 
be placed under the hands of the executioner, inftead 
of the real culprits. Thus the Chinefe are, perhaps, 
the only people in the world, who buy and fell pu- 
nifhments ; and among them, as Mr. Salmon juftly 
obferveè, the firft notions of juftice are perverted, 
while all its formalities are rigidly obfervéd *. 

When fo many pecuniary fines were infliOied in 
the time of the lower empire, nothing more was ne-' 
ceflary to charafterize a bad government. The com- 
mutations for money, fo frequent in the codes of 
barbarians, prove equally a moft defedive jurifpru- 
dence. The Egyptians confined pecuniary fines to 
one fingle cafe, which was that of having înconfî- 

* Prefent State of China, vol. i. Father le Comte fays, that 
near all the tribunals people are found who hire thenafelves to re- 
ceive chaftifement in the place of criminals. The judge mud 
certainly firft of all be corrupted. 

■ 
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^ierately deftroyed any of the facred animals pfo- 
teâf d by the law. But it was always a capital of- 
fence to kill the ibis and the vulture. This latter 
is privileged alfo by the Englifli ; and it was of more 
utility in ancient Egypt than all the other birds and 
quadrupèdes together. Had not the Thracîans and 
the Greeks inâiâed fimilar puniihments on thofe who 
took away the life of a ftork or an ox, the conduâ of 
theEgyptians would be unexampled. Yet no precedent 
could render it entirely excufable. When any prac- 
tice, very trifling in appearance, may be found de- 
rogatory to the public good, the legiflature has a 
thoufand means of remedying it, without having re- 
courfe to torture. The Tufcan law, which inflifted 
arbitrary penalties on thofe who deftroyed their own 
bees by meaAS of fulphur, was altogether inefiedual; 
and experience proves that fuch meafures never abo- 
lifhed a pernicious cuftom in any country. 

It is our intention here to fpeak only of the abufe 
which each perfon may make of public property, or 
even of what he himfelf poffeffes. We do not pre- 
tend to developc the atrocious game-laws, ftill fub- 
liftiag in fo many places of Europe, where the killing 
of a roe-buck is fuiScient to occafion the death of a 
man, and the infamy of a family. This barbarity 
originated from a race of men, who anciently lived 
chiefly by the chafe, and whofe jurifprudence (hould 
have been reformed, when they began to cultivate 
the ground. 

The Egyptians had very fevere laws againft unfair 
deaKng. They imagined in their purgatory,' or 
" ^ : ■ amenthis. 
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amentbisj an avenging genius for each fpècies of 
crime committed in the world * j and yet they were 
accufed of fraudulent praftices in commerce. This 
however was imputed to them by the Greeks alone^ 
who were a thoufand times more notorious for fuch 
vices, and'whofe bad faith will never ceafe to be pro- 
verbial among mankind. Egypt at one time, fays 
Strabo, perfifted in not opening its ports to the fliips 
of Greece and Thrace ; and it was then, continues he, 
that the Greeks filled Europe ^ith calumnies againft 
the government of the Pharaohs, who, content with the 
produâions of their own country, would no longer 
either give or receive. But Plato, who apparently had 
fome traffic in Egypt, begins by fhowing that a na- 
tion Ihould cultivate arithmetical knowledge ; and 
then, after fome common-place remarks, he infinuates 
flily, that the Phenicians and Egyptians had made 
an ill ufe of the knowledge they had acquired in cal- 
culating and meafuring. Independently of this fub-> 
tlety, it has been obferved, that feveral nations of 
the fouth of Afia and Africa have always had an ex- 
treme inclination for ufury, equivocal contrats, mo- 
nopolies, and that fpecies of roguery which cha- 
raûerizes the Jews in Europe. They in fad have 
given a great extenfion to the precepts of Deutero- 
nomy, which are more conformable to the ancient 
Nomandic jurifprudence than to that of Egypt* 
,Mofès was forced to refpeâ: certain ufages already ob- 
ferved among the Hebrews, previous to their bemg 

• This might have occafioned the great dlverfity of tormctits, 
which the Greeks and Romans fuppofcdto be employed in their hell.^ 

reduced 
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reduced to a ftate of bondage. They were very 
fimilar to thofe eftabliflied among the Arabs, who have 
always been famous for their defeftive laws, and the 
fingularity of their crimes, fome of which,\ike/copelifm^ 
are fufficient to render a whole province defert*. 

Many regulations were invented in Egypt to reprefs 
ufury, and prevent the violent meafures of money- 
lenders. The greatnefs of the evil is evident froni 
the very remedy. Among people who have much 
internal traffic, and fcarcely any with ftrangers, the 
merchants can only have fmall profit on their wares ; 
and, therefore, they endeavour to gain .largely on 
money. This produces ufury, and the evil increafes 
greatly, when bullion is ufed inftead of coin. We fliall 
find this to have been the cafe with the Egyptians, 
who anciently had only an interior commerce. They 
had not a fingle ihip at fea, while the Nile was co« 
vered with a multitude of boats, fome of which were 
made of baked earth. The fcarcity of wood there 
was always extreme, but not more fo than the de- 
gree of induftry it occafioned f. . - ^ 

We are ignorant of the revolutions fuftained by 
commerce at different times in Egypt j but agricul- 

* Scopeltfm confifted in placing fome flone» in the middle of a 
field, to notify that the firft perfon who attempted to till it would 
be affaffinated. This crime \% faid to have been ' peculiar to the 
Arabs ; and it is the confequence of their dcfeâive civil laws re- 
fpeâing murder, and the avengers of blood. 

t Thefe barks were the fmalleft kind oî phafeUy called harri 
by the Egyptians ; they went with fails and oars. 
Parvulajiâtïibus foUtum dare njela phafelisy 
Et hrcvthus piSa remis incumbere tefls, Jnvenal. 

ture 
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ture appears to have beèn^t all periods very fiourifii^ 
ing. The foil required fcarcely any other expence 
than \vhat was necelfary for feed ; and fome grains» 
^ fuch as the doura^ or millet, like the orintbis in 
Ethiopia, multiply there moft abundantly. Tillage 
was no- where attended with fewer difficulties ; and 
little labor was necelfary in conveying moifture to 
the plantations with machines refembKng chain* 
pumps, which Dibdorus feems to have - confounded 
with the fcrew of Archimedes; who went^ fays he, 
to teach that difcovery to the Egyptians. The fields, 
however, were well watered there, long before the 
days of Archimedes, whofe fcrew-pump is at this 
day totally unknown from Cairo to the Cataraâ of 
the Nile. Thus we perceive how eafy it was for the 
hufbandmen of Egypt to repair their loffes, after 
having fuffered under tyrants, whofe hatred to the 
laws extended afterwards to the inhabitants. In our 
climates, on the contrary, agriculture is attended 
with much greater expence in men, cattle, and in* 
ftruments. WJien the farmers are half ruined by. 
imports, they can never recover themfelves by the 
crops ; for it is demonftrated, that the lands always 
bear lefs in proportion as the property of the culti- 
vator increafes. Reiterated labor and manure re« 
quire confiderable expenditure } but articles of that 
nature, fo important with us, are fcarcely counted for 
any thing in Egypt. This explains clearly why that 
country has fupported better than any other the dc- 
ftruûive government of the Turks ; and for the fame 
reafon it might be rendered flourifhing in a century, 

whild 
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While more than three hundred years would be re-- 
quiiite to produce the fame effeS on Greece, 
' Although our notions concerning the ancient di- 
vifion of lands in Egypt are very confined, yet we 
know with certainty, that the military portions, fome 
of which confided of twelve arouras, pafled from fa- 
thers to fons, and ;iot to daughters. It follows, 
therefore, that the Greeks fpoke at random, when 
they pretended that, according to the jurifprudence 
of Egypt, daughters alone were obliged in every cafe 
to maintain their parents, when old and infirm. But 
the obligation in fa£t extended only to. affording 
that attendance, which was out of the power of their 
brothers, who, in the military and facerdotal famfi- 
Ues, were frequently long abfent. The foldiers were 
to do duty round the palace, every fécond year in 
rotation : the priefts were liable to be fent to Thebes 
to adminifier juflice, or to difcharge the funâions of 
their miniftry ; and then it was impoilible for them 
to pay particular attention to what paffed in the bo-*' 
fom of their families. It is not neceflary to repeat 
here what has been already faid of the condition of 
the women in Egypt, nor the laws relative to poly» 
gamy, and the degrees of affinity which prevented 
inarriage. We have clearly proved that the union 
of brother and fifier never took place there, until 
after the death of Alexander. All the authors who 
fpeak of that circumilance, fuch as Diodorus, Philo, 
Seneca, and Paufanias, are very modern in compa- 
nfon with the ancient Egyptians. Philo, however,' 
is the only one who pretends that fuch marriages 
TOL. II, K could 
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could be contraâed eren between a brother and hie 
twin lifter*. We find, therefore, that this Jew 
imagined twins to be more clofely related than bro« 
thers and fifters born fuccefTivelj. But the idea was 
ahogether chimerical, and it would have been ahfurd 
to make this exception, when all the Greeks o£ 
Alexandria were permitted to intermarty in the 
firft degree of the collateral lines. Twins have no«» 
ihing to diftinguifli them from other children born of 
the fame father and mother, except that one of them 
is fometimes weakly ; and yet this does not happen 
fo conftantly that it can be confidered as a rule 
of Nature. Yet if degeneration refults from in-* 
ceftuous connexion, the effeft muft be moft obvious 
on the offspring of a brother and fitter who are 
twins, although fuch experiments, when made with 
brutes, have feldom produced any remarkable ef» 
feus. 

Ancient authors would never have lavifhed fo many 
praifes on the legiflation of Egypt, had they bee» 
fenfible of the imperfeftions of their own. We al- 
lude here to perfonal flavery, which requires necefla- 
rily £b many bad laws, that even the good are cor- 
rupted ; for one great injuftice requires to be fup- 
ported by many others. It (hould be eftablifiied as 

• De Spec. L.cg* 6. 7. — Scldcn beHcved that marriage be- 
tween brother and fifter was flrft known m Egypt under the Per« 
ilans : bat this is au error* The incefl: of Cambyfes did not con* 
ccrn the Egyptians ; and Seneca givM us dîiiînâly to under&and, 
that no pcrbn married his ûfter, except iu Alexandria 
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ftîi eternal truth and an immutable ptincipk, that 
iîavery is contrary to the law of Nature. Thus we 
may form an opinion of thofe legiflatofs, wbQ ufed 
their authority and fanâion to confirm, inftead of 
abolifliing^ the abufe. No Egyptian had the power 
.43f taking away the life of his flave } and, by drawing 
a few confequences from this law, the eyes of thofe^ 
who had fallen mco fuch ftrange contradidions, (hould 
have been opened. 

As liberty and life are really infeparable, the mafter 
always preferred the power of death while he appeared 
to be reftrained by the law. Few men in any age 
have been guilty, of murdering their flaves, but thofe 
tjirho caufed them to perifh (lowly by hard labour were 
always very namerou». Thu$ we find that the law 
csax only prevent a mafter from killing his flaves ia 
one manner, while he has the choice of a thoufaod 
others i and in this confifts the contradiflion. 

Every thing relative to freedom by birth ^xnong 
the Egyptians was entirely oppofite to the inftitutionç 
of the Romans^ who adopted the abominable maxim^ 
that , children (hould follow the condition of theif 
mothers: but in* all countries where polygamy i| 
eibibliihed, it become^ indifpenfable that they fhoul4 
receive their rank from their father* No nation had 
ever more imperfeâ ideas concerning fervitude thaa 
the Romans. By the Glaudian fenatus-confultum^ 
we find a woman was liable to lofe her liberty (a pu« 
nifhment equal to death), when convicled of any illi<i 
cit connexion with a flave# 

R 2 The 
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The fîtuations of thofc reduced to flavcry in Egypt 
\i^erc andcntly very different ; fot fome, we perceive 
diftinâly, had employments in the houfes, whilft 
others, appointed tcr tilt the fields, might be comf- 
pared to our ferfs. As the greater part confifted of 
firangers^, either purcbafed of made captives, it was ne^ 
ce^ary to keep them apart, as long as they perfifted ift 
their own religion. If admitted as houfehold fervants, 
they would have rendered every thing impure. This 
inflitution was, in its nature, fo very defeâive, that 
it required many bad laws to prevent revolts among 
fuch people, who could the more eafily form confpi- 
racies as they were not under the eye of their mafter. 
It is probable that this occafioned fo many extraordi- 
nary regulations to prevent murder ; and we fee, by 
the cafe of Mofes, that they were not inftituted with- 
out reafon, although unexampled among the reft of 
mankind. In other countries, not to ailift a perfoa 
lagainft affaflins is confidered as cowardice } but in 
Egypt it was a capital crime *. The law for that ob- 
ject however, couid fo eafily be eluded, that it mud 
have been looked upon as non^extant. Nothing was 
feafier than to allege numberlefs pretexts, to prove 
the impoflibility of fuccouring an unfortunate man» 
already in the hands of robbers. The legiflators^ 
fenfible of the greateft part of thefe inconveniencies, 
propofed that the perfon, at leaft, who did not de* 

* Hellodonis (cems to mfinuate, tliat the fame law was found 
aniong the HtIiîopîans> and that it concerned even the children 
who were found, when expofed to perifh. ^ 

; - ^< 1 nounce 
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îiounce the aggreflbrs, Ihould remain feme time m' 
prifon, and receive a certain number of ftripes. But* 
this law appears to have been annulled under the Pto- 
lemies, when they entrufted the compofition of their* 
code to Demetrius of Phaleris, who, as every perfon 
knows, had to labor for monfters. 

It is generally confidered as a very whimfical cir- 
cumftarice, that the Egyptians Ihould have had parti- 
cular phyficians for different diforders, and even for 
the tooth-ach, to which they were fubjeft from chew- 
ing green fugar-canes ; while the whole country did 
not contain one. barrîfler, although the pleadings 
were delivered in writing, according to the Greeks. 
In that cafe, however^ the priefls, who were found in 
all the towns, muft have drawn up the petitions and 
replies for thofe who could not read and write ; but,. 
In that point, the Egyptians in general feem not to 
have been deficient *. When the bad cuftom of citf 
ing a heap of authors in juridical cafes is not adopted, 
smd no captious reafonings are introduced, fuch papers 
can be difcuiTed very promptly, and the Egyptians 
were never allowed to prefent more than four in the 
courfe of one procefs. The judges, on their fide, 
confulted only ten volumes, and of thefe they com* 

• According to the Egyptian laws, I't was a great advantage to 
be able to read and write ; and even ^rtifans gave tliis part of 
education to their children. The Judaic laws fuppofed alfo the 
frequent ufc of writing, as well for the genealogies of the tribej as 
for contrats, bills of divorce, âcc. But the Jev^s negleded çdu- 
cation greatly ; and, in fome of the fthall towns, iha fchtefimwm 
t^ only people who could sead or write. 
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mitted the greater part to memory *• Extraordinarjr 
t:afe8> which had no place in this code, yrere decide4 
by a plurality of voices ; and it appears, by the mo** 
nument now extant in Thebais, th^t thç number of 
judges was uneven. Thus the prefident did not turn 
the image of Truth to either fide, unlefs when the 
votes were equally divided. It would have been ab« 
furd to decide in favor of thofe who had not ob* 
tained this equality, bec^ufe the arbitrary procedure, 
which was chiefly intended tp be avoided, would then 
have been admitted. The plurality of fuSrages at** 
traâed always to their fide the çmblem of Truth ; and 
in that manner the procefs was tç^min^tted. No baf* 
tinadoes were ever given there io t|)e pleaders. But 
the Chinefe fmother more law-fui^s thf^n (hey decide 
judicially ; becaufe their government U defpotic, and 
that of the Egyptiaiis was monarchic, as may bç d^ 
monftrated beyond contradiâion. 

It appears alfo, that, among the Egyptians, fomd 
points were referred to oath ; and not one word in 
their whole hiftory gives reafon to fuppqf^ that they 
ever employed torture. Under the dominion of thç 
Greeks and Romans, experience proved that fuch 
pieans were ineffe^ual to obtain ^ confeffipn from 
people, whofe obftinacy was exceffive. Thus an inftitu- 
tipn, which is abominable in any country, would have 
been ufelefs in Egypt. Men of melancholy and gloomy 

♦ Diodorus fpeaks only of eight volumes to which the judgei 
apphed ; but here two Voluqies are fpokcn of, whicl^ the prophets 
hid to iludy. 

confti* 
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«snflitutions, when expofed to a violent degree of pain, 
foon lofe all fenfibîlity : they fuflfer lefs in proportion 
as the convulflon augments ; and it was perhaps from 
phyfical caufes, that the Egyptians rejeâted the toi- 
tnents of hell, and believed only in purgatory. As, 
in obtain cafes, folemn depofitions were admitted as 
proofs of faflts, it became neceffary to place perjury in 
the number of capital crimes. Murder belonged aU 
ways to the fame clafs, except when a father killed 
his own child ; and then his punifhment confifted in 
holding publicly the dead body in his arms during 
three days : but the parricide had to fufier the moft 
dreadful execution ever exhibited in that country ^» 
This likewife has been fuppofed, without reafoh, to 
difcover fome connexion with what is praclifed by the 
Chinefe, The greater part of ancient nations enter- 
tained fimilar fentiments ; and we have to lament that 
fome ihould have been fo barbarous and unjuil as to 
chaftife imaginary crimes, fuch as herefy and forcery, 
by more cruel punifliments than thofe inSi<^ed on the 
depraved wretch who plunged ^ dagger into the heart 
of a parent. On the other hand, the Egyptians were 
certainly to blame for not preferving fome proportion 
in the mamier of teftifying the abhorrence of the 
murder of a father and of a fon. When Nature has 
eflablifhed an evident relation, it ftould always be 

* Tht$ pumOiment confifted in piercing tl^e body of the orimioU 
lylth reeds, and burning him in thorns. It has no refemblance 
whatever to the method of cutting a perfon into a thoufand pieces, 
praéUfed in Chinai where it is*iuppofed to be a more modern 
invention* 

R 4 refpeâed 
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, refpeâed by the legiflator, Wc muft however ac^ 
knowledge, that the notions of the Egyptians, with 
regard to paternal authority, were lefs defeftive than 
thofe of the Greeks and Romans. But the Chinefe 
appear to have always had the fhocking maxim, that 
children fhould not be confidered as human beings, 
until they had redeived 'their mothers* milk. This 
•opinion, according to a learned lawyer, prevailed 
.likewife among the ancient Romans *j and it appears 
no difficult matter to affign the caufe. Infanticide 
could be committed only by the father, according to 
the decree of Romulus, and then with the confent of 
the moihor. From this proceeded the barbarous dif- 
tindion between children who had fucked, and thofe 
never a^Jmitted to the breaft. When the mother 
once began to nurfe her child, llie was confidered as 
intending to preferve it ; and then infanticide could 
j:\o longer be allowed even with the confent of both 
,parties. Thofe, who poffefTed fuch bad morals, muft 
neceffarily have had worfe phyfics ; and the prejudice 
was thus eftablifhed, that children began to be human 
beings only when they received the breaft^ 

The great deference fhown by the Egyptians to- 
wards old men^was common to all the mod ancient 
nations of the earth. It is the only refpeâ known in 
ikvage lif(e ; 'and civil government originated through 
its influence, and not from paternal authority, which 
could never extend beyond a family. Royalty is de- 

* 

p Gcr, NoQdt, djp Partus £;cpofitione et N<cc apud Vctcres* 
Liber iiDÇularis* 
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rived from the power of the caciques, or captainf^ 
chofen by the old men to command expeditions wher^ 
they themfelves could not aft. This appeared to me 
moft evidently, when my ftudîes were direfted to trace 
the origin of focial life in America, where, from* be* 
ing more modern, it is lefs obfcure. 
c As the ancient inhabitants of our continent in ge- 
neral have given by far too much latitude to paternal 
power ; had this, inftead of the authority of the old 
men, been the foundation of government, a real def* 
potilm would have refulted in the flate, as well as in 
each family. Tet we find no fuch effeâs in an/ 
country ; and, if the Chinefe pretend the contrary, 
they are grofsly miftaken- When one hundred and 
twenty kings, or great caciques, reigned in China, not 
one of them all dared to call himfclf father and mother 
ofihejlate: butas foon as the emperors, by force of 
arms and every fpecies of injuftice, had expelled^the 
kings» they affumed whatever titles fuiced their fancy* 
Thus the cafe of the Chinefe was exaûly the fame 
with that of the Romans \ when they \vàA fathers of 
the country^ their liberty was gone. Let all the die- 
tionaries atid languages of the world be examined, 
and they cannot lead to the flighted idea that ever, 
unlefs in a figurative fenfe, the title of kin^ had any 
connexion with that oî father. ^ 

The government of ancient Egypt was really mo- 
narchic by the form of its conftitution. Limits were 
fixed to the fovereign power ; the order of fucceffion 
in the royal family was regulated, and the admini(tra« 
lion of juftice entrufled to a particular body, whofe 

credit 
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credit could counterbalance the authority of the Pha« 
raohs. The king had no right to judge or pronounce 
in any civil caufe, and the judges, at thtir inftallation, 
ccmtraâed the mc^ folemn engagement not to obey 
him, in cafe he ordered them to iffue an unjuft fen* 
tence. Befides the college of thirty, ftationary at 
Thebes, and the particular magidrates of towns who 
pronounced in certain cafes *, the provinces fent de* 
puties at times to meet in û^e labyrinth, and difcuii 
affairs of (late, fuppofed to be relative to taxation. 
Diodorus Siculus aifures us, that the kings of Egypt 
could not tax their fubjeâs arbitrarily, which, he ob* 
ferves, is the greateft fcourge of other ftates; and 
then he infinuates, that the facerdotal clafs had the 
infpeûion of the finances. This leaves room to fup«» 
pofe, that the confent of the povinces w^s neceiiary 
for levying new impofts. 

We now fee the error of maintaining, that the aiw 
dents had no idea of true monarchical government* 
Mr. Montefquieu perceived no traces of it among 
them, becaufe he did not look whete they were to be 
found ; and he flops to confîder the kings of fomo 
ilates of ancient Greece, who pronounced fentences 
in civil caufes. But this ufage, fo oppoiite to the 

* Anciently, bjs Orus Apolloi tfae ntgiftniea of Egypt 
judged and faw the king naked — Regitn nudum fpeBahat* The 
meaning of this \& obfcure \ and Mr. de Pauw, canon of Utrecht^ 
does not feem to have underftood the 39th chapter of Hierogly» 
phieSy on which he has given notes. When the king came to the 
afiembly of judges, he had to lay afide his doak or upper garment» 
caUed talqfim ; probably» to fliow that be did not judge himftlf, 

principles 
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principles of monarchy, was never praâifed in Egypt. 
We fpeak here of the actions of princes, ai^d not of 
tyrants. 

According to a fundamental law in that country^ 
royalty was incompatible with the pontificate*. When 
the fervile defpotifm of the nations inhabiting warm 
climates is confideredi as well as what the men of 
fuch countries dare attempt^ and how much they can 
fufier, we are led to admire the wifdom of the Egyp-' 
tians in oppofing this barrier to defpotifm. The want 
of fimilar precautions brought ruin on the nations of 
Alia, where the princes got pofleiiion of the priefl> 
hood, or rendered it removable, as in Turkey and 
Perfia. The muftis and fudres are as little certain of 
preferving their dignity, as the high-priefts of the 
Jews, ^o, towards the dofe c^ that monarchy, feU 
dom held the priefthood during three years. Such 
flaves are incapable of defending the rights of the 
people, becaufe they cannot proteâ themfelves ; and 
if their deftiny did not depend on the caprice of the 
prince, it would be determined by the intrigues of 
the feraglio. In Egypt, on the contrary, the pontifia 
were always permanent, and the eldeft fon conflantly 
fucceedèd his father in that office, nearly in the faihe 
manner that it remained in the family of Aaron, b&« 
|(^e (he Hebrews became the fport of defpots. 

* As HcrodottH faw the ftatues of all tbc kings» and thofe of 
all the pontiffs in particular, it may be confidered as a proof that» 
before the time of Sethon^ no pontiff was ever king. Perhaps, 
Setbon would not abdicate the pontificate when he came to the 
throne. 

At 
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At length, however, from fome caufe unknown to- 
us, it happened in Egypt that Sethdn, who inherited 
the priellhod, attained the throne likewife. The two 
powers being thus united in the fame perfon, the ftate 
became fo completely overturned, that it could never 
afterwards be replaced in its former equilibrrum. The 
ibldiers murmured, becaufc fome of their lands were 
confifeated ; and the people complained that the mili-^ 
tary had betrayed the country at a moment when par- 
ticular interefts fhould have yielded -to the public 
good. In the midft of thefe troubles, th^t the mafs 
of power might be divided, twelve governors were 
chofen to reign jointly. But this oligarchic confti» 
tution could not re-eftablifh the monarchy, becaufe it 
was never efFeftual even in a republic, although fa 
frequently tried in ancient times. The refult of this 
was real defpotifm, which continued from the time of 
Pfammetichus to the invafion of Cambyfes. AH thofe 
princes kept in pay a crowd of mercenaries, who, . 
ever fince the world exifted, have been the inftru- 
ments and fupport of arbitrary power. At this epoch 
ihould be fixed the evident change which took place 
in the charai^er of the Egyptians, who then began to 
bate their kings. Even Amqftsj to whom they i^ere 
in appearance reconciled» had to keep a ftrong Greek 
garrifon in Memphis, to guard himfelf in the midft 
of his dominions againft fubjefts, who had once been 
enthufiaftic in their attachment to thePharaqhs. They 
pardoned many vices and weaknefles in thofe princcSj^» 
and even allowed them to reign, when deprived of 
fight, as we find from feveral indances } for the £gyp« 
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tizxit were much afflifted with cecity. It is furprîfiag 
that in other eaflern empires, particularly in Perlia, 
Mogul,' and Turkey, where the blind might be capi- 
hie of governing, a quite contrary regulation has been 
cftablilhed. Were any thing of the kin4 now to hap- 
pen in the monarchies of Europe, the lawyers would 
moft probably be puzzled to folve the difficulty ; but 
the Egyptians founded their condud on birth-right^ 
iKrhich, among them, was facred and inviolable* 
•They conceived it therefore to be unjuft to deprive a 
perfon of his patrimony on account of an indifpoii- 
don, already fufficiently fatal in itfelf. This might 
be admitted with regard to private fucceffions ; but^ 
when the obligation of governing a people was an- 
nexed, they iliould at lead have given tutors to their 
blind princes, among whom we find the children of 
Sefoftris and Pharaoh Anyfis. Were we to believe 
Herodotus, it would appear that the cecity of the 
latter in particular may be confidered as having been 
productive of misfortunes ; for it was in his retgn that 
the Perfians invaded Egypt *. 

When the reigning family was extind, the crown 
became eledive ; and we have all the formilides ufed 
on fuch occafions. minutely defcribed by Synefîus* 
The foldiers and priefts alone had adive and p^ve 
votes, alth jugh Diodorus pretends that the reft of the 

• The name of Pharaoh Anyfis is not found in the dynaftiet of 
Manethoy becaufe it was merely borrowed. Bocchoris is generally 
believed to be the fame perfon with Anyfis. Cecity, however, 
vas not incurable in Egypt, and this might have influenced 
the legiflacor. 

i people 
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people were equally tioble with the militaty and tûcéU 
dotal tribes. But he (hould at leaft haVe excepted that 
unfortunate clafs, fo much detefled !n ]Kgypt^ and not 
even permitted to enter the temples. We have al' 
teady fpoken of thofe men, who appear to me to have 
been African» of a foreign origin* They fpdke amongft 
themfelves the Punic language, and were held by the 
£gyptians in a ftate between perfonal flavery and 
fiberty» This waB Kkewife the cafe with the Helot» 
at Lacedaemon, the Corynophores at Sicyon, the 
^Meftes in Thcffaly, the Clarotes in Crete, the Gym- 
ûîtes in different parts of Greece, the Profpektes ift 
Arcadia, the Leleges in Caria, the Mariandynes at 
Heraclea, and finally the Jews, who, after the espuU 
Son of the fhepherd kings, were exadly in the fame 
condition. Herodotus fays pofitively^ that the Punie 
language was ipoken in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Apis, and the lake Mareotis, amongfl: certain 
fiimilies fubjeâed to the Egyptians *• This caft, fo 
much abhorred by the Egyptians, formed at lengthy 
according to every opinion, the republic of robbers ) 
and Strabo defcribes the little monarchy of the Jews 
as degenerated likewife into a eonfederation of ban- 
ditti. We have reafon to believe, that flares, era- 
ployed in cultivating the earth, are liable to contra£k 
a peculiarly bad charaâer« Several focieties have 

• The language fpoken of here muft not be confouxideâ With 
the CarthaginiaRs. It wa$ pfroperly the Libyan idiom. As the . 
Egyptians came originally from Ethiopia, they neither unâerftood 
Arabic, Libyan, Phenician, nor the jargon of the Jewi^ whicfc 
fcems to have beeu a diakd of the latter. 

i)een 
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been formed in America by Begtoe$» vbo efcaped 
from the planters i but their policy and laws are al« 
ways fo wretched^ that^ like the Faulifls^ they be* 
come republics of thieves# 

As the military in Egypt wefe faf more mimerûut 
than the ptiefts of the firft and £^ond lank, the pro« 
phets had a vote equal to one hundred foidiers, the 
comaftas to twenty, and the zacori to ten *• All the 
meafures taken to procure tranquillity in thofe critical 
times, when the ftate floated between contending par- 
ties, could not prevent the eleâiohs from being fre«k 
quently difburbed by the intrigues of the candidates» 
Some traces of this confufion are fuppofed to be found 
in the hiitory of the feventy Pharaohs, who reigned 
during as many days, probably from having difputed 
concerning the plurality of votes. This flory could 
not have been founded, as people pretend, on an iiw 
ruption of foreign enemies, who in iefs than three 
months infliâed death on feventy of the governors o£ 
Egypt. The whole number of prefeâ:ories did not 
exceed twenty-feven, as we perceive by the confl:ruc«# 
tion of the labyrinth, where the deputies of the dif« 
ferent nomes aflembled, previouily to the conqueft. q£ 
the Perfians f . 

* Prolato altcujus ex tandidatu nomine^ rmSth qmdem manuf toU 

lurtt, comajla vera et %acori et propbeta caicuhf ferunt ; pauci aUqut ^ 

fed quorum pracipua ejl ea in re auSorttas, prophetarum nempe ; cakului 

centtan mhnus aquat. Comafiaram w^ati, ^acorontm decern* Syn« 

dc Provide!) • 

t TLÎS number is found în all the copies of Strabo ; but, in my 
epinkm^ the aomes conjdâed qvIj of twelve ^^reat, and ^i mgpy 

. In 
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In very ancient times, the kings were confecratedf 
at Thebes ; but that ftrange ceremony was afterwards 
performed at Memphis. The prince carried the yoke 
of the bull yipis^ and a fceptre made like the Thebair 
plough, ufed at this day in cultivating the fields of 
Sais, and fome parts of Arabia, as we find by the 
figure publifhed by Mr, Niebuhr *. Thus equipped, 
he was led through a part of the town, and tllence to 
the Adyton^ which jfeems to have been a vault. Fa- 
ther Martini, by the moft whimfical idea poilible, fup- 
pofes it to have been the town of Abydus^ eighty-three 
leagues dîftant from Memphis. That man muft have 
imagined that the fame mode prevailed in Egypt as 
m his owh country, where the kings go from Paris to 
Rheims to be confecrated. 

When a prince was elefted from the military clafs, 
he pafled, at the moment of his inauguration, into the 
priefthood, and this required fome particular cere- 
monies mod: probably as well as oaths. The Pha* 
raohs could in no cafe difpenfe, as we have already 
ebferved, with fwearing that they would neither in- 
tercalate a day nor a month in the undetermined year, 
to render it fixed or lunary. In this point they kept 

• Scholîaft. German. In Aral. The Scholia of Anfiophancs, 
on the Conedy of the Birds, fay, that» on the top of the fceptre 
of the Egyptian kings, was the figure of a ftork, and, on the 
other end, the figure of a hippopotamus. But they feem to have 
had different kinds of fceptres, according to what is handed dowa 
by the ancients ; and the mod common of all repre£nited a plough* 
tThia was carried by the kings^ as well as by the priefUof Egypt 
and Ethiopia. ... . ^ 

their 
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their wcwd more relîgîoufly than in many others of 
much greater confequence. 

As thofe, who attaiaed the throne by the voice o£ 
the foldiers and priefts^ always gave the name of the 
town where thoy were born, and not that of their 
family, to the new dynafty, it is not extraordinary to 
find in hiftory the Pharaohs of Elephantis. Chrono- 
logifts, by not attending to this natural faâ:, have 
been forced to invent a particular monarchy in thé 
little ifland of Elephantis, whii^h was not more e^ten- 
five than a country feat in Europe with walks andi 
gardens. The valley of Egypt grows very narrow 
immediately above the town of Ombos ; and by even 
allowing this pretended kingdom all the territory oa 
the banks of the Nile, it could never be independenl 
either of the king$ of Ethiopia or ef Egypt. 

Marfham is the firfl author who ever pretended, 
that Egypt coofifted anci^itly of feveral kingdoms j 
and it is jto be lamented, that a man, who had ac« 
quired fo much erudition, 0iould have been deficient 
in genius and judgment. He was perfecuted by fana^ 
tics as an unbeliever ; and never was any man more 
credulous ; for he pretended that the Egyptian mo- 
narchy had been founded in the year immediately 
following the deluge,; and what he relates of Chanii 
who is caljed by him the firft king of the Egyptians, 
is more worthy of a Jewifli rabbin than an Engliih 
chronolpgift. Neither Cham nor Mejiraim was ever 
fpoken of in ancient Egypt, which undoubtedly de- 
rives its name from the word Kypt / and De Hoorn be- 
lieves, that the fame appellation was common to a 

yoi.. i|. $ part 
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part of Ethiopia *. Unfortunately, too many writer 
have introduced Jewifh traditions into hiftory ; and, 
iFrom that circumftance, the progrefs qf knowledge 
has been greatly retarded. 

The Egyptians undoubtedly in fome points exag- 

I. 

gerated their antiquity; When they fpeak of perfonç 
who lived a thoufand years, it is clear, fays Pliny, 
that they at firft counted by lunations f. But, im 
fad, thé period attributed to the life of one perfon 
might be the duration of a dynally or family, accord- 
ing to the manner of fpeaking in the Eaft, Let it be 

• 

fuppofed, that the tribe of Beni-Wajel had been fcat- 
tered throughout the heights of Thebais during fix 
centpries ; the Arabs, who never count by the lives 
of individuals, would fay, that the age of Beni-Waffel 
was fix hundred years. This inyariable manner of 
bearing the name of their founder, is well adapted to 
preferve the epoch of à race of men, who have no ar- 
chives, The fame mode may perhaps be found among 
the free hordes of Tartars ; but thofe who are fub- 
jefted, preferve only the genealogy of their kan8| 
Whofe families become frequently extincl. 

* • Bochart has abufed De Hoorn, without any neceffity, con- 
Ç2rning what he fays of the Ethiopians. Although the Greeks 
coined the word Âithiops to denote a race of black people, the 
derivation of it might perhaps be concealed in the term Kopt or 
KypU 

f Annum entm alii aftate iinum determinahant et alterum hyeme. . • • 
^idam lunafenio ut Mgyptiiy itaqm apud eçi aUqui etjtngula annorum 
'^nxiffe miîîia produnlur. Lib* 7. — " I have decked my bed with 
iapeflry and linen of Egypt/' Proverb^, chap. vii. 

The 
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TheDynaftîes of Manethon, however, are not ne- 
.ceflary to prove the great antiquity of the Egyptians ; 
for it is demonftrated by the progrefs they had -made 
in the arts in very diftant ages. At the conqueft of 
the Macedonians, they were fo far advanced, that 
nothing was wanting to the greateft degree of perfec- 
tion, but that elegance and nicenefe of tafte, which 
can never be attained by the inhabitants of the Eaft, 
becaufe of iheir defeâîve organs, and difordered ima- 
gination. The manufaftures of glafs and tapeftry, 
fo celebrated under the Ptolemies, had been efta- 
blilhed long before the days of thofe princes ; and the 
carpets of Egypt particularly formed part of the mer- 
chandife tranfported into Afia by the ifthmus of Suez. 
Of this more (hall be faid, when we come to examine 
what might have been the annual revenues of the 
Pharaohs, to whom the firft legiflators of Egypt had 
prefcribed many rules and maxims preferred in the 
Hermetic Colledion. . From that book the paflages in 
Diodorus were probably extrafted, which declare that 
thofe princes could never keep flaves, whether born 
in Egypt, or purchafed in foreign countries. They 
were required to take their attendants from children 
pf priefts, who did not enter into the fervice of the 
court until they had attained their twentieth year. 
This law was far from being obferved ; for when the 
Pharaohs introduced flaves into their feraglio, they 
committed them. to the care of eunuchs, who were 
certainly neither freemen, nor chofen out of the facer- 
dotal clafs. Diodorus pretends likewife, that the 
kings yiçjQ obliged to perufe all the letters they re- 

s z ceived| 
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ceîved, to attend prayer^ daily, and hear fomc paflâgfli 
read in the Annals of the country. Many -prctext$ 
might however have been found for difpenfing with 
fuch ceremonies, when the allurements of pleafure^ 
or idlenefs, which i§ the grcatcft enjoyinent in warm 
climates, rendered them irkfome. 

It cannot be top frequently nepeated, that, în read- 
ing the hiftory of Egypt, the laws really in fprcp 
fliould be diftinguiflied from the ancient inflitutioii^ 
found only in books. Had this not been the cafe, 
the priefts could never have fpoken of a long lift of 
indolent kings, who flumbered in feraglios, and re^» 
ceived, like the fcft, fepulchral honors. We have 
reafon to believe, contrary to the common opinio^ 
that the people never pofleffed the right of refufing 
burial. Such a cuftom would not have produced any 
good effeâ: in Egypt, where the father was always 
fucceeded on the throne by his eldeft fon, as long as th€ 
royal family remained. In that cafe, the young prince 
inuft have been the implacable enemy of thofe who 
fefufed to let his father be interred ; and it was, be? 
fides, an eafy matter for him to have the mummy coa* 
yeyed fecretly into fome vault. 

Diodorus indeed fays, that the Pharaohs, who, 
according to him, conftrufted the two great pyra- 
mids, had not dared to have their bodies depofited 
there, through fear that they might be thrown out by 
the people ; but this was a vulgar report, totally un- 
known to Herodotus. Very little refledion is necef* 
fary to perceive that thofe princes mufthave had more 
ieaie than to rear pyramids for their tombs, while 

they 
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tkey knew fo well that their interment there was im- 
praticable. The Greeks, having once taken into 
their heads that the pyramids were the tombs of the 
PfaaraohS) would never allow themfeives to be per- 
fuaded to the contrary, although thé Egyptians de- 
clared pofitively that no corpfé of any king wa« ever 
depofited in any of the pyramids, and that thofe mo- 
numents were erefted by the nation, and not by 
particular princes. Hiftory contains one h& very 
decifive in proving that the Egyptians never thought 
of refuiing burial to their bad kings. One of the 
defpotic Pharaohs, called Apriesy who was fuppofed to 
have committed many atrocious crimes, incurred the 
laefentment of the people to fuch a great degree, that 
they infifted on having him delivered into their hands, 
when he was vanquifhed by Amafis. After he had 
beea ftrangled in their fury, his body wa^ placed in 
the tomb of his lathers, at the entrance of the temple 
of the Minerva of Sais^ where all the Pharaohs of the 
Saite tribe were depofited. 

: The opinion hazarded by fome modern writers, 
concerning the anonymous kings found in the Cata- 
logue of Dynafties, (hould not be credited. They pre- 
tended that their names were fupprefled, becaufe their 
hands had been fuUied with blood, or ill-acquired 
riches. As the memory of tyrants mud be devoted 
to execration in eveiy age, it would be rendering 
them a fervice to efface them entirely from the annals. 
But the priefts, who were not fo filly, wrote both 
names aod events with great fidelity \ 

Eufeh, Praepar* Evang. Gb. lo* 

S 3 Bad 
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Bad princes no longer fear future cenfure, liftcfe' 
flattery has fucceeded in corrupting hiftorical faitb; 
and tbi$ evil originated among the Greeks and Ro** 
mans» If the Catalogue of the Dynafties contains^ 
fome anonymous perfons, that circumftanee fhould be 
attributed to the négligence of the compilers. £ufe- 
biuSy for example, has omitted the names of fevçrat 
Pharaohs preferved by Julius Africanus; and we know 
to a certainty that the Hiftory of Manetbon mentions 
Achihoes as the moft cruel and unjuft of all the kings^ 
of Egypt. Thus we find how little the priefts were 
difpofed to fupprefs the names of tyrants ; otherwife» 
the monfler Achthoes muft have been now unknowm 
Orus Apollo aifures uSy that, wh^n the name of a 
wicked king was to be inferted in hiëroglypbrcal re- 
cords, it was. ordained to- be written in alphabetical 
characters *. The priefts denoted foreign ufurpers by 
fymbolical terms familiar to all the people ; and every 
Egyptian knew that the king of Perfia, called by uS' 
Ochus^ was furnamed among them the Ap. 

According to a very ancient cuftom, the high-prîèft 
had to pTOnoimce a public difcourfe when the corpfe 
of a king- was carried to the tomb, after a moiarning: 
of feventy days, which we know was the precifè 
time neceffary for the embalmers to prepare the 
mummy. In this harangue confifted the judgment 

• Rtgem auiem pejjimum Jîgnijicantes^ an^m pmgunt in ortU 
£guram ; cujus caudam ori admovent : nomen vero regis in media 
revolutione fcrthunf. Hiero, lib, i. — Alphabetical charaftcrs are 
fometîmes feen with the hieroglyphics on the monuments ; and of 
tlû& what Orus fays here is a proof, 

paGcd 
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pafled on thd dead Pharaohs^ who were praifed for 
different qualities, but chiefly, as Porphyry fays, for 
fobriety^ becaufe that virtue fuppofes many others, par- 
ticularly in foverdgns. ... 

Private people were probably never refufed burial, 
unlefs when the creditors oppofed it juridically* This 
made the Greeks imagine that people were found 
among the Egyptians, who advanced money on an 
embalmed body, and that the contraâ was juftifiecl 
by law. This miftake is truly ridiculous. As th^ 
ivant of burial was confidered as a fpecies of infamy, 
the creditor arrefted the eorpfe of the debtor, and did 
not allow it to be buried until the relations payed the 
debt. Suéh pretenfions could be difcuffed before the 
ordinary magiftrate of every town ; and it was abfurd 
to fuppofe that one tribunal, eftablifhed at Memphis, 
had to acquit or condemn all thofe who died in 
Egypt. It was befides alleged, that the fentence. 
tould not be pronounced until after a rigid examina- 
tion of. the whole life of each perfon ; and this, in« 
ftead of a (ingle tribunal, would have required one* 
fourth of the nation. In faâ:, the power of feizing 
on the dead body of a debtor was only a modification 
of the Egyptian law, which prevented hini from being 
imprifoned while alive. 

As the Pharaohs were generally inftrufted in tl^e 
fciences from their infancy, many of them wrote 
books } bur they have had the misfortune to be ea- 
tirely deftroyed. This has been the cafe with fo many 
of the kings of antiquity, that we are almoft tempted 
to believe, that their produftions were not worthy of 

s 4 being 
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being preferved. The works of Alexander the Gfeaf^ 
of the empefor Auguftûs, Tiberitrs, Caligula, Clau- 
dius, Nero, Ptolemy Philometer, Archelaus, afid 
fnany other princes, to whom might be added Han- 
nibal, LucutiuS) Sylla, and Mecâena^, are fo entirely 
loft, that even the titles of the greater part are mt* 
known. The leaft part of the writings ^ JuliM 
Cr^ar mm remain, and a kind of Teneration for the 
memory of Marcus Aurelius and Julian has made 
them exceptions to the general rule. Yet, in the 
days of Pliny, fome books were ftill found with the 
name of Necef>/hs ; but whatever Firmicus may fay to 
the contrary, thofe works feem to have been produced 
m later ages by fome famiflied Greek, who boldly 
took thé name of Pharaoh Necep/os* That prince re- 
ceived the moft pompous titles from the aftrologers ; 
they ftyled him the chief of authors, and fuperlatîvely 
learned in aftrology, becairfe he had really written 4)n 
the influence of the ftars- His works are therefore 
liot fo much to be regretted as thofe of fome other 
Pharaohs, who appear to have been truly defirous of 
information ; yet we muft not believe that they ever 
made fiich experiments as Herodotus has attributed 
to Pfammettchus. That prince, feys he, caufed two 
infants to be reared, without having an opportunity 
of hearing any converfation : his objeS in this was to 
know what language the children would ufe, that he 
might terminate all the contefts of the inhabitants of 
Egypt and Phrygia, concerning their refpeûive anti- 
quity. Herodotus was credulous, enough to believe 
tfiat the firft word they fpoke was Phrygian. 

Thofe, 
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Thrfe, who are defirous of knowing the origm of 
Ûïh abfurd ftory, may be fatisfied that it was founded 
iimply on the circtimftance of Pfamraetichus having 
given fome Egyptian children to be inftruâed in the 
language of the Greeks. With regard to the Phry- 
gians, they were ridiculed with the nante of Becces^' 
leàesy on account of their pretended antiquity : they 
called themfelves older than the moon, and cited, as 
a proof of their pretenfions, the experiment made ia 
Egypt, when the children uttered the word beccos^. 

The predominating paffion of the Pharaohs was^ 
building ; and this led to the erroneous opinion of 
their great riches. Under their fway no commerce 
was carried on either in the Mediterranean or Red 
Sea ; and^ although the Arabs and Phenidass 
brought caravans through the iflhmus of Suez, yet 
the balance of that trade was not always in favor c^ 
the Egyptians. Afîa f umiihed them with oil of olives, 
tncenfe for the facrifices and fumigations. Judaic 
bitumen, refin of cedar, drugs for embalming bodies^ 
myrrh, and aromatics. Such articles, were never 
cheap in ancient times. Thus when we fiippofe that 
the Egyptians, by means of their grain, linen, ta- 
peftry, glafs, and other wrought wares, could barter 
with the caravans of Afia, it was not a fource fufficient 
to enrich the kings, who levied no impofts on the 
land poflefied by the militia or the facerdotal clafs. 
Their only refource was in cultivating the royal do- 

• This word fignifies bread in Phrygian, which I bcKcvc wat 
called bebo in the Egyptian language. The difierence between this 
and heccM was not very great. 

mains, 
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mains, exaûîng a trifling^ toll on the Nile,- and taxitij^ 
to a certain degree the property of private pisrfonis; 
The commerce of Ethiopia was certainly very advan* 
tageous for the Egyptian merchants, who received 
thence great quantities of gold duft, part of which* 
now paffes to the weftern coaft of Africa ; fome cir-. 
culates in Barbary ; and the refl ftill comes to Cairo. 
Mr. Maiilety however^ exaggerates greatly, when he. 
calculates the gold tranfported annually into Egypt by 
the Numidian caravans at twelve hundred' quintals.^ 
Bbfman fays pofitively, that, in his time, all the coaft 
of Guinea afforded only feven thoufand marks, which' 
Mr. Maillet, or his compiler, the abbé Malcrier, has^i 
converted into quintals *^ The ancients amplified 
nearly in the fame proportion what related to Arabia^ 
Felix : that poor and barren country has frequently 
excited admiration in the inhabitants of other coun^ 
tries, who would lofe prodigioufly by an exchange. 

Nothing is* more uncertain than- the exiftence of 
thofe gold mines,- faid to have beeir poffeffed by the 
kings of Egypt. Hecateus eflimates their produft, in 
his common way, at an incredible fum ; and Diodo- 
rus places them on the confines of Arabia, Ethiopia^ 
and. Egypt.' Their fituation mufl therefore have been 
nearly the fame with that of the emerald mines^ andy 
oonfequently, beyond the territory of the Egyptians. 
That diflriâ belonged either to the Troglodytes of 
Ethiopians : and ic was really the latter who coUeâed 
the gold among the fand of rivers and torrents, or 

• Delcription of Egypt, part K. 

procured 
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Jïrôcured it in the manner now praûifed "by the 
Africans. 

In faekj the revenues of the Pharaohs were for fronr 
amounting to twelve hundred thoufand pounds fter-^: 
ling annually, prior to. the reign of P/ammeticbusj- 
who made great changes in the finances, and in com^ 
merce. Under the Ptolemies, Egypt had the whole, 
commerce of India, of the eaflern coafl: of Africa^ 
Arabia, and Ethiopia, befides what was derived from 
the navigation of the Mediterranean. Yet the annual: 
revenue of Ptolemy Auletes did not exceed two mil- 
lions four hundred and twenty-two thoufand pounds^: 
But, as that prince was faid to have negleâed his 
finances more than any of his predeceffors, we fliall 
examine the Rate of the revenues under Ptolemy jPhr-r 
ladelphus, when Egypt, according to hiftoriansy was 
exceedingly flouri&ing:. 

Philadelphus received every year two millions eight 
hundred and fixty-feven thouSmd pounds in money, 
and fifteen millions of fmall meafures of wheat *• 
Thus from his reign to that of Ptolemy AuleteSy 
father to Cleopatra, the derangement of the finance» 
had produced a diminution of only four hundred and 
forty-five thoufand pounds*. This was far from being, 
an objeâ fo confiderable as Strabo . pretends ; and 
Philadelphus mud have had other important poflef- 
fions out of Egypt, otherwife he could never have 
maintained fuch an army as is mentioned by Appiânf • 

* lero on the ninth Chapter of Daniel. The nun>ber of mea-* 
fures of grain feems exaggerated. 
f Prxf. ad Libros BeHon Civ3. 

The 
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The regUters of the court of Alexandria, make the 
\irhole armed force to have confided of two hundred 
Sttid: forty thoitfand men, who, if maintained and paid 
u at the preient day, would have confumed three 
ipiltioBS and a half annually. It is very pofiible that 
the troops were not fo numerous ; for, beiides the 
fttfpictons fuggefted by Polybius, many are perfuaded 
that ^pian doubled the real number of horfes. 
That man was bom in Alexandria, and he lied for the 
honor of his country* 

When Egypt was (hut towards the Arabian gulph, 
as well a^ the Mediterranean, the revalues of the 
Pharaohs could never have amounted to twelve hun* 
dred tfaoufand pounds. It fhould be obferved, that 
the Ptolemies feem to have referved the commerce of 
bidia for their private advanta.ge ; and the wares of 
ethers had to pay very heavy duties at different ports' 
on the Nile* Thus Philaddpbus received the greateft 
part of his riches from another fource than Egypt, 
which did not then contain more than three millions 
of inhabitants* Jofephus was guilty of an unpardon* 
able error in making its population amount to eight 
millions in the reign of Nero, after all the miferies 
the coumry had fuffered under the laft Ptolemies and 
the firft Cslars. 

We do not here make any allowance for the differ- 
ence which fome have imagined in the value of i^ecie; 
for it muflithen have been nes^ly the fame 2$ at pre- 
fent. The quantity is now indeed much greater ; but 
the circulation hasi alfo become far more extenfive 
than in former times* When Philadelphus te^ed 

ia 
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la Egypt, the ufe of gold and filv^r was fcarcely known 
in France, Spain, and £ngland ; but thofe metals 
had no circulation whatever in either Germany, Po« 
land, Sweden, or Denmark. As fpecie was then 
concentred among the nations inhabiting the coafls 
^d iflands of the Mediterranean, that abundance 
prevented any great augmentation of its value. 

That the riches of the ancient Pharaohs have been 
greatly exaggerated muft appear from the following 
/direâ proof. Herodotus, in a fpeciiication of the 
tributes levied by Darius, ion of Hyftafpes, on the 
countries he had fubdued, mentions the contribution 
of Afiyria, including Babylon, as confiding of one 
thoufand talents, and five hundred emafculated chiU 
4ren annually for the ufe of the feraglio. But the whole 
of Egypt, Barjpa, Cirene, and another canton of Africa, 
had to pay altogether only feven hundred talents. 
T'hat fum indeed was exclufive of the fupplies in grain 
for maintaining an hundred and twenty thoufand Per- 
fians, and the produce of the fiflieries on the lak^ 
Mcsf^is ; but the laft article was never equal to what 
the Greeks have chiMiihIy imagined. This fum, 
however, was yery trifling in comparifon of what 
Egypt mud have paid, had the Pharaohs pofleflfed 
fUch enormous finances; for Darius certainly pre* 
ferved fome proportion between the tribute and the 
revenues of the refpeôive ftatej^. 

Thofe who have written hitherto pn Egypt, pre^ 
tend» that it was greatly enriched by the fpoils Se. 
foftris had brought from his expedition, when he laid 
the w)iole habitable world under contribution. Bt^ 

thU 
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tfhis error originated from the interpreters, who, in 
fliowing ftrangers the temples and monuments of 
Egypt, impofed on them with fables, which increafed 
by repetition. Diodoriis fays, that Sefoftris appeared 
in the ftreets of his capital drawn by the deputies of 
the fovereigns of the earth ; and Lucan went ftill 
farther, by making him harnefs the kings themfelves. 
In this manner fidions are fpread abroad, and 
people are always found to exaggerate what others 
have dreamed. 

The three firft Ptolemies really occafioned the 
opulence of Egypt by concentring the greateft com- 
merce then known on the ancient continent. As 
this wealth was founded on articles of the moft de- 
ftruftive luxury, fome able politicians at Rome in- 
vented an oracle of the Sibyls, forbidding the Ro- 
mans to carry their arms into Egypt ; and another 
equally fpurious was faid to be delivered at Mem- 
phis *". But Auguftus, who ridiculed prophecies, 
did not hefitate to invade Egypt whenev^- he found 
an opportunity ; and ever fince that celebrated epocha, 
the Romans continued to degenerate, as the politU 
cians had forefeen. 

An Egyptian law, tranfmitted by Diodorus, has 
ied many of the learned to believe that gold ancl 

* Haud equldem immerlto CumaruB carmine vatts 

Cftuiuniy ne Nili Pelufia tangeret arva 

Hejperlus miles. 
Thefe verfes of the PharfaKa are a paraphrafe of the four fol- 
lowing words faid to be extràéled from the books of the Sibyls ; 
Miks Romane^ Mgyftum ca^e, 
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jSlver money had long been ufed in that country : 
but nothing is more erroneous than this fuppofition ; 
for thofe metals continued to be weighed, as we find 
praâifed by thofe who had to difcharge their vows at 
the temples for the health of their children. The 
firft current coin of Egypt was ftruck by Aryandes^ 
under the dominion of the Perfians, \^o, as Sperling 
juftly obferves, had never any great quantity of fpe- 
cie in circulation *f It appears, indeed, that what 
had been iflued was entirely drawn back by the annual 
tributes ; for the Arabs, who fearch among the ruins 
of Egypt, and even fif t much of the loofe fand, have 
never difcovered one fingle piece. None of the me- 
dals found there are older than the reign of Alexander* 
They either belonged to the Ptolemies, or to the 
Egyptian towns which were allowed the privilege 
of having their own coin under the dominion of the 
jGfeeks: thefe were Pelufiura, Memphis, At^ydus, 
Thebes, Hermopolis, and the great city of Her^ 
cules t* 

Among the different people, to whom the ancients 
and moderns have attributed the invention of money, 
the Egyptians were never mentioned, not even by 
Pollux» who enters into many details on that fubjeâ. 
Count Caylus was certainly deceived, when he be* 
Ueved that fmall leaves of gold folded together were 

* De Nummîs non cufîs. — Sperling fays» th^t in his time the 
falfe fhekels were made in Holdeîn* It is furprifing that £gyp- 
tian medals were not forged there likewife. 

f Vaillant, Hift. Ptolem. ad Fidem Numiimatum acconuno- 
data, 104. 

ufed 
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ulcd there as current coin *. The kînd of bracelet^^ 
to which he alludes, are onl^ found on the body, o|f 
in the mouth of fome mummy ; and, therefore, they 
ihould be confidered as amulets either phylaâeric, or 
merely repreienting the leaves of the perfea. The mer« 
chants of Egypt were prohibited by law from mark« 
ing their ingots with a falfe quality, or weight ; and 
every perfon could employ fcales, as in the paymenty 
by ihekels, when they were fufpeâed to be too lights 
It was with the Egyptians, as among the Hebrews, 
whofe fhekels were not coined until the building of 
thç fécond temple ; and thofe nations remained too 
clofely conneâed for the one to have empioyecl 
money while it was unknown to the other. 

This at firft feems to indicate a ftriking refembkuice 
to the Chinefe ; but by examining further we perceive 
it to be precifely the contrary. The h|ftorians of China 
aflèrt, that money was ufed there in very andent times ) 
and to fupport this they have had recourfe to the fa- 
brication of falfe medalst The opinion generally 
received is, that Tcbing-tang^ who is (aid to have 
mounted the throne one thoufapd five hundred and 
fiftyretght years before our era, caufe4 different me« 
tals to be caft in molds to facilitate commerce in the 
diBFerent province^ of his domimonSf 3u( after-? 
wards it became npcefiary to withdraw all the filver 
and gold pieces out of the hands pf the Chinefe, 
becaufe they counterfeited them fo exaâiy, that no 
perfon could poffibly diftinguifli any difference. Te( 
the prefent method adopted in China is far from bav^ 

* CoUeâion of Antiquities^ vol, ii. 
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îiig feiitîïely crdifeÔèd that abufê; becaufe théy have 
fti^fHtutéd uîijùft teeight^ àtid fcà!es for falfe bullioit. 
An thé tnérchaâts there are ai cunning ia the art of 
i^^èighing as thé Jews and Egyptians ; and the Jakè 
toguery muft always take place in every country 
defthme oF curtent coin. The metal i? affayed only 
t>y th^toûch^ftoné, whfch newr iiidicatéis the:qaality 
^h'^fhc rfcrft'pfecîfiori, ih thé ophihîn ôf the moft 
*ible judgesT, ^hte dert alnly are the Jews. Such is' thb 
difference betwèeW the Egyptians tfndChînefe j thefeft 
difcoi^ered a weakneR of penetration «in not inventing 
ihohey, and thé latter a Want of probity by- rendering 
the ufe of it impraticable. The gold arid filver fpccii^ 
introduced into the commerce of Egypt by the Greeks^ 
remained always unadulteratedj and did not require 
to bé withdrawn, as in China. 

The pyramids, the obelifk^, the tempks, and th6 
exaggerations of Homer, madefo many authors' be- 
lieve that the Pharaohs were immenfely rich. But 
the materials of all thofe works had coft them no- 
thing, and their révenues were fufficient to pay the 
workmen, who "anciently in warm counfries did not 
earn one fenth part of the wages now^ doniihon in 
Europe. The r^te of labor is always Yegulated by 
the expcnce required for the phyfical wants of the 
workman and thofe of his family. We have already 
obferved 'holfr little was neceflary for nôuriàiing a 
child in Egypt, wlien that country had no exterior 
commerce, which never fails to affeft iii fome de- 
gree the price of proviHons ; and the grain expoi'ted 
into Alia by the caravans was' not of confequencë 

VOL. 11. T enough 
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•enough to be mentioned. The. lands, potkffed hf 
the Pharaohs in their own right, probably fufSçjed tçf 
pay for the food, and perhaps the clothing,, of the 
laborers; and we may cofnclude that iitde other e^^ 
•pence was neceflary. * 

Statues of bronze, of gold, filyer, and ivojry*, do 
not appear to have been in any meafiire fo common 
in the edifices of Egypt as in thofe of Qreece dXkà 
Italy; and it is not impoffible^ that the Atheiïîans 
expended mdre iftoney on the ftatue of Minerva than 
Pharaoh Aviafu in hewing and tranfporting one 
of the obelifks of Sais. When the ancients men- 
tion a prodigious circle of gold placed by the Egypti» 
aits around the tomb of Ofymandias^ and a ftatue of 
the fame metal ereâed in the Delta^ they confefled 
that they fpoke of thofe things from hearfay^ but 
the dïÉferente i* very great between feeing, a huge 
màfs of gold and deferibing^ it in a romance* The 
Egyptians were not even permitted to carry gold into 
the temple of Hellopolis ; and thie Jews would have 
aôed wifely by obferving the fame policy) but they 
continued to heap up treafure in their temple at Jeru- 
falem to be conftantly pillaged, as is eve? the cafe 
wher€ riches are placed in churchesr 

By tlie ceremony of the inauguration of tlie Pha- 
raohs we perceive, that thofe princes were far from- 
^ifplaying at their court the infulting pomp of the 
caftern defpots. Then furely was the time for the 
greateft oftentation, and yet the fcholiaft of Germa- 
nicus fays, that the kings of Egypt, on that day^ 
wore a' very modeft tunic, a collar, a fceptre,. and a 

diadems 
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diadem: The latter, refembling wreathed ferpents, 
tras probably made of gold ; and the emperor TitHS 
is fuppofed to have worn* fomething of the fame kind 
at the confecfatîon of the bull Apu* He did not^ 
ho we ver 9 carry the yoke of that animal, like the 
Pharaohs, becaufe it would have been the iignal of 
revolt againft his father, and yet his conduâ on that 
occafion feemdd rather fufpicious *. As the kings of 
Egypt conformed themfelves fcrupuloufly to the die- 
tetic fyilem until Pfammeticbusy their table» occa- 
fioned little expence^ They knew well that the firft 
inhabitants of Egypt had not invented that regimen 
to gratify any principle of aufterity, but entirely 
from motives of health. The fame thing was vifible 
in the manner of living adopted by the priefts, whofe 
very beds were woven with leaves of the palm-tree, 
in order to avoid a diforder which would have . ren- 
dered them impure ; and not, as Periius fays, to lay 
themfelves under continual penitence. It was at 
Rome that thofe beds of down, fo much efl:eeoi.ed>in 
ancient times, were purchafed from the Egyptians» 
who had always the good fenfe not to employ them 
for their own ufe f . 

* When Tîtus crowned hîmfelf at the confecration of j^pis^ 
he was only a private perfon, ^am fujpkionem^ fays Suetonius, 
ûuxit pqftquam Alexandriam petenSf in confecrando apud Memphim 
èove Apif dtadema gejlavit : de more- çuîckm rituque prifca religionu» 
In Tito. viL . . • , 

t It is mentioned in an Epigram of Martial, beginning with 
thefc words : ^id totus a Nilo^ &c. This commerce proceeded 
from the great quantity of gecfe fed by the Egyptians, as appears 
ih the zd Seâion • 

" ' Ta We 



Wc have already had occafipn» m a fepar^te ^€é 
Uon oa the Hberai arts^ to fpeak of the ancient man-" 
Her of (Uvkling the people in ^ypt. At prefent if 
Qionid be added» that this elefUoa of the twelve go^ 
vemors, ^çho were taiteign conjointly inthaf xountry 
alter the death of. Bbamoh. Séftbonj n the ftrongeft 
proof that the Egyptktfilwer^ originally divided inta 
twelve caÛ^es^ of which, it is fcarcely to be^ doubted 
thofe governors were chiefs^ as vm. find aim^ the 
tribes of the Jews. But heikles this diviâoà, aôoiher 
more general was eftablifbedy according to which the 
people were cooiidered as forming three great bodies* 
The £ime. thing, is obfervable with the Ooptes, or 
Kodèrn Egyptians, whofe Mebadiers reprefent the 
Cola/ins ai)4 the Hermotybes^ of^ what is the fame 
thing) the military families# According to Herodo« 
tusy they once could have brought into the field four 
hundred and ten tboufand menj bat an abfisrdity.of 
this nature does not require to be^ refuted. 

At a time when moneys was very fcarce, the ^yfr^ 
ikns nxuj[b have been obliged* to afligp. lands ta tb« 
foldier$; ^and afteywards, we may fuppofe, many 
difputes took place relative to the produce, whicb^ 
from the. divçrfity. pf foil, could not be alike on a 
given Ipace. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
legiflatute ordained that the military portions fboKil^ 
circulate coAtinually^ pafling every year^ fr<»n one 
foldier to another, fo that the perfon, who had at 
firft a bad lor, received afterwards a Ijctten By this 
pperation, the property of lands was endrely takea 
away from the military order^ who wçre reduced to 

-^ the 
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Ifee ftate of mere ûfufruauarîes. Afterwards a law 
was made to prevent my foldier from cultivating thé 
ground, following commerce, or exercifing inécha^ 
nichai arts. 

It is very aftonîfliîng indeed, that this difpofitioh 
of Ihe Egyptian laws fliould have beeu introduced îû 
certain books written with the intentioji of juilHying 
the fyftèm of excludiug nobility from commerce; 
for in faâ the two cafes admit of no rèfemblàhce 
wbateveh The Cdafires and Htrmtybes vii^it ob* 
vioufly ia the pay of the ftate; and therefc^re the le^ 
giflature properly prohibited them^ as foldiers, from 
trading. No perfoni isras abfurd èiioùgh to prb^e 
that,fuch of our modern nobflitf^ as ferve itt the 
army, fliouId apply themfelvcs to cbhimièrce. TEîé 
idea was confixied to thofei ^hb, ndi beîhg employeii 
by thé ftate, could in lio manner be coûipared to the 
Calàftres and Hernuaybes^ who were conftantly on 
fervlee. When it is misant io decide political queC- 
dons by the authority of ancient hiftory, great care 
fliould be taken to provç that the cafes in 4ue(lloii 
are cxaâly alike: otherwife nothing ^an refult but i 
confufion of ideâS;, 

A% the inhabitants ' of lower Egypt are, perhaps, 
born with greater ftrength and vigor than thofe ot 
Thebais, it was fo ordered,' tliat the greater farf oi 
the military families were found in the Delta. The 
fem^ arrangement Has been fuppofed to have takei^ 
place în India, wTiere the military families of thç 
B-oyas and Nairs inhabit likewife' th^ mpft northern 
parts of the country^ 

T 3 The 
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The eftablifliments of the Egyptian militia coma 

S prehended chiefly the {own of Sais^ where Minerva, 

\yho was chofen by the foldiers for their guardian, 

, had a famous temple. Thus we find the fcarabeç 

\ fpulptured .on all the military rings j for that infefl: 

I >yas always confidered as onç of the principal fym?. 

I • • • • 

bols of the Egyptian Minp rya. The fame goddefs iq 
fome mo^ument3 appeared like the Pallas of the Athe- 
nians, who likewife placed their, warriors undpr the 
\ proteélion of that divinity, as the artifaqs were undcf 
that pf Vulcan. 

With regard to the terms Calqfires and tiermoiyhes^ 
by which the twp corps of Egyptian militia were de* 
noted*, they have hithertp never be^nfjitisfaûorily 
interpreted. In my opinion, they were derived folely 
from the . form of the clothing, and not from the 
armor, the moft remarkable part df which was a 
hugç byckler, like that ufed by the Gaul^. In co- 
vering the whole body, it impeded every movement j 
^nd as the Egyptians formed thpmfelves into platoon^ 
to aft feparately, the enpmy preffed them together fo 
clofely, jbat they became incapable of refiftance, 
Caefar defcribes a defenfive armor pf fom« German 
p.eople, which occafioned their defeat nearly in the 
fame manner. Large buckler^ were generally rer 
jected by tlie Romany, Greeks, Macedonians, and even 

• The word CalaftrU fignifiçs the garment generally woni in 

Egypt ; and we find the term Hemitybion for another particular 

kind of tûnîc. The Latin tranflator fancied that this word was 
* . . ■ ' ' . ' ' ■ . ■ 

originally Greek ; but it has only been corrupted by a Greek tcr* 

^ination^ as well as Hermotyhies. 

by 
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fcy the Chinefe, who fometîmes, however, conceal 
ihemfelves under their Ihields, by forming a kind of 
a tortoife. ^ 

The bad principles, adopted by the Egyptians in 
taftics, proceeded in a great meafure from their 
ufing chariots in war. If wc except elephants, no«* 
thing is capable of producing more diforder in at- 
tacks ; and they have been tried and abandoned by 
almoft every nation of the ancient continent. Befides 
the confufion occafioned by thefe unwieldy machines,' 
they prevent the advantage which might be derived 
from the horfes in a fandy country, fuch as the eaftern 
and weftern parts of the Delta, where the Egyptian» 
encountered fo many defeats. 

It is generally believed that the Egyptians wore nc 
helmet, and this error has originated from a ftory 
related by Herodotus. He pretends to have obferved 
near Pelufium, that the heads of the Perfians fcat- 
tered on an ancient field of battle were much fofter 
than thofe of the Egyptians, who fhaved their hair, 
and never, according to him, wore any head-drefs. 
But they certainly had helmets of brafs, and cuiraffes 
made of flax, like that of Pharaoh Amafts^ which 
created admiration m all thofe who faw them at 
Samos, and at Lindus in the ifland of Rhodes, where 
the moft beautiful was confecrated to Minerva. This 
armor, defcribed by Herodotus, was remarkable 
for its texture, where each thread was compofed of 
three hundred and fixty-five others ;> in allufion to the 
indefinite year ; for the Egyptians could never refrain 
froni their allegories, even where they were altoge- 
• • T 4 ther 
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ther itt^proper. Although Iph^crjues introduced th^ 
Egyptian cuirafles among thç Athenian militia, yet^ 
Paufani^^ bad re?ifon in rcjedling them as defeûive^ 
l^ecaufc, however effeâu^,! agaînlt fwords,- or ftpnes 
throyn, from, fling?, they çoyld nçt Tefift a ppintedt 
Ve^ppn*. Befides arms^ colors^ and ipftruments of 
Uiufi^, the formidable Calafires pf Egypt, in all theii: 
ei^peditions, wçre provided with a nupiber of birds 
qf prey? and principally vultures, for the pyrppfp of 
diyination. Orus ApoUp fpeak^ pf thi$ cuftom }n 
Igyçral parts pf his Hieroglyphics ; an4 it is txzQAj 
Qt>(j^Yed jkX this day by thf^ Nair^ and ^dyas pf India^ 
yg\o nçver give battle ]yhen the vultures appear fullei^ 
and quiet. The generals^ nioft probably have^ f^cf^l 
Qf giving them voracity, when it anfwers their ppr-r 
pofe^L ^y means of opiu)n.) ind t}ie Marrattoes reof 
der their horfes fo impetuous by the u(e of that c)fiig| 
tthat they are almoft irrefiftible. The Egyptians arg 
jfiid tp have had alfo a very numerous cavalry inde* 
pendent of their armed chariots, the figure pf wl^ich x^ 
feen fculptured on fome of the monuments of Theba^s. 
!Put by reflefting on the regular overflowing pf the 
!Ç?ile, it is eafy to conceive that the number of horfe^ 
could never have been very gTeat among the EgyptianS| 
becaufe they could only be employed when the river wsyj 
within its bed. This inconvenience alone, iivithou| 
mentioning the canals and ditches encountered at 
çvery ftep, muft have difgufted them with cavalry |t 
jmd t^e force of their, armies really coijiifled in inj 
fantry, as wç s^r^ told by Xenophon. 
ft 
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Wh^ au,Aors bave written conccnjiijg SefpftrJ? 
lcontain$ fo wny .cpntrgdi^ws^ that we piuft co»^ 
elude they fppl^e at y^adom. gorpe' pretend that hi$ 
whole Ufp wa$ ipent in iep4p^yoyring to enervate ths 
pailitary fpirit of the Egypti^a^, by enj[X)|ijragu)g et ' 
femiijiacy, beeçLufe he 'hoped by jhat means to prévint 
fhoGe revQ^)» fo freqnent and fatal among the miiiti^ 
pf the faft. 0.ther hiftorians, fuçh a^ 4-rîftotle^ 
^fleff th^t, pji the contrary, he improved the art of 
^r» and gave addi^ion^ force to dilçipline, Soldierç 
in th^t country wer(? accuftonied to be governed by 
the point of I|Qnor, rather than f hroi^gh fear of pvh 
^Ihment : they became infamona from difQbedience^ 
tg their chiefs ; and nothiiig byt extrjjprdinary proofs, 
pf bravery could retrieve their çharaô^r. Thç 
^Egyptian army, however, had littlç tp boaft of its 
«peditioij to Jerufjii.em ; for \t wa^ np di^îç^lt nxat* 
ter (q feduce a pitiful race of men, who were van- 
quiflied by tb[ip gTÇ^teft part of thofe ^a^hp çhpf^ to ati- 
tack them. 

The Calafites and Uçpmoiyhes have been accufed pf 
cowardice in allions, where in reality they were noç 
prefent. According to ouif opinion, all the ^tio^al 
militia retired into Jlthiopia in the reign of Pfai 
Jichus, anc^ i\ever fought more under tb^ Ph^ta 
•Chus they Cquld not have affifted %t the fiege of 
^zqt \ which, as Herodotus fays, lafted twenty-nine 
^ears^ a|}4 ^^?T ^^^ t^? ^97^14 ^A<r4f coAtjnue^r 

• Some author? n^ake the number of foldîers who TetSççP W 
Ethiopia amount to two hundred thoufand* But (up^ûvf^^jSj/ y 
fhe half of that iiuiubcr, it foUowf thait all. the nacionaLmiÇtli: 
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he, did any place hold out fo long ; for the foreign 
tropps in the pay of the kings of Egypt refufed to 
aflault the town. It is difficult to fay what the Cala* 
Jtres and Hermoiybes would have done on that occa- 
fion J but they lived then peaceably in Ethiopia, and 
had no part in either the battle with Cambyfes, or 
any future operations. That prince, at the fiege of 
Pelufium, is faid to have formed a line of facred 
animals before his troops ; and by that means the 
Egyptians were prevented from throwing a fingle 
dartt But that ftratagem is a mere fable. In the 
fiift place, Pelufium did not require to be befieged 
by Cambyfes, for it furrendered at his approach ; and 
next, it fliould be obferved that the mercenary troops 
of Caria, Ionia, and Libya, who werç then oppofed to 
the Perfians, would have troubled themfelves very 
little about animals, not at all conneâed with their 
own religion. Thus we find the whole ftory to be 
the invention of fome writer ignorant of hiftory, 
who believed that the ancient Calafires and Hermo* 
iybes were ftill in Egypt, when thc^t copntry was ful> 
dued by the fon of Cyrus. 

In China, the left fide has always been confidered 
as the poli of honor ; but the right had the preference 
in Egypt. Pharaoh Pfammetichus^ who violated at 
once all laws and ufages, formed the right wing of 
his army with the foreign troops, and affigned the 
left for the Calafires and Hermotybçs. Thofe unfor-* 
tunate people, confidering themfelves difhonored by 
the unjuft preference given to famiflied Greeks and 
faithlefs mercenaries, abandoned Egypt ; although 
the inhabitants of that coimtry were iiçvçr accûC^* 

tomçd 
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tomed. to emigrate^ as we learn ftom Clemens of 
Alexandria *. 

Herodotus, fpeaking of this retreat of the Egyp» 
tian foldiers, does not agree exaâly with Diodorus, 
who attributes their difcontent entirely to the affiront 
they had received. The former pretends that they 
ha4 beçn left during three years in the garrifon of 
Thebais by Pfammetichus^ who would not allow them 
to leave thpfe quarters \ but his account feems im? 
probable, and he has befides been notorioufly de^ 
' <çeived, when he places the eftablifhment they formed 
£3 far ii> the interior part of Ethiopia. It feems al* 
mofl: certain that they fettled on the banks of the 
AJlaboras^ and opened a paflage for the water of that 
river into the Red 3ea. This artificial drain is not faid 
to have affeâed the water of the Nile, becaufe the di* 
mini^tion was, perhaps, top inconfiderable to be per^ 
ceived. 

The projeâ of turning the Nile into the Red Sea, 
^nd of rendering Egypt uninhabitable, does not feem 
to have been unknown to the ancients, This is the 
opinion of Mr. Maas, that truly learned and eftimable 
author, who has produced the befl work now ex tant on 
the geography of Paleftine. Claudian, who was 
born in Egypt, gives us fome notion of the poflibi* 
Uty of changing the courfe of the Nile ; but nothing 
of the kind was attempted until the tenth century, 
and what is related on that pccafion appears to me 
SIS fsibulpus. Elmacin and Father Lallier aifert that, 
pnder the kalifship of MuTiftanJir^th^ water was com- 
pletely turned away from Egypt by dikes and fluices, 

* Stromat. p. 354. 

api4 
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^md dteinbabkanfs lyegan to fear' a fiuuinct As the 
patriarchs pf Aleisandria are the real metropolitans of 
£thidf>i»»' î^iSbere they are reprefented by an Abuna^ 
IlicIirfel'theHthird was prevailed upon to carry pre* 
£sm$ lb t&e i£thiopian$^ and he fucceedefd in haying 
iSb!^ vcsdts deftreyedr • 

It'ts not eafy ta concdlTe how the Ethiopians could 
liave been at' that time fuiflkiently verfed in th« arts to 
execute fucb. undertakings. Towards the year one 
Oxoaî^àfeft htindred ;^nd twenty-fiye, Etaha Denghel^ 
who wbsridnperor of Ethiopia, fetit an ambaifador to 
Lilbon^ -tet^ejling the king of Portugal to affiifl him 
with a^nvmbeir of European pioneers and arehîteâs, for 
the purpofe of preventing any water from défecndîng 
into Egypt. This monarch pretended that one of hi$ 
predeoeffbrs, icalled Lalibalpi by Ludolph, h^d endea- 
voured to execute the fame projeft by opening a canal 
oppoiite Suakem» That place is about an hundre4 
piiles diftanli froni the Nile, according to the Portu* 
guefe^ who were incapable of accomplifhing the in^ 
tendcdob|ea> andwe knowthatthey did not even mak^ 
a beginning. In the year one thoufand feven hundred 
gnd fix» Teklinianoutj calling himfelf king of Abyifinia, 
ihreateiiod the pachi of Cairo with deftroying Egypt 
by drykig upl the Nile*. Bu« it was eafier Ibr art 
Abyfliman to fpeak in this manner to ^ Turk» thaxt 
to e:^eGUte any projet of that nature. 

It is not at Suakem, ae the Portuguefe believed, 
but more to the fouth, in the eighteenth degree, that 
the furface of the country begins tp fpriQ a continuai 

* « 

* Çpn^ustion of I^obq's Voyag«, 

dçfcçQt 
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éèfcént to the very fhote of the Red- Sea. ;^^ thaf, 
^lace the neater of the j^aboras^ or TacMe^g might 
be prevented from falling into, the Nila^ ^an^ eveii 
that river itfelf direÛed towards tlje eaft,^ inft^d of 
flowing northwarde^ as at prefent^ T^}I^y. hp^ever^ 
tirould require prodigious labori and > jfhç. profit 
àrifing fron> it would; never compenfatp^ içt. x^p ex# 
pence< Befides^. the Ethiopians would gain Qçihing 
ty ruining Egypt ; and if their .pfejeft wat» aafy ta 
have a communication with tbt».4r'*l>W ^jfftJRÏib it 
might be effefted by repairing th%^%^ifl:^Sj^}f 
opened by the: Egyptian ciefcrter^ wJJiaVÇipt;j3«ilft 
now be epiirdy dry, betouf^. It » O0t' C|2^4 
down byNiebuhr, aAd.th(p:||o^Qsl js^a^c^yAliy^f 
map IS. altogether ideai. ., , ; v; i. .:7 .acui.. * 

£tyoi^aidP<il.£gy|il ftMom ^rio^kmE^^Mtdskioi 

but if thefe two countries were fubjeâ to one pliifc^ 
he might;, fwceed by n^ewê of dife^ a84^j|lw<:e8 
yj raifiî tiifel^Si^ wnually to the^ e*aâ;t.beîgj!|t;|i«ceft 
Saary fot* iwi^lia^ ^h^ vhtife x;^um^;y fro® %yiA^ià 
tJie t'MeéîjÈçhrapewi. Bjr c^lké^ng.ttl^ ralnrwaitef 
^^IV^^drOfL'iit: tlfè:fa^d$ of Ahi/S^W^i refecyoir^ 
flpgllifebççfc^^roed for %pJyîilg. Egypt at^tiU^ Somew 
fhiflgrof'tbc! kifïd. il, .indeed^ faid to have ifcen atis 
lempt^foy ,the ancictata.; . becav^fe/a? in the^ntetior of 
Africa . fome rivexs are fouod : ccmnusnicating ^jvitbr 
each othpr by ctoak formed feparateLy-, by Jtuonmxi: 
tati but nQ perfon can. fupppfe> that rjan^^fiicb^ipvoyedf 
l^s ever fornjed by.the Egjrptiaw,? wb«,.perhapfty 
ftever conceivei it to, be pradîjaaWc. . vlikç^ jwieftte 
knew nearly every thing, to be acquired, concerning 
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tte caufes of the overflowing of the Nile, whicK they 
explained in a very fatisfaftory manner to Etidoxus *i 
But, with regard to the fource of that river, they 
either placed it too far towards the fouthi or fupj)6fed 
that, properly fpeaking, no fuch fpot exifted. This 
Opinion, indeed, feems moft: probable ; for in all ap- 
pearance a number of fmall brooks are formed in 
different patts fômè days after the rain begins to fall 
iii the torrid zone. The fource of the river may^ 
therefore, be found fometimes iii one valley, and 
foniefknes in another, accordingly as the wind drivel 
the clouds, or as they are attraded to fonie parti-^ 
Gtilar iftouiitaiii. Thus the Nile probably originates 
tit cei'tain periods in very diftant provinces ; but it 
cannot poffibly proceed from the Heights of the 
âuftral hemifphere, as the priefts feeni to have fup^^ 
pofed. 

What has been faid May fufEce to give a toferablé 
idea of the internal government of ancient Egypt } 
bût lofig difcuffions would be ndceflary to indicate 
the policy obferved towards other nations. - This 
conduct feems to have been little uiiderftood by the 
Egyptians in general, and we may cite as an ex- 
ample the unpardonable fault ôiAmà/îs^ who negleâed 
to form a fecret treaty with the Arabs, ^hen the 
power of Cyrus began to make Afia tremble. The 
ancients themfelves have obferved, that, if the 
Egyptians had adopted this precaution, the army of 
Cambyfes would never have penetrated even as &r as 
the ifthmus of Suez. Pfammetichus was guilty of a 

* Hutardi In Placltis Phflofoph. lib. ivw 

* ' ilitt 
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iiill more enormous imprudence in committing the 
defence, of Egypt to foreign troops, and eftablifliing 
Colonies there compofed of the dregs of different 
nations. The coad of the Mediterràniean ïnight 
have remained free to the commerce of Greece ; but 
the Greeks themfelves ihould never have been ad« 
knitted as fettlers in the cantons of the Delta. Thfl^ 
Egyptians had already in their country too many 
foreign colonifls, who were allowed to live in bo« 
dies according to their particular laws ; and this is 
contrary to all rules of policy* One of thefe fo^ 
cieties, compofed folely of Phenicians^ polTeffed a 
confiderable part of Memphis i 9, band of Atabs were 
fedentaty at Coptus ; and the inroads of the Bedouins 
could not always be prevented, as we find by the coa- 
tra£k eftabliihed between them and the Egyptians, a$ 
well as by the great ufelefs wall conftruâed by Se* 
fodris. The Arabs of Coptus carried on a kind of 
(raiEc, and fent fome wares as far as the town called 
Arabia Fdix^ which certainly was not a country, as 
the author of the Periplus of the Erythfean Sea has 
nflert'ed in a very pofitive manner. Thus, when the 
Ptolemies opened a direâ intercourfe with Jndia^ 
Arabia Felix difappeared^ and the place, where il 
formerly flood, was levelled entirely by the Romans* 
The Ethiopians had an eftabliflimem in higher Egypt; 
and the weltern Africans, who, in my opinion, com^ 
pofed the detejied tribef lived in hordes towards the 
Racotisj and on the fpot where Alexandria was af« 
tcrwards founded. The Jews were fixed in the 
neighbourhood of the little city of Hercules, which 

we 
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lire take to be At^drhy but fome of the leaflSed ïoôà 
for this to%h in Arabia Petrefa, to\trards a place whertf 
maiiy Egy|itiàii niohuhi€ftts have becô dÙco^eréd •i 
We do not inelude the Bi^ylôniaa fettlemenf belo\# 
Hemphis, becaufe it was not formed apparent!]^ until 
after the irivafibiii of Gambyfes ; aii^l thofe, trhoKWerè 
taken for JBfeibylonians, fccmîathèt to have been- Per- 
ïknti xiého had in that plate the'oôly l^reaf-évet'feea 
t& Egypt. The ancients haVb bèfidés méAûoittà i 
ifoôp.o:? fugitive Ttojaris, ivKom the Egyptîâhs re^ 
ieivcd lîkewîfe, and placed thiem near* the great quar* 
rïeô to the eaftward df the Nile; buf the ftory of 
thefé pretended Trojans feems fabulous, arid fome 
othei' race of men were mearit^ whofe hiftoty is to6 
obfcure to admît of elucidation!. 
' Skdides tfaefe fttangets already mentioned^ fome 
Catians and lonians were fourid ixi EgyJ)!, ^vho at 
firft poflefled fome lands near the Pelufian branch of 
the Nile, abandoned tnoft probably by the Calqfires 
and tiêrmoiybeï. They were afterwards introduced 
to garrifon the capital, \;(rhere they remained con« 
ftantly, until difperfed by Cambyfes. The Pharaohs 

* They pretend that jivarU is the. fame tdwn as Ptolemaif. 
Stephatiuf» and the Catalogue of Blfhopricsy place k in Arabia, 
with the name of Avara^ which is called Avatha^ in the Notice of 
the Empire f printed at Bafil in 1^52, where the text is more corréâ 
than in any other. Tiiat opinion, however, is founded merely oti 
the refemblance of the name ; and a thônfand examples proTtf 
that Jofephtts committed enormous faults relative to the g^epgrti^ 
phy of Egypt. In my idea he has confounded thç BubaiBLic canal 
with the Tanitic mouth of the Nile ; and this confuiion has pre* 
tented Avant from being found in Setiroa* 

had 
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had employed that body of militia in many expe^i** 
tions ; and it may be fuppofed they alfo took into 
pay the Phenicians who inhabited Memphis, when 
they undertook to form a navy. Nothing of the 
kind, however, was attempted previous to the reigni 
of Pfammetichus, who, according to fome chrono** 
logifts, did not afcend the throne until the year fix 
hundred and feventy- three before our prefent era. 
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SECT. X. 

ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHINESÏ^. 

AS the Scythians were at all times reftlefs and 
enemies to peace, the fir ft chiefs, chofen by 
the old men to conduâ the hordes, led them eafily 
from one military expedition to another, Conftantly 
at war, they had continual occafioa for caciques or 
captains, who afterwards became independent, and 
tranfmitted the fovereignty to their children, or ap- 
pointed fucceffors, without confulting the people. 
This is the reafon why the Chinefe were never feen 
proceeding in a body to eleft an emperor, even when 
the imperial family in the male line became extinâ; 
and to the fame caufe fhould be attributed the want 
of power in the legiflature of China to regulate the 
order of fucceffion in the reigning dynafty. Yet a 
more eflential ftep could not have been taken to ftop 
the firft progrefs of that defpotifm, which continued 
to augment until the reign of Schi-chuan-dL 

That prince difSpated the very fhadow of the an- 
cient feudal government, by uniting all the provinces 
under his immedia'te authority. Previous to this 
event, China was divided into a great number of 
petty ftates, feme of which had very wife regulations; 
and many of their laws were afterwards new-modelled, 
and incorporated in the general conftitution of the 
empire. Among the independent fovereigns, fome 
were found truly refpeâable, who loved and praftifed 

virtue : 
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Virtue : they thought Ao people more worthy of thcît 
proteftîon than men of learning, who, finding it there 
impoffible to diftînguîfli themfelves in real fcîence, 
endeavoured to fhine in works of morality, which de* 
pended lefs en acquired knowledge. Confucius in 
this manner obtained great reputation in the little 
kingdom of Lon^ where he became prime itiinifter* 
If born ag^in at the prefent day, he would not perhapd 
be able to attain the rank of a mandarin of the ninth 
clafs ; for the elevation of a man becomes more thé 
effeOi of chance in proportion as defpotifm incteafes* 
If China had not been divided into fo many different 
ftates, it would never have become what it now isi 
The emperors, who fucceeded Schi*chuan di^ entrufted 
the firft dignities and the government of the provinces 
almoft entirely to eunuchs, incapable of Conceiving 
or executing any great projeâ. They muft probably 
have ftill continued in thofe employments, had hot 
the Tartars expelled them, after having taken advan* 
tage of their treafon to invade the empire : eveiy thing 
^as in fuch diforder, that formidable bands of robber^ 
pillaged the provinces ; and Pe-kîn could tiot refift 
their attacks, although defended by a garrifoh ot 
fixty thoufand men. Yet the Moguls found the diC* 
trefs of that country ftîll greater in the thirteenth cen* 
tury, when Koublai Kan employed the greateft zeal 
to reftore tranquillity and good order. He not only 
l^aired the towns whîch the Chinefe had fo ill de* 
fended agâînft the genet als of Gengis Kari^ but h« 
likewife built many others, befides Pe-kin, where he 
fixed the feat of empire, from political motives fuffi* 

u a ciently 
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ciently juftlfied by events. That prince, indeed, had 
a Chinefe preceptor from his earlieft years ; but, hav- 
ing attained manhood, he faw clearly that, without 
the aid of foreign artifts and fcientific men, it was im« 
poffible to execute any ufeful projeâ: ; and the Man- 
dhuis made exaâly the fame obfervations. 

China is more governed by police than by laws ; 
and, unlefs an abfolute authority were veiled in the 
deputies of the fovereign, fo vaft a country could 
never be held under the fubjeâion of one perfon. 
Yet, by means of abfolute authority, the Tartars, 
who could fcarcely read or write when they conquered 
China, have governed better there than the Chinefe 
themfelves, who had only their own country to 
tegulate, while the Mandhuis have, befides, to main« 
tain their fway in the two T^rtartes. 

The two chief fprings of this government are the 
whip and the cudgel ; and neither Chinefe nor Tartar 
can be fecure againft this difcipline. The emperor^ 
fays Father du Halde, fometimes orders a few bqfiina* 
does to perfons of great rank and confequence^ and after» 
wards treats them as if nothing had happened *. This 
is the conduâ of all the defpots of Afia without ex- 
ception : their fubjeds may be ill ufed in a thoufand 
different ways ; but fuch flaves can never be difho* 
nored, becaufe that is contrary to the nature of things. 
. Whenever a general makes his appearance, all the 
foldiers fall on their knees, either in the camp or on 
the parade ; and men of that difpofuion can never be 

* Defcrîptioa of China, voL u. 

robbed 
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robbed of their honor • Yet the Chinefe imagine, 
that their form of government was modelled on pa- 
ternal authority; but they could never have har- 
boured this idea, if their meralifts had been able to 
determine how far paternal authority fliould extend. 
Thofe, who were accuftomed to defpotifm in each 
family, could not be furprifed to find it in the ftate ; 
and the princes took advantage of this difpofitlon to 
introduce a fervile fubmiffion, very different from 
political fubordination. Thus the fecret of govern- 
ment confifts chiefly in promoting a falfe morality, 
and refraining from whatever might tend to limit the 
power of fathers over their children. In Perfia and 
Turkey, no parent can fell his fon, becaufe fuch bar- 
gains are declared illegal ; and if recourfe were had 
there to the Juflinian code, which is faithfully tranf- 
lated into Arabic, to fanâion this abufe, the cadis 
would then judge according to the canonical law ; for 
they only employ the Roman procedure in cafes where 
the texts and gloflaries of the Koran are indecifive. 
In China, on the contrary, the validity of fuch con- 
traâs has never been difputed, becaufe they are known 
to be legal ; and the magiftrates would exert the exe- 
cutive power to feize a child, who had taken refuge 
with his uncle, after being fold by his father. 

Thofe people muft be very ill informed, who main- 
tain in Europe, that the political conftitution of China 
is not defpotic. They tell us in vain of judiciary tri-i 
bunals being eftablifhed there ; for that is likewife the 
cafe in all the abfolute dates of Afia. It can i^eyer 
be fuppofed thi^t one piaa could decide all the contefts 

u 3 arifing 
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arifrng in a country ^s extenfive as the whbl« of 
Europe. . 

The governors of the fmalleft places have the right 
elipenufe ; that is to fay, they can beat all the citizens 
with impunity, AH the t/ong-tou, or viceroys, poff 
fefs the power of life and death, without requiring tq 
have decrees figned by the emperor, or infpeâed by 
|my fuperior tribunal ; and they frequently order im- 
mediate execution, without the fmalleft formality of 
juftice. Their înftruôions point out a number of 
iituations when immediate death may be înfliâed on 
criminals*; and it is precifely from having fpecified 
certain cafes that none are excepted. The ifong-tou 
can eafily convid the ^ead of confpiracy, revolt, and 
treafon, which admits of fo much variety in China» 
The judges do not conduâ: their criminal proceedings 
according to the manner adopted in the moft poliihe^ 
countries of Eurqpp ; otherwife, the aûs of procedure 
would be fent to Pe-kin. But they fend nothing 
more than the fentence, contained in three or fouf 
lines, like that of the miffionaries who were ftrangled 
in the province of Nan- kin . 

Un'^er the Chinefe government the emperors 
fcarcely ever quitted tl^eir palace : when they did gQ 
put, a kind of courrouc was made, as in Perfia, and 
any p.erfo|iwho looked at them when pafling incurred 
ideath. AH the defpots of the Eaft fhut themfelves tip 
in the fame manner ^ and it would be impoiCble t<^ 
defcribe the evils produced by this fatal cuftom in fo 

• ** The emperor empowers the tfong-touy and even the viceroyl 
to inâiâ înftant death on criminals. » Defcript. of China. 
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many parts of Afia. The Chînefe were the only 
people who endeavoured to find a remedy by fending 
viiitors into the provinces to examine the conduâ of 
the viceroys and tfong-tou. But, when thofe govern- 
ors were eunuchs, it was neceffary to wink at their 
exaâions, becaufe the emperor inherited their for- 
tunes. This infamous cuftom difgufted the Tartars ; 
and, difdaining to be the heirs of mutilated wretches^ 
at the expense of the people, they appointed men to 
govern the provinces. 

The emperors of the preceding dynafty had confif- 
catad many landed pofleflions ; and when united to 
their domain, they were left uncultivated. Thofe 
ellates became fo very extenfive, that the Tartars did 
not deprive the Chinefe of a tingle foot of land at the 
conqueft ; for they found a fufficiency to make a de* 
cent eftablifhment for each of their foldiers in the dif- 
ferent appendages. Their troops, ranged under eight 
banners, amounted altogether to about feventy-five 
or eighty thoufand men, excluiive of women, children, 
and Mandhuis, who came from Tartary, when the 
conqueft was effeûed, and received lands like the 
reft. I 

The name of tribunal is very improperly given, m 
fome relations, to certain offices at Pe-kin, efta- 
bliihed for the fuperintending of the particular affairs 
of the prince. The pretended tribunal of buildings is 
merely for the infpeâion of the furniture of the 
palace, the manufactures poffefled immediately by the 
emperor, and whatever works he may bç defirous of 
having conftru£led. Such inftitutions are found in 

u 4 .all 
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all the abfolute dates of Afia, and they are called def- 
ters, or chambers, at Conftantinople and Ifpahan. 

The tribunal of mathematics never had that name, 
except in the relations of the Jefuits. It was a col- 
lege under the Chinefe government, appointed not 
only to compofe almanacs, but to determine, accord- 
ing to certain principles of judicial aftrology, the days 
when the fovereign could devote himfelf to different 
affairs. The predfe time was alfo fuperftitiouCy 
fixed for the ceremony of hi? ploughing, according 
to the inftitution of Ven-ti. Thus we fee nearly the fame 
etiquette obferved at the court of China as in Pcrfia, 
where the penfioned aftrologers regulated the actions 
of the emperor, with this difference, that the time for 
him to eat with the laborers, clothed like a peaiant, 
was determined by the magija^jd not by the affrologers* 

The ancient Chinefe gave the name of the Iky, the 
earth, and the four fealons, to the fix great colleges 
of the court. To that called autumn all criminal 
affîairs are now addreffed ; and, therefore, it fhould 
be confidered a§ a re^il tribunal, very different from 
the offices of fuperintendency. 

Nothing in the wjiple jurifprudenpc of the Chinefe 
is more ihocking, than (he cuftom borrowed from the 
Scythians, of puniffiing the relations of a criminal to 
jhe ninth degree, ahhoiigh their innocence was noto- 
rious. The hufband, in the firft place^ is refponfible 
for the allions of his wife and children. At the death 
of the father, the eldeft fon muff: anfwer for the con- 
duâ of his younger brothers : and they are all alike 
dragged to punilhment, and involved in the fame di(« 

grace^ 
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grace, while their fifters are reduced to flavery vrith* 
out mercy. 

On my firft arrival at Pe-kin, fays Father Âmiot, 
that rigor appeared to me extreme ; but when I 
obferved afterwards, continues he, that the Chinefe 
cannot be induced to ad unlefs from fear or interefb 
I began to confîder this feverity as reafonable and ne- 
ceflary *. But the diflFerence is Very great between 
fpeaking according to the principles of a defpotic go- 
vernment, and thofe of equity and natural right, con- 
cerning which Father Amiot was very indifferent $ 
becaufe he belonged to a fociety where obedience had 
too much degenerated into a blind fubmiilion. 

Innocence fhould in no cafe be punifhed from any 
motive whatever ; and to allege neceffity, inftead ©f 
juftice, is renewing an ancient maxim of tyranny, 
which has made mankind fhudder in all the dates of 
£urope. What is neceffary for the defpot may not be 
fo for the people. That fervile fear, which direôs 
the aâions of the Chinefe, is a confequence of their 
inftitutions ; and who indeed could refrain from 
trembling in a country where innocence itfelf is not 
in fafety ? 

The emperor Ven4i propofed to abrogate the law 
which puniflies a whole family for the particular fault 
of one of its members. On this he was told. If you 
wiih to reign over men, annul this inftitution ; but it 
is neceffary to keep your fubjeâs in flavery: — and this 
fetal maxim, confequently, has been preferved unim- 
paired till the prefent moment. 

• ChiBcfcArtofWar. 

Ancient 
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Ancient philofophers pretended, that, according to 
rigid right, the defcendants of a criminal, juftly pu* 
nifhed, fhould not be involved in his difgrace. Plato ad- 
mits only one cafe as an exception to the general rule. 
When the great-grandfather, the grandfather, and 
the father of a man, fays he, have fuffered death» after 
being fucceOively conviâed of a great crime ; that 
perfon, he adds, fhould be confidered as infamous, 
and incapable of exercifing any employ in the repub* 
lie ; becaufe the race was evidently perverfe, when it 
could not be correâed by three fucceilive punifhments 
and the lapfe of four generations. We might be led 
to fpeak more ferioufly of this cafe imagined by Plato, 
were it not fo extraordinary, that, perhaps, no ex« 
ample of the kind has ever occurred fmce the origin of 
political focieties. 

If it was an injuftice, according to the opinion of 
philofophers, to mark thofe with infamy who were 
not culpable, we may conceive the barbarity or atro- 
city of putting them to death. When a whole Chinefe 
family became extind under the hands of the execu- 
tioner, the emperor confifcated their pofleflions ; and 
the perfons of the females related to the real or fup- 
pofed criminals were fold for his particular profit* 
Nearly the fame cuftom was obferved among the Scy- 
thians mentioned by Herodotus ; but all my refearches 
have not been able to afcertain, whether or not it 
had likewife been adopted by the independent fove* 
reigns of China, who fucçeèded the petty kans. The 
continual wars of the latter prevented them from iin* 
proving the laws, and regulating the ftate, like the 

I inde* 
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independent fovereigns ; and Confucius, if all we have 
heaid concerning hicn be true» would not, in all pro^ 
bability, have allowed a whole family of the king- 
dom of Lon to be condemned for the fault of an 
individual. 

No nation of Afia ever exercifed a torture compar* 
able to that pf the Ghinefe, who tear the ikin and 
Kefh in ftripes from the body of the accufed, until he 
confefles a crime of which, perhaps, he is innocent. 
As diflferent kinds of mutilations were formerly prac- 
tdfed in China, fome judges reprefented to the emperor 
Fen-tiy that thofe who had their legs amputated below 
the inflexion of the knee frequently periflied in the 
operation» and even the furvivors fuffered more than 
death. That prince, who merited praife» had he not 
been filly enough to fwallow the drink of immortality, 
gbolilhed all kinds of disfigurements by an ediâ, 
which remained in force, like the greater part ifiued 
there, during the life of the framer. Afterwards, it 
became cuftomary to imprint black charaâers on the 
face, as well as to cut off the nofe; and to this the 
Chinefe owe their expertnefs in making artificial 
liofes, and applying them fo as to create a perfeâ de- 
ception. Such ftigmas are eafily effaced entirely, 
although infliûed with a burning iron, or by pricking 
the epiderm. It is not from being in pain about their 
honor, that the thieves are anxious to make thefe 
marks difappear ; but becaufe they render the prac* 
dee of their villany more difficult. In other places, 
iays Father Trigault, garrifons are placed in towns to 
defend them agaixxft foreign enemies ; in China, they 

are 
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arc intended to protect the towns from robbers. All 
travellers, however, confefs that the danger is ftill 
greater by day than during the night. The Tartars 
endeavour as much as poffible to obferve a fevere dit 
cîpline ; and a fingle Mandhui conduéts a thoufand 
Chinefe with a whip, in the fame manner that a janif. 
fary governs as many Greeks with a cudgel. 

Mr. Porter, who has beftowed fo much praife on 
the police of the Turks *, fhould have perceived that 
the fame apparent order is obvious in all the cities of 
defpotic liâtes ; and it diminifhes in proportion to the 
diftance from the towns. Little fecurity can be found 
in the country, unlefs immediately under the protec- 
tion of fome of the members of the police ; who, in 
arbitrary ftatcs, are always foldîèrs j becaufe the prince 
has no other fupport. 

Mr. Salmon affures us, that, according to the do- 
cuments employed by him in compofing his Hiftory, 
not lefs than fifteen thoufand perfons are almoft coii- 
llantly confined in the prifons of Canton |. But the 
criminals fhould be diftinguifhed in this calculation 
from thofe who are fhut up only for a few days. 

When the emperor SchUchuan-di united all the pro« 
vinces under his immediate control, he forbade the 
ufe of arms among the Chinefe, and would not eVen 
allow them to pofTefs an arrow or a dart. This maxim 
encouraged the attempts of robbers, who were fure 
of finding the inhabitants of the country altogether 
defencelefs. It occafioned alfo many other regulations 

• Obfervations on the Religion and Laws of the Turks* 
f Prefent State of China, vol i. 

relatife 
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relative to cafes where blood was Ihed ; becaufe, from 
fuch appearances, the legiflator inferred the ufe of 
feme offeniive weapon. When the Chinefe fight among 
themfelves, each avoids carefully either tearing the 
clothes or piercing the fkin of his antagonifl:. The 
iTiurderer is punifhed with death ; but he has always 
to languifli a confiderable time in prifon : for, except 
thofe cafes where the ifong-tou and viceroys find it 
convenient to a£t irregularly, all fentences of death 
muft be figned by the emperor. Some confider this 
formality as peculiar to China ; but it is pradifed in 
all the defpotic ftates of Afia, and principally in Perfia, 
as we learn from Chardin *. This cuftom is con* 
neâed with the confticution of an abfolute govern- 
ment, where the laws have no power without the will 
of the prince, who, befides, confiders his fubjeâs as 
a property ; and it is contrary to the eflence of fervi- 
tude, that a mafter ihould be deprived of a flave with- 
out his confent. 

Religious rites have had a very great influence, as 
we may well fuppofe, on the civil law of the Chinefe. 
•The facrifices offered to the manes of their deceafed 
anceftors do not permit that a father fhould leave his 
whole pofTefCons to an only daughter : it is an axiom, 
that a woman cannot facrifice;vand, therefore, the 
teflator mull provide fome other perfon to perform the 
ceremony. Female children can never inherit any 

• ** In Perfia, the king alone can give fentence of death ; and 
Hvhen the divar'Tte^ui at the court, or the magiftrates of the pro- 
vincesy find a man meiîting death, information Js given to the 
king, who decides the fate of the criminal." Dcfcription of 
the Perilaa Government, chap. xvii. 

thing 
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thing when they have brothers ; for the law divides all 
property equally among the males, charging them with 
nothing more than the maintenance of their fillers 
until they marry ; and then no dowty is ever paid. 
Women are particularly ill treated in China by the 
legiflator, who has taken lefs pains to provide for their 
fubfiftence than to infuie their flavery. 

Different kinds of fervitude are feen among the 
Chinefe, exclufive of what refults from polygamy. 
As the Tartars were the immediate flaves of their kan, 
previous to the conqueft: of China, they continue 
exaftly in the fame (late at prefent. This does not 
proceed, as might be imagined, from any obligations 
împofed upon them by the idea of their holding lands 
through the liberality of the prince. They can fell 
fuch poiTeffions to one another, and no longer retain 
any right to the alienated lands, unlefs the transfer 
has been made to the Chinefe, who are obliged, on 
receiving back the purchafe-money, to make reftitu- 
tion of the landed property, which would otherwife 
be gradually withdrawn entirely from the conquerors. 
The condud of the Tartars in China is altogether 
extraordinary : they have effefted, through prudence, 
what the greateft politicians would fcarcely have dared 
to attempt by artifice and cunning. When Alexander 
forced the Macedonians to affume the garb of the Per- 
fians, he proceeded ignorantly, but not fo abfurdly 
as the Mogi^Is, who preferved their own drefs, and 
allowed that of the conquered to remain alfo. Thus 
one Tarttf was known among a thoufand ChineCi^ 
The Mandhuis alone aâed properly. 
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Some are flaves in China from their birth ; while 
others, who were originally free, have been fold 
either with their own confent, or by force ; and their 
defcendants remain in bondaj^e. Liberty is fo lightly 
treated, that a man can fell hîmfeïf there at the prê- 
tent day. The Chinefe are ignorant of that fpecies of 
flavery known in Greece a.^d Egypt, where one whole 
nation is condemned to ferve another; and which 
may be called Helotifm. Yet this fate ml^ht have 
attended the Moguls, had they been fubjugated inftead 
of being expelled ; but, from caufes difficult to be 
explùned,* they are again very powerful in China, 
and they increafe dail), as well as the Mihonjctans. 
The latter have among them a fpecies oi flavery -cfs 
(hocking to natural right than all others : they 
rear feme of the children expofed on dunghills by the 
Chinefe, and fubjeâ them, when grown up, to a 
very eafy yoke. 

Confifcation occafions numberlefs evils in China, 
It is however little known amoiig the peafants, who 
^e as remarkable for their virtues, as the populace of 
the towns are for their vices. They cannot be re- 
proached either with bad faith, roguery, infanticide, 
or debauchery ; for nothing equals their difcretion, 
fobriety, and laborioufnefs. But they are cruflied 
by continual ilatute-work, which is exaâed with 
great rigor in China, as well as throughout the 
whole of Afia. 

An ediâ of the emperor Suen^ti exempts for fome 
time from public works tbofe who have loft their 
father or mother } for thefe unfortunate people, fays 

he, 
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he, fliQuId be allowed to reimburfe themfelves for the 
expences of this burial. This was indeed a trifling 
remedy for a very great evil. As the greater part of the 
Chinefe peafants have neither oxen nor horfes, they 
cultivate with their hands alone the portions of land 
they rent from the great proprietors*. To labor 
for the fovereign is ruinous to thofe people for two 
reafons : they lofe, as the emperor Suen-ti obferves, a 
great deal of precious time, and their (Irength is ex- 
jiauiled by being forced to fupply the place of cattle, 
I obferved, fays Nieuhof, when paflfrng from Canton 
to Pe-kin, that the Chinefe peafants were frequently 
forced by ftripes to draw the veflel which conveyed the 
Dutch ambaflador, although he begged the conduâ- 
ors to fhow more moderation. This is the fituation 
of thofe people, who form the moft refpedable part of 
the empire ; and it is a melancholy circumftaace that 
their habitations, when far diftant from towns, can- 
not be proteûed againft thieves and vagabonds. 

On advancing towards the centre of the provinces, 
fewer appearances of labor are feen, and the villages 
dirninifh in number. Thus, not nearly one-half of 
the foil in the whole empire is cultivated ; particularly 
if we include the prodigious cantons of thofe favages 
called Mia-oje. Yet agriculture cannot be confidered 
as brought to great perfeâion in any country, until 
the arable are in proportion to all the barren lands as 
fifty to three} and we are told that this has been 
effeâed in England. 

* £ckerber{. Bcricht tqu der Chmeilfhen Landwirthfchaft* 

All 
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All the provinces of China muft not be judged by 
diofe of Che-kan and Nan-kin^ the foil of which is 
eonfidered as formerly belonging to the fea, or an 
inundation of the Yellow River. The chief mouth 
ef that riVer is faid to have been anciently in the gulph 
ef Pe-tcbelij five degrees more cowards the north than 
%t this day. Father Gaubil, in his Hiflory of the 
Moguls, fpeaks very fully of this change, without be-' 
kig willing to admit that the emperor Tu could never 
have conduced the Yellow River like a brook, and 
that too at a period two thoufand two hundred years 
before our eta. But, in fad, the whole account 
given in the Chou-King is grofsly fabulous. When 
we confider the map, it would feem indeed that the 
extreme irregularity in the courfe of that river had 
proceeded from dikes conftruâed for the purpofe. 
If the Chinefe do not take more efficacious meafures 
than they have hitherto adopted, the Yellow Riveir 
muft again occafion many embarrailfaients, ht its 
windings are too confiderable ; and, if it really fell 
originally into the gulph of Pe^tebeli^ it iBay well be 
expeâed to refume that dîreâion. 

As the Chinefe have a flrong propènfîty, or rather 
an ardent pafHon, for commerce, the emperor Ven-tt 
endeavoured to give fome confequence to. the profeA 
lion of hufbandmen, that they might be preferved 
from that fpirit of traflic and roguery, which, Hke a 
growing contagion, infeâed the nation ever flnce the 
government became defpotic under Sebi-ehuan-dL But 
the ceremony of the emperor tilling the earth, as many 

.VOL. u. X monarcha 



Maoïiarchs of India bad done befori», could not cem^ 
j^enfate for arbitrary impoûtion and continual (latute^ 
labors. Let agriculture be freed from the (hackle& 
of tyranny; and then, inflead of requiring recom^ 
penced or honors, ita own force will be iufficieat toi 
isnfure an ample reward. 

What has mod contributed to retain the Chine(# 
peasTant^ in the country» is the confcioufnefs that theii 
vexations are not equal to thofe of the merchants $ 
but the latter always fleer againft the flream» inftead 
of being difcouraged by obflacles. They refemble the 
^ws, who inhabit the different ftates of Afia ; their 
continual grievances goad them on ; and they purfue 
trafiic, becaufe it enables them to purchafe proteâîon 
9t court* Thç great injuflice they experience is nk 
fome meafure repaired by the opportunities they ara 
allowed of making illicit gain ; and, to explain this^ 
we fhall quote a paflage of the Jourjoal of Mr de 
Langev agent jtt Pcrkin for tjie court of Peterfbourg^ 
Tbe gentry in Cbinoj fays he, dejrauid the merthants^ ' 
^nd take away their wares under every kind of pretext^ 
without their ever being able to obtain payment. On thai 
^counti the tr^rs and others who exercife lucrative 
frofejjtons at Pe-kin^ are accuftomed to chufe froteélors 
çniong the princçs of the blood and other great lords op- 
mini/lers of the courts to whom they fay annually a cer^^ 
tain proportion of their gain. By thi^ expedient they ar& 
infur^d agai^f^ thc extqrtions of mand(grinsi and even of 
private foldier s • Without powerful proteâlion a merchant 
(l ruined nian in- Chinai and particularly at Perkin^ 
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#J5er^ ^^/ /^Tf /^m-*/ he has an incmUeftàbk right to 
Jormpreten/hm m ihtfcaoho HwBy fraffie. If any man, 
A" ra/h enough t9 require an etfuhtaBie reparation by the 
^ay of pnblie jmjfretj he falls from bad to tfforfe. The 
hfandarim, after hating draivn from him as much mo* 
ney aspoJBle^ do m^ fcnf indeed t^ order the effeQs taken 
mjtiflly to be brought to' the coHege ; btet he muft beftill 
more knowing fo hai^e fhem taken thence. 
' From the conifemation of thefe cauffes, znà many 
oAers, iH refiilt^, that the miraber of merchants* evert 
moderately rich is not very greait, confidermg fhé 
quantity of (hops and the multitude of pedlars' ^^ho 
4£Tcrwé togethei^ hi the principal towns of the empire, 
cv frequent the fairs. The exterior comm:erce is not 
foppofed ta amount to- more annuaiîry than five miUioit 
<Kintes of filver ; and the ounee of that metat at 
Fe-kin is- aow eqioal to about fix flnlKngs and three* 
pence. 

Several wrifers have fpoken of the revenues of thd 
tnfperor of Chinar, but in a ma^nner £b very vagu^, 
that nothing fatisfa^tory can be deduced from it. Mn 
Salmon does not believe that the whole imperial in- 
come amounts to more annually than twenty- two 
millions of pounds fterling. The real receipt in filver 
mod pfobably does not tyiCttA two- thirds of that fiim ; 
for we do not'fpeak here of what is paid in kind, al- 
though it may admit of being eftimated with fome 
«xaQrnefs: but no pcribn can calculate the value of 
confifcations, which are of infinite importçince to ava* 
Hcious princeSf 

X a It 
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th^Tfifofej ui^der tbe ncceffity of paying thdr oSceri 
in thie &aie i^ay j .and^ a^lbofe ^tîcle^ x:iuBgQkOt heibUl 
without lofs, namberlefs mifdemeanwss tat:/^ |l;te 4y>a# 
Teqnence. MoQ.ey î^ ^way$ irery xscp wlnerey^er the 
love^epigxijB .dp not Teceiv^ iUi9{jwft$ 4n ^ôç. TlU9 
fcarcUy irrk^i^ »^f?xk^ on t\L^ onç Jbdod^ ^bik^ on 
the othçr, jB^very fome^tB luxury* Peppfe -wiih tp 
Uppear great ifi proportion as their re^ ;conJieqfifflce i? 
^iminiihed j a^d cherdForey ivfaen ^ImoSt apioàhifate^ 
by 9;r\^tT^ power, jEhe jCbtnefc^aqkopt cii^er^ vÂt))i 
çrobrpider^ cjpthfs* 

{9 n ^çiumry of ^fiveiy ^ pollUfi^if. Is ib nsAuriJ, tha( 
the Çbin^ç^ who l^vç xçurm^^ aga^oft ^1 othfsr% 
baye fupported thstt impcft patiem^jr^ 9^t the is^e- 
traâs of their regifters of capitation, fuch as ib^ i^ff 
I4)pfîar€d1n Europe, ^re aftogi^her f^kjifc, aç we have 
{)roveâ iti the &çond article <)f thi^ wçrk^ Wie ftal( 
not repeat heris what has be^ laid çopeemin^ th^ 
]K)pulatîoi» of thtf çojOBtry j but it ^f rtainly 4^^ oo( 
amount to ^ghty nûltions of fe^jils. The Tfirtarf 
found osjy $;ieyen miUioii l}fty-tw$> (bp^f^n^ ^ghl 
hundred and twelve fami£l^s, yffiwk ini^^ilied by 
iive, wouid' npt msike fiitty iT}i)Iipn^. ConfideriAg 
ihe procjUgious esctent of China, k is qitt|;h mpr^ 
thinly inh^Wted than Gefwany } ^|1 it wp^iH he flilj 
lefs pbpulous but for the favorably climat^ of tb# 
fouthern provinces, which, mççùtjâ^pg to the ini^n<« 
^rie$^ are f^r better peopled than thofe of the north» 

M the poli.tidal inftitutions of that empirie h^ye not 
the fmalleft analogy with the gov.ernmcnt qf ancient 
£gypt> neither facerdptal nor military families were 

ever 



0ctl^eh tiicre. The Chmcfe foldîets, contrary tO 
the regohirions ôf the Cala/ires aiid Hermotybesj cdxrf 
on commerce, cxercife trades, and cultivate lands^ 
as was ciiftomary at all times, even before portions 
Were affigned to the eight banners of tlie Màndhuîs* 
If we are to believe Father Aituot, the pay of each 
foot foldier cofts the emperor Kien-fong twenty-five 
fliillings every month, of which one- half is paid 
în money, and the other In ricej while that of a 
horfeman is thirty-feven fhillings and lixpence, paid 
in the fame manner with the former *♦ 

In general, the maintenance of troops cofts more 
hi defpotic Hates than eliewhere j but it is not pro* 
bable that all the Ghinefe «forces, which may be di^ 
Tided into five clafles, are on the fame footing. THie 
firft comprehends the cavalry : they have no fire-armsr 
of any kind; becaufe^ the Tartai^, who perhaps 
nnderftand this part of taâics better than any 
other, are convinced that bows are much preferable to 
mulfcctoons j and they continue, like all the Parthians 
and Scythians^ to (hoot arrows when in full gallop» 
The fécond divifion is compofed of cannonlers and 
arquebufiers : the third of pike-men : the fourth ot 
infantry, who ufe bows : and, lad of all> thofe who 
are armed with fwords and bucklers^ 

The exercife of all thefe troops^ fd very differently 
armed, refembles a theatrical play in the colored 
prints at the end of the work entitled Art Militaire 
des Chinois. The mglt lu^crou^ gf all their farces it 

CJbiscfe Art.fff War» p» jo; 

K 4 p«r^ 
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performed by the infantry, who conceal themfeW<^ 
behind bucklers, which are placed in fuch a manner 
as to refemble a flower, called by the Chinefe mei-boag 
tod^ for this purpofe, five men are obliged to lis 
^)on each other horizontally. Thefe buffoons after* 
wards counterfeit thofe Scythian dragons, called lu, or 
lounge with which their colors are coveied } and then 
they become tygers, fpringing from under their fhields 
as from a thicket to feize their prey. But their grand 
manœuvre is to imitate tbeprojeiiionoftbemam^ which 
ferves as a Buckler to the mountains^ or, as the Chinefe 
exprefs themfelves, yen yue fai^chan tchen *. In a ge* 
neral evolution, where the five bodies of militia are 
employed, a reprefentation is given of the four cor« 
ners of the earth, which they believe to be fquare» 
and of the rotundity of the (ky* This is praâifed by 
mixing the cavalry with the infantry^ in fuch a manner 
that it IS almoft impoffible to form any diftinû idea 
of it. Father Amiot Jbimfelf feems to have been very 
' ignorant of the matter j for, to all appearance, the 
prints fent by him from Fe-kin to Paris, reprefent 
only imaginary manœuvres, er military amufements^ 
and, at all events, they did not deferve to be en* 
graved^ 

We have not been able to afcertain how many 
troops the Tartars continue to keep on fobt fince the 
conquefl ; but they cannot be very numerous, if we 

• Chihrfe Art of War, p. 348. — ^f*rom Ac dragons on the 
Scythian ftandàrds, fbems to have beeii (ferîved the wofd Dhigoônr^ 
fignifying a fbldîer who ferves either on foot or on horfe; and 
Alexander is laid to have adopted thftt ierm after the Pcrfians# 
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Wieye the emperor Kien-long^ who pretcndted thai 
0tie Mandhui could aafily fubdue ttû men : let k hê 
vnderftood, however^ that they muft be Chkiefé^ 
particultely ^hén concealed uader their (hklds to 
Imitate the flower mei-koai or tht frajeêtUn of the moon. 
The emperor Kitiulong could ncft be ignotanti that 
the conqueft of China by his aiKeftois waer owing ill 
a great meafure to the ilmcH): incredible diforder into 
which the eunuchs had plunged that, aounlry^ as welt 
ias to the wretched ftate pf thé Ghinefe militia. Father 
Trigault, who faw thofe tfoops previous to the entry 
of the Tartars into Fe-kio, declares, that fuch a eol» 
leûion of vile wretches had not betn feen for many 
ages in Afia* They confided in great part of flaves 
belonging to the emperor as well as to private people^ 
and all equally capable of the moft infamous funâions* 
They, or their fathers, had been fold and reduced 
into flavery for different crimes ; and, although called 
ibldiers, they were nothing more than banditti *• 
. The magiftrates of China are divided into nine or« 
ders } and this inftitution feems to be founded en« 
tirely on the fuperftitious infatuation of the Chinefe 
for the number nine. Some pf our authors fpeak 
with admiration of thofe prodigious examinations un« 
dergone by candidates, previous to their being ad* 
mitted to the office of mandarin. The origin of this 

* Nulla gens £guè vtlts atque inert ejl quùm mllUâris apudStHdS% « « 

maxtma ptûrs regia funt municifia vel proprits^ vel tiiajohtm fuértim 

fcderUnu perpétuant ferljienÈef fef^kuiêm. fulem quo ttmpoi^ a bdlidi 

0xircitatiotttBus vacant i^ma quaque officia, bajulormUf muUonnntf e$ 

ittbçnif^af ^umfer^ùaamfcui. Ejiped* aptfd Siaas, p. zoo« 

cuUqia 



etiftom Î5 ei^ly conoelved, vsh&i we refleâ: upon Aé 
ïlatare of tlic Cbi<iefe <:iiaraâ;^«« in Europe, ît l# 
cafy to be coimMed in haif an tiour «idiether cr not 
t perfoR «an read and wriie. But in Chifia, 4m die 
contrary, chis reqmres a long fcrudny ^ Ibr a oioii of 
letters, who fliould have toade ttimliblf acquaioted 
with ten thoufand charaâcrs, doe% not perbaps know 
more than three thoufand* Many proo& are there- 
fore neceffary to determine the real extent of his 
learning, and how far he can compoXe in writing, 
which, if done with perfpicuity, is lb very difficult, 
that few of the lilerati are capable of eifieâing k, as 
we learn from the miffionaries. 1 he lowed cbft of 
merchants at Canton have generally a fmall procrifion 
of charaâers by heart, fvAcient for their inercantiie 
affairs; and, beyond that, they Acitber fciK>w how 
to read nor write. Th«s it became neceflary to Inftl* 
tute thofe long examunations in China, which are 
common in all the other (Isfpotic âates of Afia. In 
Turkey the cadis and imsms ave not admitted, with* 
out having undergone fome proofs ; but money caa 
render tlie Turks and Chînefe much more learned 
than all their ftudies. It is publiffaed even on the 
theatres of China, fays Mr. Torrens, that the placet 
under government are all venal, as well as the office 
of mandarin *. Befides, -tfee want of public fchools 
is a great obftacle to the elevation of thofe who are 
born without fome fortune, and whofe parents hav<{ 
upt the œeans of paying a private tutor* 

* jReife.nach Cbtoe* 
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'«^ Tb^i dafs pf men) ivho nsq^ireTOpft to bie ftriÔIy 
fpc»iÛ9e4 w CUàa, ar-f M^ tp aq AkIï for i^%^ 

fipca tp.^ery peiiQU wkbpiit aiiy pbjjg^tiç^i t€> âuiiy 
tbp flit (Of liie^ing. Thi^ foil r^fcHipjjc, %s MorfcpflT, 
pHb|iA^4 t>y Uie mîiSonarîea ia Eurppe» g^ve high 
id69a.f)f the Chinefe phyfiçiaoe; but i^bw the work 

* 

çf Cl^ff 2ipp$$ki;ed» coqtunuc» he^ the «sa^hufi^m 
cmfed) a^d their ^d^àr^n hav£ bçen covered with 
rî^iptfle ♦. JNot oaé C^efip has aay kiipw^leég^ «î«p 
thçr €if the ÎBtemd pai^t^ pr ai^tomy of the humao^ 
bp^y. This wprk pf DiofiîiS h«is wdieed h^e» pubîiihed 
S« tbeTrn'tarlftHguag^:} -inslt all ihe miffîQnar ie$ tpge«» 
thor cmild opt ha^i? titaibftitfed k into Chmiefe j mi 
tiidt ^M^ioki fp Iktle eft«çi&c4 m Europe, is certain}/ 
i»oc fttfficient (o fpf m Ao anatomift i^U thi^ re^l 
icienees have been neglcâed beyond beUef Among, the 
Chiasfe ; Ma tfajeir conduâ; .towards phyfidans was 
entirely oppoflte to that of the Egyptians» who wçw 
Kcufied in this point of extreme feverity. Some 
Greeks pretend, that tiiey inâiâed death on thofe 
who iwerved from th^ rnles preicxibed in d^e H^r^* 
metic books for the treatment of patients. We have 
already obferved, that, kt epidemical diforders pro^ 
ceediogiilways from the âme caufe, and accompanied 
iavariably with fiipilar fymptoms» the Egyptians w^'C 

, ♦ City crus 9i^r nttfts rjrpekvit maSca Chtnenpum mjjlerta^ qu4 
ubi ttt lucem frotra^a funt^ rtfum foiiuSf quam applaujum merentur $ 
ac merUo pudorem iUis incuttuntp gut Europa medtctna oljicerc 
non funt nxriti perfeR'toncm medicine Chinenjt, Morh- Polihift» 
lîb4 i. 

•: ,. tight 
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^ght iti adopting fixed medical ruks Every hc\( 
perfon would certainly prefer being arbitrarily treatèîi 
i)y a ikilful doâor to all formularies whatever : but|^ 
tehen praAitioncrs are ignorant, it is feme comfort to 
have their prefcriptions confined to a particular form. 
We fpeak however of the Egyptian regulations on 
this point, without being able to afcertain any thing; 
becaufe they are not fufficiently known. It is believed^ 
from pafiagtis in Ifocrates and fome other ancient 
fiuthors^ that the phyficians in Egypt were not allowed 
to employ any medicines more violent than thofe con<* 
tained in their pharmacopda. But the punifhment 
of death was mod probably confined to oculifts, den* 
tifts, and furgeons, who had taken upon themfdves 
to adminiftçr drugs improperly, beyond the bounds 
pf their art. The Egyptians had very fevere laws 
againft murder; and the crime appeared to them 
nearly the fame, whether a poor wretch was aflaiC- 
nated in hi$ bed or on the high-way. 

No lawyers are found among thofe men called the 
literati of China ; becaufe the parties have to appear 
before the judge, as in Turkey, and throughout the 
^hole of the Eaft. Some have pretended that thdr 
knowledge in the pra£kice of the civil law was very 
extenfive : but, in faû, they are totally ignorant of 
the matter, a9 may be demonftrated even from the 
teftimony of the mifiionaries, who have mod exalted 
the (Qualifications of the Afiatics. No appeal can be 
made there from any fentence whatever. This is no 
bfs oppcfite to the principles of civil law, than coxif 
f^rmable to the infUtutions of a defpotic itate. 
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*^ However the law may reftrain a Chinefe màgi«» 
** ftratc in criminal cafes," fays Father du Hald^/ 
^^ he is almoft abfolute in civil matters. All coiiteftd 
** relative to the property of private perfons àrê 

judged by the great officers of the provinces with-* . 

out any appeal ; although, in affairs of çonfè« / 

quence, complaints tnay be lodged before the fovS^ 
*^ reign court at Pe-kin */* 

People are allowed likewife td tomplaiil even ât 
Tunis and Morocco; but no appeals are admitted 
there in civil procedures, which are more fubjecfc tù 
injuilice than all others. It is feldom that a judgS 
can be led to aâ partially in criminal caufes^ which 
tend to difturb public tranquillity; but he may be 
corrupted in different modes^ when an ââion cou* 
cerns only private interefts. The prohibition of ap^ 
peals i6 the more unpardonable when the ruleâ àfjû^ 
rifprudence are negleâed in the procedures j; and^ to 
prove that this is the cale in China, we have only tO' 
extraâ a paflage from the work of Father du Halde» 

*' Although the governor of the province,** fayS 
he, ^* has under him the four great officers, and each 
^^ mandarin is provided alwayâ with on^ or fonlètimes 
^^ two affeflfors ; yet the affair, are not ordinarily de« 
*' cided by a plurality of votes. When the parties 
** are brought before the tribunal, or yâmen^ of any 
♦• magiftrate of whatever rankj after fome few format- 
^* lities obferved by the rcgifteré,bailifïs,and other fuch 
** people, hç pronounces according to his own will % 
** and fometimeU orders the perfon, who has loft hi8 
** fuît, to receive a Qumbçr of baftinadoea/^ 

^ Pefcn'ptie^ ef Chiaa, ¥^. U 



. Ihîs îs exaaiy the method of the Ttektf,- w&fîèut 
the foialleft da&teace. Mo^d c^aul^s- ai^ judged kn J 
diedtted there kxscii hour, thaii the ttibuiial of th^ty 
» Thebes coid'd ha^^e sivifftigatod m a moitth. The 
èRteûdiâe cuftom^ of pronouncing \vithout coilefting 
UsTes^ aifd cfl beating the pfeade^s afterward», could 
fitvtr have been S^roduced or maintained but trt ftsttes 
completely defpotic. Slaves are governed by the 
en Jget, àii<ï men by the law* 

The pride of the Ghkiefé proceeds from their rgiïc^ 
fstoce and thenr fervitude : for other nations of Afia, 
Hot more free, are no lefs puffed up with ideas of their 
ewft eonfequence. Their adherence to andent rîtes 
h the effcfl: of education ; and tfteh- attafChment to 
their native country is produced by the worlhip* reft* 
dered to anceftorai, near whofe tombs* rt is tteteff^tf 
» reitmîn/ Patriotifm catinot exift in an: empire f6 
«tenfive» as CJhina. When fome people of former 
rimes poffeflfed no other domains than a town and a 
few fields round the ramparts, the love of thdr coun* 
tt^y was extreme ; becaufe they knew each other, and 
their common poflfeffions. But a Chinefe, born at 
Fe-fcin, does not underftand the language of a native 
of Cant6n- ; amf how can foch people confider them- 
felves as countrymen ? This diverfity of dialeâs can 
be ufeful to the defpot alone, by preventing the pro- 
vîtîces from confpirinfg together fuddenly ; and China, 
for the feme reafon, has no pofts for conveying private 
letters. Correfpondcnce m that way would be too 
ilarmtng for the government ; and it appears by dif* 
ferent relations, that the emperor is frequently unde? 

th« 
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ffie nceeffity of eisni^loyii^ fddiera ta efcott hU awxHr 

eouriera. 

Thus Ckka di&ovm nodxing ini pdint of legUIaa; 
tion more wonderful than the other emigres of the 
Eaft. They fabfift, bccaufe it would be furprifingr 
indeed that a trilirper fhould not be found whenever 
a fevereign ia itanting. Perfia has been an empira 
from the daya of Cyrus to thofe of Kerim-kan ; and 
nothing but fome phyfical revohition, not to be t&^ 
peâed, can prevent it from continuing fiscb for many) 
ages lomgen 

No fooner is one Gbinefe dynafty hurled from tfatf 
throne, than fome perfoii prefents himfelf for iher 
fucceflion. The people have not time to reâeâ; 
The provinces are ignorant of the event, though thef^ 
man v& afaready m pofieflion of the fovereign powers^ 
IPrequently' the fubjeâs neither know who the perfoii 
ift, nor whence he came ; and they learn all thofe? 
rircumftances only when hi& power is eftablifbed» 

ê 

China has had a fiioemaker at one time,and the cook o£ 
a convem at another, for its emperors,^ and no coumry^ 
except India, during the dynafty of the Moguls^ 
ever faw fa many fbvereigns dethroned, fiaughtered, 
^d poifoned, without reckoning the one who hungf 
himfelf at the arrival of the Tartars. 

Many dreadful misfortunes would have been avoid-* 
id in that country, had the order of fucceflion been 
iregulated among the defccndants of the emperor : 
but the thing is abfôlytely impoffiblç, becaufe the? 
fovercign there will not admit of any curb» The 
Mandhuis have no better political inftitutions on that 
)ie4d thjm the Cî4nefe« 1 he emperor Can-bi amufed 

himfell 
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Hmfelf with the fate of his children. When poi^ 
ibned, the Chinefe Gazette announced them. dead of 
an apoplexy ; and by the intrigues of the feraglio» 
hitherto not fully revealed, Tong icbeng came to the* 
throne ; although all the aftrologers of the empire 
would have laid wagers to the contrary. The hiftory 
af defpotic empires can never be written in a man- 
aer either inftruftive or fatisfaftory. Great events 
ure there decide^by caufes, which could nqt be ref- 
lated without.fhame, even when well attefted* The 
Chinefe are fooliih enough to believe that anciently* 
the wife of one of the emperors was employed in 
writing the tranfaâions of the feràglioi to communi- 
cate them to the annalifts of the empire. No per- 
Ipn» however, has feen a fingle leaf of thofe me« 
lXioir$, which would have merited no more belief 
than the Court Gazettes. The emperors, fays Far- 
ther Amiot, frequently receive compliments from the 
great colleges on the viâories which thefe gazettes * 
announce \ while the flattered princes know beyond 
e doubt that their troops have been entirely defeated,: 
Of this however the people and the great colleges 
are ignorant ; for both oiEcers and foldiers are for«< 
Ridden, under pain of death, to give information of 
%ehat pafie$. The general lies, and the army is filent.* 

Thïs work was undertaken to (how that no twa^ 
nations ever rçfcmbled each other lefs than the Egyp^ 
t;ians and Chinefe ; an4 as that obje^ Is now, in my 
Qpinion, fully accon^plifhed, it would be fuperfluQ\i|, 
tp proceed any further in our refearches. 
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